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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MISSIONS  TO 
SCIENCE,  COMMERCE,  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  C.  EWING. 

The  material  at  the  disposition  of  one  who  undertakes 
the  study  of  this  topic  is  abundant  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  it  is  of  proportion  so  vast  that  one  is  embar¬ 
rassed  in  making  selection  of  facts  and  illustrations  out  of 
the  multitudes  that  crowd  upon  him  in  the  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  varied  contributions  which  foreign  missions  have 
rendered  to  the  general  cause  of  human  civilization  and 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  science,  art,  literature,  com¬ 
merce,  and  philanthropy.  I  content  myself  with  a  few 
samples,  or  representative  specimens,  of  benefits  conferred 
from  this  qur’^’ter  along  three  or  four  lines  of  important 
service. 

First,  in  t*  matter  of  exploration  and  discovery.  The 
missionary  is  a  pioneer  of  new  lands,  and  has  done  much 
to  open  them  to  the  tourist,  the  trader,  and  the  permanent 
resident.  Many  a  terra  incognita  has  been  visited  and  ex¬ 
plored  by  him  in  his  search  for  additional  tribes  of  men  to 
whom  he  might  preach  the  gospel.  Geography  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  cartography  as  an  art,  owe  much  to  the  man 
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who,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  observant  eyes 
in  his  head,  and  a  well-filled  note-book  in  his  pocket,  has 
returned  from  his  wanderings  up  and  down  the  earth,  look¬ 
ing  for  men,  but  reporting  also  mountains  and  rivers,  lakes 
and  plains,  and  fields  for  cultivation.  Carl  Ritter,  who 
has  been  styled  the  “Prince  of  Geographers,”  confesses 
that  he  could  never  have  written  his  chief  work,  “Die 
P)rd-Kunde,”  but  for  the  material  collected  and  transmit¬ 
ted  by  missionaries.  And  he  offers  this  remarkable  testi¬ 
mony  : — 

Missionary  Herald  is  the  repository  to  which  the  reader  must 
look  to  find  the  most  valuable  documents  that  have  ever  lx;en  sent  over 
by  any  society,  and  where  a  rich  store  of  scientific,  historical,  and  anti¬ 
quarian  details  may  l>e  seen.” 

To  the  same  purport  a  single  sentence  may  be  in  place 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  himself  no  mean  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  world’s  knowledge  and  prosperity : — 

‘‘Hundreds  of  educated  men  have  given  accounts  of  observations  in 
many  lands,  describing  countries,  climates,  and  modes  of  travel,  nations 
and  races,  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics,  their  social 
condition  and  habits,  their  religion,  education,  and  government,  their 
industries  and  modes  of  subsistence,  involving  a  large  contribution  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.” 

Missionaries  of  the  gospel,  well  fitted  by  the  endowments 
of  nature  and  the  special  training  they  have  received,  have 
abundantly  enriched  the  world  with  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  lands  to  which  they  have  gone,  the  peo¬ 
ples  among  whom  they  have  lived,  and  the  numerous  items 
that  specially  interest  the  student  of  natural  history  and 
the  condition  of  mankind.  Men  like  Morrison  and  Gut2- 
laff  in  China,  Moffat  and  Livingstone  in  Africa,  Stoddard 
and  Perkins  in  Persia,  Smith  and  Dwight  in  Armenia, 
Mackay  in  Uganda  and  MacKay  in  Formosa,  have  ren¬ 
dered  incalculable  service  to  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  in  addition  to  their  efforts  to  make  known  to  the 
natives  of  those  lands  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
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Fifty  years  ago  it  could  be  said,  as  it  was,  that — 

"Greenland,  Iceland,  Abyssinia,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  China  had 
all  been  explored  by  Christian  enthusiasts, — that  the  most  approved  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  lanjjuage  of  two  hundred  millions  is  the  work  of  a  mis- 
rionary,  and  that  every  day  they  are  adding  new  stores  to  political,  phys¬ 
ical,  and  moral  science.” 

How  much  more  grandly  true  this  is  at  the  present  day, 
let  the  doings  of  our  missionary  brethren  during  the  past 
half-century,  and  the  creditable  work  which  they  have  per¬ 
formed  in  every  branch  of  liuman  investigation  and  study, 
and  the  numerous  recognitions  of  their  .services  on  the  part 
of  scientific  men  and  societie.s,  bear  witne.s.s.  In  view  of 
the  achieveiiients  already  wrought  along  these  lines  by 
that  noble  class  of  adventurers,  one  can  almost  indorse  the 
sentiment  of  that  enthusia.stic  orator  who  said,  fifty  years 
ago,— 

"It  is  my  l)elief  that  if  ever  the  learned  world  enjoy  the  nn.speakable 
felicity  of  reading  an  account  of  the  north  pole,  they  will  owe  it  to  some 
humble  Moravian,  whose  warm  heart  enabled  him  to  brave  its  eternal 
snows  in  the  hope  of  carrying  the  light  of  life  to  some  wretched  out¬ 
casts  who  perchance  might  lie  found  shivering  amid  its  desolations.” 

It  would  seem  at  lea.st  that  only  the  lack  of  a  pagan  tribe 
dwelling  in  that  remote  region  prevents  the  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  them  on  the  part  of  some  devout  missionary. 

However  this  may  be,  the  annals  of  our  various  mission¬ 
ary  societies  and  the  records  of  many  of  their  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  abundantly  illustrate  the  indebtedness  of  the  world 
to-day  to  this  heroic  class  of  laborers,  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  their  careful,  painstaking,  and  intelligent  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  the  accurate  reports  which  they  have  rendered 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  learned.  In  the  single  item 
of  maps,  what  abundant  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
various  lands  is  due  to  those  who  have  gone  everywhere 
with  the  word  of  God!  As  early  as  the  year  1826  the 
Missionary  Herald.^  organ  of  the  American  Board,  pub¬ 
lished  a  map  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  engraved  on  copper- 
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plate;  and  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Board 
has  been  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  maps  and 
charts  of  its  several  mission  stations,  in  India,  Africa,  Tur¬ 
key,  China,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  no  doubt,  of  other  missionary  societies.  These 
maps,  prepared  by  men  upon  the  ground  and  familiar  with 
the  details  of  their  surroundings,  are  for  the  most  part 
models  of  accuracy  and  reliability. 

Take  the  case  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  was  no  less  a 
missionary  because  he  was  also  a  scientist,  traveler,  ex¬ 
plorer,  geographer,  astronomer,  zoologist,  botanist,  physi¬ 
cian — David  Livingstone,  who  traveled  twenty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  who  added  to  the  known 
regions  of  the  globe  a  million  square  miles  of  territory; 
who  discovered  lakes  ’Ngami,  Shirwa,  Nyassa,  Moero, 
Bangweolo,  the  Upper  Zambesi  and  other  riv'ers;  who  un¬ 
veiled  the  Victoria  Falls,  that  surpass  Niagara;  who  re¬ 
vealed  the  high  ridges  that  flank  the  basin  of  the  central 
plateau;  who  first  of  Europeans  compassed  Tanganyika 
and  gave  it  its  true  orientation  ;  who  carefully  studied  the 
physical  structure,  geology,  climatology,  fauna,  and  flora  of 
the  tracts  he  traversed;  who  traced  his  extensive  travels 
with  accuracy,  and  marked  the  several  geographical  points 
of  his  course  with  careful  regard  to  details; 'who  brought 
back  to  civilization  twenty-five  different  sorts  of  fruits; 
who  told  of  oils,  dyes,  fibers,  varieties  of  sheep  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  products,  of  which  even  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
knew  nothing;  who  compelled  the  sages  of  Europe  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  such  various  and  versatile  successes  were 
without  precedent;  who,  eighteen  years  before  his  death, 
received  from  the  Geographical  Society  the  decoration  of  a 
gold  medal,  the  highest  honor  in  their  power  to  bestow; 
who  said  with  reference  to  his  own  heroic,  self-denying, 
magnificent  labors,  “The  end  of  the  geographical  feat 
is  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise”;  and  who  told  the 
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Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  that  he  was  at 
their  disposal  to  go  anywhere,  provided  only  it  be  forward. 
Passing  now  from  the  southern  continent  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  to  that  of  the  Western,  take  the  narrative  of 
Titus  Coan,  who  afterward  became  eminent  as  a  successful 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  who  in  the  year 
1833  was  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  with  a  single 
companion,  upon  a  tour  of  investigation  to  the  then  almost 
unknown  territory  and  savage  tribes  of  Patagonia,  and 
from  whom  nothing  was  heard  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
until  the  return  of  those  two  intrepid  explorers  the  next 
year.  The  record  of  their  experiences  and  investigations 
is  given  to  the  public  in  an  interesting  volume,  entitled 
“Adventures  in  Patagonia,”  published  in  1880.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  distinguished  naturalist  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  made  his  memorable  trip  to  that  region  in  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  this  to-be-distinguished  missionary  w'as  actually 
dwelling  among  the  natives,  sharing  their  manner  of  life, 
exposed  to  the  perils  incident  to  such  a  career,  with  no 
means  of  returning  to  civilization,  and  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  people  and  their  country  which  only 
residence  there  could  impart. 

Long  before  the  double-barred  gates  of  the  Celestial  Pim- 
pire  were  unlocked  for  the  admission  of  foreigners,  and 
when  the  presence  of  a  “foreign  devil”  in  the  streets  of 
Canton  or  Shanghai  would  subject  a  white-faced  Caucasian 
to  indignity,  violence,  and  possible  death,  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  faith,  both  Romanists  and  Protestants,  had 
not  only  secured  a  fool  hold  for  the  planting  of  the  Cross, 
hut  had  penetrated  into  the  interior,  learned  the  barbaric 
tongues  of  that  vast  territory,  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  opened  the  way 
ior  those  who  after  them  should  convey  to  China  the  re- 
hgious  and  commercial  advantages  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.  All  honor  to  such  missionaries  as  Morrison  and 
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Milne  and  Medhurst  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Gutzlaff  of  the  Netherlands,  E.  C.  Bridgman  and  Peter 
Parker  of  the  American  Board,  Martin  and  Nevius  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Hudson  Taylor  and  his  noble  band  of  self- 
denying  coadjutors  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  a 
host  of  others,  living  and  dead,  who,  with  the  love  of  Je¬ 
sus  in  their  hearts  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  pio¬ 
neers,  have  done  more  than  the  world  can  know,  or  will 
ever  repay,  toward  the  opening  of  that  magnificent  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  While  commerce  has 
been  content  to  visit  the  coast,  Christianity  has  penetrated 
the  interior,  and  sent  back  to  Europe  and  America  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  peoples  that  dwell  there  and  re¬ 
garding  their  surroundings. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  a  recent 
work  of  large  interest  to  the  scientist  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian:  “P'rom  Far  Formosa.”  Its  author.  Rev.  G.  L. 
MdcKay,  D.D.,  is  both  missionary  and  explorer;  and  not 
less  than  sixty  octavo  pages  of  that  book  are  devoted  to 
the  geography,  geology,  fauna,  flora,  and  ethnology  of  that 
distant  island,  three  maps  of  a  portion  of  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  sketches  made  by  the  author  himself,  whose 
marvelous  ability  as  a  student  of  science  is  surpassed  only 
by  his  wonderful  success  in  securing  converts  from  pagan¬ 
ism  to  Christianity. 

Second,  the  direct  contributions  to  science  on  the  part  of 
Christian  missionaries  have  been  neither  meagre  in  extent 
nor  unimportant  in  their  value.  Those  who  are  chosen 
and  ordained  to  this  religions  service  have  received  at  least 
a  general,  in  some  cases  a  special,  training  in  the  modern 
sciences,  and  are  well  fitted  to  make  intelligent  observa¬ 
tions  and  intelligible  reports.  As  Professor  Silliman  has 
said,  “  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  historian  of  the  isl* 
ands  of  the  Paeific  to  ignore  the  important  contributions 
of  American  missionaries  to  science.”  Professor  Agassis 
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also  testified :  “Few  are  aware  how  much  we  owe  them, 
both  for  their  intelligent  observation  of  facts  and  for  their 
collecting  of  specimens.  We  must  look  to  them  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  aid  in  our  efforts  to  advance  future  science.”  The 
preface  to  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Knowledge  says  of  missionaries,  that  there  is 
no  class  of  men,  whether  viewed  as  scholars  or  philanthro¬ 
pists,  who  have  earned  a  higher  reputation.  Their  contri¬ 
butions  to  history,  to  ethnology,  to  philology,  to  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  to  religious  literature  form  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  fame.  This  is  high  praise,  from  reliable 
sources.  Let  us  see  how  well  it  is  deserved. 

Rev.  David  T.  Stoddard,  who  during  his  college  course 
at  Yale  was  an  entluisiastic  student  of  the  natural  sciences, 
who  constructed  an  excellent  telescope  from  crude  mate¬ 
rials  and  .sold  it  for  the  means  of  constructing  a  larger  and 
better  one,  who  gained  for  himself  the  nickname  “Specu¬ 
lum  ”  oil  account  of  his  .scientific  pursuits,  who  was  offered 
and  declined  the  professorship  of  Natural  Science  in  Mari¬ 
etta  College,  as  also  a  place  in  the  South  Sea  Expedition, 
who  afterward  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  Yale  College, 
was  appointed  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  the 
Nestorians  in  1843.  There,  besides  touring  in  that  an¬ 
cient  and  historic  land,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  re¬ 
ligious  labors  among  the  natives,  he  devoted  himself  large¬ 
ly  to  the  study  of  the  modern  Syriac  language,  of  which 
he  prepared  a  grammar,  after  “a  full  and  minute  compari¬ 
son,  first  with  the  ancient  Syriac  and  then  with  the  He¬ 
brew.”  At  the  same  time  he  retained  his  early  interest  in 
the  physical  sciences,  especially  in  astronomy.  The  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clear  atmosphere  of  his  mission  field  afforded 
him  special  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  heavens ;  and 
these  he  carefully  improved.  He  schooled  his  eyes  to  nice 
observations  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  observe 
several  of  Jupiter’s  moons  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument, 
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as  also  the  elongation  of  Saturn’s  ring  and  (with  a  glass) 
the  phases  of  Venus.  He  sent  an  account  of  these  obser- 
vations  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  graciously  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  contribution  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stoddard. 

Afterward  he  prepared  an  extended  notice  of  the  mete¬ 
orology  of  Urumia,  which  was  published  in  Silliman’s  Jour¬ 
nal.  During  these  investigations  he  wrote  to  a  friend 

"Do  you  know  that  I  have  made  quite  a  splendid  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  (more  than  10,000  separate  observations)  on  this  climate  ?  I  have 
just  been  putting  them  in  order,  ascertaining  the  average  temperature, 
the  average  height  of  the  barometer  and  hygrometer,  the  prevailing  di¬ 
rection  of  the  winds,  the  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  etc.,  and  I 
shall  forward  the  article  to  Professor  Olmsted  for  publication." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  earnestness  and  diligence  with 
which  many  whose  main  object  is  to  convey  the  gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  study  those  ends  of  the  earth  and 
their  inhabitants  and  report  the  results  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Dr.  MacKay  of  Far 
Formosa  as  an  explorer  of  that  distant  and  interesting 
field.  Notable  also  are  his  achievements .  and  discoveries 
in  the  realm  of  natural  science.  Let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  his  account  of  the  study  iii  which  he  works,  and  the 
museum  which  he  has  collected  at  Tamsui,  North  For¬ 
mosa  : — 

“After  twenty-three  years  of  accumulation,  the  study  is  well  furnished, 
having  books,  maps,  globes,  drawings,  micro.scopes,  telescopes,  kaleido- 
scoijes,  stereoscopes,  camera,  magnets,  galvanic  batteries  and  other  chem¬ 
ical  apparatus,  as  well  as  innumerable  specimens  illustrative  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  There  are  collections  of  marine  shell*, 
sponges,  and  corals  of  various  kinds,  classified  and  labeled.  All  sorts  of 
serpents,  worms,  and  insects  are  preserved.  There  are  idols  enough  to 
stock  a  temple,  ancestral  tablets,  and  religious  curios,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  priests’  garments,  and  all  the  stock  in  trade  of  Chinese  idolatry, 
as  well  as  models  of  implements  of  agriculture  and  weapons  of  war. 
The  various  savage  tribes  in  the  mountains  are  well  represented.  There 
is  one  idol  ten  feet  high,  differing  from  any  other  I  ever  saw,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  relics  representing  every  aspect  of  savage  life.  Some 
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things  are  quaint  enough,  others  suggestive  of  sad  thoughts,  others  grue¬ 
some  and  repulsive,  because  indicative  of  ferocity  and  savage  cruelty.”  * 

Surely,  when  the  student  of  ethnology  of  to-day  or  the  an¬ 
tiquarian  of  to-morrow  desires  to  inform  himself  of  the 
people  now  occupying  that  far-away  land,  of  their  personal, 
domestic,  social,  and  religious  customs,  and  of  their 
material  environment,  he  will  consult  the  records  and 
examine  the  museum  of  some  toiling,  self-sacrificing,  con¬ 
secrated  missionary,  who,  as  incidental  to  his  labors  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  gathers  abundant  material  for  the 
information  of  the  world  relative  to  all  manner  of  scientific 
facts. 

Consider  too  the  multiform  and  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Christian  missions  to  the  museums  of  our  several 
colleges, — at  Williams,  at  Amherst,  at  Mount  Holyoke,  at 
Yale,  and  Harvard, — by  such  men  as  Lobdell  and  Bruce 
and  Marsh  and  Bliss  and  Van  Lennep  and  Schneider  and 
Hamlin  and  Bridgman  and  Tyler  and  Perkins  and  Stod¬ 
dard  and  Bingham  and  Coan  and  Williams  and  F'airbank 
and  Muzzey  and  Gulick  and  Capron  (though  she  is  a  wo¬ 
man)  ;  from  Syria  and  Turkey  and  Africa  and  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  China  and  India  and  Labrador  and  Per¬ 
sia  and  Japan  and  other  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairbank,  of  the  Marathi  mission  in  India, 
passed  from  earth.  May  31,  1898,  after  fifty-two  years  of 
missionary  service  for  the  American  Board ;  during  which, 
like  many  of  his  associates  in  that  empire  and  elsewhere, 
he  interested  himself  in  other  lines  of  study  and  work  than 
his  distinctively  religious  service.  He  accomplished  much 
in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  agriculture  among 
the  natives;  he  was  a  famous  botanist  and  ornithologist, 
and  thoroughly  posted  in  zoology  and  conchology.  His 
collection  of  ferns,  birds,  and  shells  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  empire,  and  frequently  the  government  has  profited  by 
*  From  Far  Formosa,  pp.  288,  289. 
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his  scientific  knowledge  and  experience.  Concliologists 
have  given  his  name  to  several  species  of  shells. 

“  Mainly  through  his  labors  the  number  of  species  in  the  genus  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  a  new  one  was  formed  to  which  the  name  Fairbankia 
was  given.”  • 

‘‘  Rev.  H.  J.  Bruce  has  made  a  complete  collection  (800  specimens)  of 
birds,  and  presented  them  to  the  museum  in  Springfield,  Mass. ,  also  to 
the  cabinets  of  Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover.  There  is  an  article  from  his  pen  on  Indian  birds,  in 
the  American  Naturalist^  Salem,  Mass.,  1872;  but  his  greate.st  contribu¬ 
tion  to  science  is  his  ‘  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative,’  printed  first 
in  English  by  his  children  (264  pp.),  and  then  translated  into  Marathi. 
Government  took  most  of  the  edition  of  3,000  copies  for  the  libraries  of 
its  public  schools.”  2 

Special  reference  .should  also  be  made  to  the  notable 
scientific  work  of  Rev.  John  Thomas  Giilick,  .son  of  mis¬ 
sionary  parents,  and  himself  employed  by  the  American 
Board  in  the  two  empires  of  China  and  Japan.  While 
still  a  mere  lad  in  the  home  of  his  parents  on  the  island  of 
Kauai,  his  natural  bent  for  scientific  investigation  was 
manifest  in  the  collection  of  numerous  land  molliisks. 
The.se  he  brouglit  with  him  to  America  in  1854;  and  two 
years  later  the  Lycenin  of  Natural  History  of  New  York 
City  begged  tlie  privilege  of  publishing  his  descriptions  of 
them.  Thus  no  le.ss  than  seventy-three  new  species  of 
Achatinelliine  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific 
world.  Later,  a  list  of  fifty  additional  species  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London. 

In  connection  with  these  studies  in  conchology,  Mr.  Gu- 
lick  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  new  science  of  evo¬ 
lution  as  expounded  by  Darwin.  Numerous  and  valuable 
contributions  to  that  science  were  made  by  his  patient  re¬ 
searches  and  through  various  papers  from  his  pen.  In  the 
issue  of  Nature  for  April  10,  1890,  Professor  George  J. 
Romanes,  who  was  then  its  editor  and  was  generally 
•Ely  Volume,  p.  139.  *Ely  Volume,  p.  141. 
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recognized  as  the  most  authoritative  living  interpreter  of 
Darwinism,  wrote  as  follows,  in  introducing  one  of  Mr. 
Gulick’s  articles : — 

"I  cannot  allow  the  present  communication  to  appear  in  these  columns 
without  again  recording  my  conviction  that  the  writer  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  of  living  thinkers  upon  Darwinian  topics,  and  that  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  have  l)een  reached  by  his  twenty  years  of  thought  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  theory  of  evolution  than  any  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  post- Darwinian  period.” 

The  important  personal  benefit  which  Mr.  Romanes  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  scientific  missionary  in  the  renewal  of 
that  religions  faith  which  he  had  well-nigh  abandoned  has 
been  related  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Bibliotheca 
S.-tCRA  for  January,  1896.  In  the  present  connection  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  valuable  contribution  to  science 
which  has  been  rendered  by  this  man  whose  chief  business 
is  not  that  of  the  scientist,  but  of  the  Christian  missionary. 
President  Martin,  in  “A  Cycle  of  Cathay,”  says: — 

‘‘It  is  to  iiii.<sionaiic.s  that  China  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
text-books  of  modern  science  now  accessible  to  her  people;  a  fact  which 
led  a  Chinese  scholar  of  high  position  to  maintain  that  China  has  de¬ 
rived  more  advantage  from  Christian  missions  than  from  foreign  com¬ 
merce”  (p.  457). 

These  are  samples  merely,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  illustrative  of  the  contributions  to  science  and 
scientific  literature,  made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  with  reference  to  all  branches 
of  scientific  investigation  and  knowledge.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  testimony  of  Rear- 
Admiral  ('x.  Pi.  Belknap,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  when 
he  says : — 

‘‘I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  ruler, 
official,  merchant,  or  any  other  person,  from  emperors,  viceroys,  judges, 
governors,  counselors,  generals,  ministers,  admirals,  merchants,  and 
others,  down  to  the  lowest  coolies  in  China  and  Japan,  Siam  and  Korea, 
who,  in  their  associates  or  dealings  with  their  fellow-men  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  are  not  indebted  every  day  of  their  lives  to  the  work  and 
•chievements  of  the  American  missionaries.” 
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Third,  consider  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  by 
Christian  missions  and  missionaries  to  commerce  and  man¬ 
ufactures.  At  the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  is  open  to  an  interchange  of  goods ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
with  regard  to  this  that  our  nation  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  peoples:  we  form  treaties  with  them, 
we  establish  American  consulates  at  foreign  ports,  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  certain  rights  and  privileges  in  lands  across  the 
seas,  we  extend  similar  rights  and  privileges  to  the  citizens 
of  other  countries, — all  in  the  interests  of  trade  very  large¬ 
ly  :  that  business  men,  manufacturers,  and  others  may  find 
a  market  for  their  wares  and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property  in  every  land  which  we  choose  to  enter. 

In  this  respect  a  great  and  beneficent  change  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  century :  a  change  by  virtue  of  which 
our  vessels,  mariners,  merchants,  tourists,  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  lands  that  once  were  stoutly  closed  against  them,  and 
to  engage  in  their  various  pursuits  of  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  on  terms  advantageous  to  themselves;  a  change  which 
is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  self-denying  efforts  of 
Christian  missionaries,  toiling  oftentimes  in  darkness  and 
in  the  midst  of  numerous  privations  and  hardships  long 
before  they  were  recognized  in  the  commercial  world,  laying 
foundations  upon  which  not  only  Christianity,  but  edifices 
of  trade  and  commerce,  should  afterward  be  built.  It  is 
my  present  business  to  defend  and  illustrate  this  statement. 

In  the  year  1858  a  commercial  treaty  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  vast  empire  of  China. 
That  was  a  most  notable  event  and  of  large  significance  to 
the  people  of  botli  nationaliti(  .s.  By  means  of  it  the  gates 
of  that  populous  territory,  which  had  been  closely  shut  and 
jealously  guarded  against  the  entrance  of  all  barbarian  for¬ 
eigners,  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  citizens  of  this 
republic  for  purposes  of  trade  and  travel.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get,  however,  that  preparations  for  that  notable  event,  of 
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so  much  consequence  in  the  later  history  of  the  world, 
were  made  by  the  presence  on  Chinese  soil,  and  the  labors 
among  the  Chinese  people,  of  such  Christian  missionaries 
as  Morrison  and  Gutzlaff  of  Europe,  E.  C.  Bridgman  and 
Peter  Parker  of  the  American  Board,  and  a  noble  company 
of  others  who  had  ventured  to  face  the  yellow  dragon  of 
paganism,  and  who  with  admirable  patience  and  heroic  en¬ 
durance  had  succeeded  in  unlocking  those  double-barred 
gates  on  the  inside.  European  and  American  commerce 
owe  to  Christian  missions  in  China  an  immense  debt,  which 
if  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  would  impose  upon  the  treas¬ 
uries  of  our  mission  boards  a  sudden  and  tremendous  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches. 

Several  years  ago  a  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  passengers  constructed  a  rude  raft  of  boards, 
on  which,  after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  exposure,  nine¬ 
teen  persons  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
The  natives,  supposing  that  these  newcomers  were  slavers, 
at  first  hid  themselves ;  but  the  fear  of  the  shipwrecked 
party  was  equally  great,  lest  they  should  be  summarily 
despatched  and  devoured, — a  fate  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  befallen  them  thirty  years  earlier.  Neither  party 
could  understand  the  speech  of  the  other.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  natives  uttered  the  word  “missionary,” 
and  at  once  the  poor  mariners  took  heart  and  comfort. 
“The  kindness  of  the  natives  was  remarkable.  They  sup¬ 
plied  every  want,  and  on  the  following  morning  went” 
twelve  miles  to  inform  Mr.  Nettleton,  the  Wesleyan  mis¬ 
sionary,  of  the  coming  of  the  strangers.  The  difference 
between  the  treatment  which  they  received  and  that  which 
would  have  been  theirs  thirty  years  before  is  due  to  the 
beneficent,  mollifying,  transforming,  influence  of  Christian 
missionaries;  and  Fiji  to-day,  thanks  to  that  same  Chris¬ 
tian  influence,  is  at  once  a  safe  resort  and  a  valuable  ac- 
<luisition  to  the  commercial  world. 
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In  the  days  when  the  capture  of  whales  in  the  North 
Pacific  was  a  leading  industry  of  New  England,  was  it  an 
advantage  to  our  fathers  that  their  vessels  were  permitted 
to  stop  for  supplies  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  Has  it  been 
an  advantage  in  later  times  that  these  islands  have  opened 
wide  their  coral  gates,  and  invited  us  to  pass  through  and 
partake  of  the  best  that  the  land  affords  ?  Is  it  a  present 
and  prospective  advantage  to  this  republic  that  this  cluster 
of  Pacific  gems  is  now  an  inherent  part  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try?  Let  us  not  forget  the  history  of  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  method  by  which 
this  condition  of  advantage  has  been  brought  about.  Let 
us  not  ignore  the  magnificent  work  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  upon  these  islands,  and  the  corresponding  debt 
of  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  land  owe  to  the 
noble  band  of  missionaries  who  have  labored  there  since 
1820.  Ill  fifty  years  $1,250,000  were  expended  by  the 
American  Board,  it  is  .said,  for  the  evangelization  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  while  during  the  same  time  America,  has  received 
about  four  million  dollars  a  year  in  trade  with  Hawaii. 

“In  former  times  there  was  not  an  island  in  all  Polynesia  where  a  ship 
could  touch  without  imminent  f>eril.  There  is  scarcely  a  group  of  isl¬ 
ands  with  which  is  not  connected  some  tale  of  massacre.  Now  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  ships  may  anchor,  refit,  and  recruit; 
and  the  seamen  may  wander  in  safety  over  the  fields  and  through  the 
groves.  If  the  missions  in  the  Pacific  had  been  sustained  entirely  by  our 
government  and  the  governments  of  PvUrope  it  would  have  been  a  small 
expenditure  compared  with  the  mere  commercial  advantages  which  have 
been  gained— a  far  more  economical  expenditure  than  characterizes  most 
of  our  national  enterprises.” 

It  has  been  affirmed  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  statement)  that  England’s  mis¬ 
sions  bring  a  return  of  ten  pounds  in  trade  for  every  pound 
given  to  convert  the  heathen.  Doubtless  too  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  other  countries  in  which  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  are  organized  and  at  work.  The  self-denying  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  with  the  Word  of  Life  to  all 
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people  have  achieved  for  this  people  a  greater  commercial 
blessing  than  all  fleets  and  armies  could  have  done  which 
might  have  been  sent  to  batter  down  the  gates  of  nations 
that  refuse  us  entrance.  At  a  less  cost  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  greater  good. 

Civilization  follows  close  in  the  wake  of  Christianity. 
Give  a  people  the  word  of  God,  and  presently  they  will  be 
calling  for  houses  and  clothing  and  tools.  When  men 
have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  speaking  unto  them, 
as  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  the  same  result  has 
followed :  their  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  they  have  seen 
that  they  were  naked  ;  and  a  traffic  in  the  modern  substi¬ 
tute  for  fig-leaves  has  begun.  New  desires  have  arisen  in 
hearts  that  the  gospel  has  reached  ;  and  these  desires  are 
supplied  from  the  lands  that  have  sent  the  gospel  and  the 
missionary.  The  wealth  of  our  mines,  the  fabric  of  our 
mills,  and  the  harvests  of  our  fields  have  crossed  the  water 
in  all  directions  to  supply  the  need  of  those  who,  but  for 
Christian  effort,  would  have  been  content  still  to  live  with¬ 
out  our  aid.  Because  missionaries  have  gone  among  the 
nations  conveying  the  gospel,  not  only  has  there  been  an 
increased  demand  for  Bibles,  and  an  increased  activity  of 
all  agencies  employed  in  the  publication  of  Bibles ;  but 
more  spindles  have  been  set  flying  in  our  factories,  more 
machinery  has  been  constructed  in  our  foundries,  more  la¬ 
borers  have  found  employment  in  our  mines,  more  shoes 
have  been  made  in  our  shops,  more  tools  and  implements 
of  every  description  have  been  fashioned  and  every  branch 
of  industry  has  received  additional  impulse.  Telegraphs, 
railroads,  steamboats,  are  now  in  daily  use  among  peoples 
who  have  been  prepared  for  such  things  through  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  Christian  missionary,  who  has  proved  every¬ 
where  and  always  an  efficient  pioneer  for  the  artisan,  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant. 

It  was  Livingstone,  the  missionary,  that  preceded  Stan- 
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ley,  the  explorer,  and  made  possible  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  latter.  It  was  Mackay  of  Uganda,  that  grand 
specimen  of  a  Scotch  missionary,  that  carried  into  the 
wilds  of  Africa  at  once  the  gospel  of  everlasting  life,  the 
mechanic  arts  of  European  civilization,  and  the  sectional 
steamboat  with  which  to  convey  both  Christianity  and  civ¬ 
ilization  to  the  tribes  of  that  barbarous  region.  It  was  a 
young  man  employed  by  a  missionary  society  in  Siam  that 
introduced  to  the  nobility  of  that  country  a  knowledge  of 
Western  art  and  science,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in 
twenty  years  a  large  iron  steamer,  owned  entirely  by  na¬ 
tives,  was  plying  between  Siam  and  Singapore,  and  an¬ 
other,  also  owned  by  natives,  between  Siam  and  China.  In 
view  of  the  benefits  brought  to  him  by  the  missionary,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  king  contributed  generously  toward 
the  building  of  a  Mission  Seminary.  He  also  presented 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  widow  of  a  missionary  who  had 
taught  him  English.  Private  citizens,  too,  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  machinery  of  various  sorts,  a  single  order  from 
one  man  amounting  to  nearly  $40,000.  Missions  and  man¬ 
ufactures  are  first  cousins. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  Rev.  Henry  Marden  of 
Marash  bore  the  following  testimony  to  the  commercial 
value  of  foreign  missions,  and  every  year  only  increases 
the  measure  of  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  it : — 

“The  Oriental,  when  left  to  himself,  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  ancestors,  and  aspires  to  nothing  better.  No  contact  with 
Western  civilization  has  ever  roused  him  from  his  apathy,  but  when  hii 
heart  is  warmed  into  life  by  gospel  truth,  his  mind  awakes,  and  he  wants 
a  clock,  a  book,  a  glass  window,  and  a  flour-mill.  Almost  every  steamer 
that  leaves  New  York  for  the  Levant  brings  sewing-machines,  watches, 
carpenters’  tools,  cabinet  organs,  and  other  appliances  of  Christian  civit 
ization,  in  response  to  native  orders  that  never  would  have  been  sent  bat 
for  the  open  Bible;  and  now  as  you  pick  your  way  along  the  narrow  street 
through  the  noisy  crowd  of  men,  camels,  donkeys,  and  dogs,  the  click  of 
an  American  sewing-machine,  or  the  sweet  strains  of  an  American  oigan, 
often  g;reet  your  ear,  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  from  home.’’* 

*  Miss.  Herald,  1880,  p.  48. 
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Here,  then,  is  an  open,  abundant,  and  ever-enlarging 
market  for  the  alleged  overproduction  of  American  indus¬ 
tries.  Arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  savage  citizens  of 
Africa,  Patagonia,  and  Central  America;  awake  the  tor¬ 
pid,  sluggish  Chinaman  from  the  lethargy  of  ages;  com¬ 
pel  the  Hottentot  and  the  Maori  to  recognize  their  poverty ; 
increase  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  wants  of  barbar¬ 
ous  nations ;  and  presently  the  naked  savage  will  be  call¬ 
ing  for  a  shirt  (and  a  silk  hat,  perhaps),  the  cave-dweller 
will  build  him  a  house,  the  ignorant  will  begin  to  learn 
letters;  hammers  and  nails,  books  and  papers,  fountain- 
pens  and  gold-bowed  spectacles,  clocks  and  bicycles,  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamboats,  telescopes  and  pianos,  pills  and  con¬ 
fectionery,  sewing-machines  and  harvesters,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  all  descriptions  and  for  all  sorts  of  uses, 
will  be  demanded  to  an  extent  that  will  put  a  speedy  em¬ 
bargo  on  hard  times  at  home,  and  secure  magnificent  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  workingmen  in  every  portion  of  the  world 
abroad.  And  there  is  nothing  like  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  arousing  dormant  energies  and  bringing  into  dis¬ 
tinct  consciousness  the  manifold  wants  of  man. 

Fourth,  the  distinct  contributions  of  Christian  missions 
to  the  material  groivth  and  prosperity  of  this  republic 
have  been  both  magnificent  and  important.  They  ought 
to  have  mention  here.  I  can  only  refer  in  passing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  splendid  work  wrought  early  in  our  national 
history,  or  preliminary  to  it,  by  those  heroic  missionaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  pushed  their  way  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  across  the  Great  Lakes,  and  into  the  im¬ 
mense  wilderness  of  the  interior,  living  among  the  native 
Indians,  sharing  their  experiences,  learning  their  laws,  “  in¬ 
different  to  hunger,  nakedness,  and  cold,  and  to  fatigues 
and  weariness  by  night  and  by  day,”  planting  the  token  of 
Christianity  among  the  wigwams  of  savage  tribes,  daring, 
enduring,  suffering  privation,  sickness,  pain,  and  death  in 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  2 
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their  heroic  endeavors  to  win  a  continent  for  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  of  God.* 

Time  would  fail  me,  too,  to  indicate  at  any  length  the 
later  labors  of  both  Roman  and  Protestant  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  upon  the  vast  plains  and  amid  the  wild 
mountains  of  the  West  and  South,  by  means  of  which  ter¬ 
rible  warfares  and  perpetual  conflicts  between  the  army  of 
the  United  States  and  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  have  given 
place  to  orderly  communities,  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
church. 

As  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  value  of  missions  to 
the  national  government,  take  the  well-known  instance  of 
the  acquisition  by  the  government  of  this  country  of  the 
vast  and  valuable  territory  of  the  Northwest,  where  flow 
the  waters  of  the  great  Columbia. 

“Our  right  to  that  territory  was  based  upon  the  purchase  of  all  French 
claims  in  1803  and  all  Spanish  claims  in  1819,  besides  the  title  of  discov¬ 
ery  by  Captain  Gray,  in  the  ship  ‘Columbia’  of  Boston,  in  1791.  Our 
possession  of  the  region,  however,  was  long  thwarted  by  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  whose  forts  and  factors  controlled  it.  In 
1828  they  took  possession  of  the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  with  a  view,  at 
Sir  George  Simpson  said,  to  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in  the 
valley  above.  Other  colonies  were  planted  at  various  available  points, 
80  that  they  practically  held  the  whole  country  in  1832.’’ 

Four  years  later,  however,  certain  missionaries  (two 
men  with  their  wives)  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  a 
new  chapter  in  American  history  began  to  be  written.  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding,  and  their 
wives,  had  crossed  the  Rockies  and  the  plains,  and  estab¬ 
lished  two  mission  stations,  one  on  the  Walla  Walla  River 
and  the  other  on  the  Clear  Water.  Dr.  Whitman  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  plan  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
to  secure  that  entire  region  for  Great  Britain,  not  only  by 
immigration,  but  by  creating  the  impression  that  wagons 
could  never  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia. 

*  K  Bancroft,  ii.  320  Sfg. 
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The  way,  the  only  way,  for  defeating  this  plot  and  sav¬ 
ing  this  valuable  province  to  the  United  States,  was  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  this  suggestion  by  the  conveyance  of  a 
party  of  immigrants  from  the  East  over  the  Rockies,  and 
enabling  them  to  settle  upon  those  fertile  fields.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  him,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  undertaking  that 
stupendous  and  perilous  enterprise,  in  regard  to  the  results 
of  which  a  member  of  Congress  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  one  million  dollars  a  year  for  fifty  years  would  not 
equal  its  value  to  the  country.  Leaving  his  wife  in  the 
care  of  a  missionary  family  at  the  Dalles,  he  dons  his  buf¬ 
falo  cloak,  packs  his  flour  and  pemmican  on  an  extra  pony, 
and  starts  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  dead  of  winter,  tak¬ 
ing  all  risks  from  cold,  starvation,  and  hostile  Indians,  on 
a  most  heroic  and  patriotic  errand.  The  next  February 
he  reaches  St.  Louis,  frost-bitten  and  exhausted,  but  ear¬ 
nest  and  eloquent  upon  the  theme  of  saving  Oregon  to  the 
Union.  He  engages  when  spring  shall  open  to  convey  a 
colony,  in  wagons,  to  the  Columbia.  In  due  time  we  find 
him  in  Washington,  holding  interviews  with  President 
Tyler  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster.  The 
latter  has  been  saying, — 

“What  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worthless  area,  this  region  of  sav¬ 
ages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts  and  shifting  sands,  and  whirlwinds,  of 
dust,  of  cactus,  of  prairie  dogs  ?  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to  put 
these  great  deserts  or  these  endless  mountain  ranges,  imptenetrable,  and 
covered  to  the  bases  with  eternal  snow  ?  What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do 
with  the  Western  coast— a  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rockbound,  cheerless,  un¬ 
interesting,  with  not  a  harbor  on  it  ?  What  use  have  we  for  such  a  coun¬ 
try?  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treasury  to 
place  the  Pacific  coast  one  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  to-day.” 

This  positive  opposition  and  the  general  apathy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  project  of  Dr.  Whitman  must  be  overcome ; 
and  he  valiantly  sets  himself  to  prevail  against  them,  and 
to  save  the  great  Northwest  to  the  republic.  Failing  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  interviews  President  Tyler,  from 
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whom  he  extracts  the  promise,  “  If  you  take  your  emi¬ 
grants  over  there,  the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified,”  referring 
to  a  treaty,  then  pending,  by  which  that  “w'orthless  terri¬ 
tory,”  as  Webster  termed  it,  w’as  to  be  traded  off  to  Great 
Britain  for  certain  concessions  relative  to  cod-fishing  off 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  By  dint  of  great  exertions 
our  indomitable  missionary  gathers  about  him  one  thou¬ 
sand  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  ages  and  oc¬ 
cupations,  who  propose  to  traverse  with  him  the  pathless 
forests,  the  bridgeless  rivers,  the  tow^ering  mountains,  and 
the  verdureless  plains,  to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  where  they  are  to  make  homes  for  themselves, 
and  save  an  empire  for  the  Union.  He  goes  in  advance, — 
this  heroic  missionary,  this  intrepid  explorer,  this  keen- 
eyed  prophet,  this  American  statesman,  this  pioneer  of 
Christian  civilization,  this  leader  of  a  nineteenth-century 
crusade, — marking  the  w’ay  w'ith  stakes  and  bits  of  papers, 
w’ith  w'rittcn  directions  for  his  follow'ers,  until  they  reach 
the  Willamette,  his  pledge  is  redeemed,  and  that  vast  and 
valuable  area  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 

“The  line  was  drawn  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
and  thus  the  land  was  saved  to  the  Union,  from  which  the  three  Statea, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Itlaho,  have  since  been  formed.  Into  that  ter¬ 
ritory  you  might  put  all  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  V'irginia,  West  Virginia,  and  have  enough  land  left 
over  to  make  three  Connecticuts — saved  to  the  United  States  because 
Marcus  Whitman  was  prophet  enough  to  foresee  the  value  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  hero  enough  to  risk  his  life  to  save  it.  Then  he  settled 
down  as  though  he  had  done  nothing  great,  to  take  up  again  his  work  as 
teacher  and  physician,” 

until  British  envy  and  hatred  secured  his  assassination  as 
a  Christian  martyr,  November  29,  1847.  honor  to  his 
name! 

Fifth,  this  paper  would  be  far  more  incomplete  than  it 
must  prove  at  the  very  best,  if  it  were  to  omit  distinct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  philanthropic  benefits  which  Christian  missions 
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have  conferred  upon  the  various  peoples  among  whom 
they  have  been  established.  In  the  thought  and  intent  of 
the  supporters  of  such  missions  they  are  essentially  philan¬ 
thropic,  since  it  is  held  that  nothing  so  tends  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  humanity  as  the  inculcation  and 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
aside  from  this,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of 
missions,  which  is  to  evangelize  the  nations,  large  and  val¬ 
uable  benefits  have  been  wrought,  looking  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  world.  In  imitation  of  the  Master,  these 
modern  disciples  have  not  only  preached  the  gospel,  but 
healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  and  broken  the  chains  of 
oppression. 

That  marvelous  man  who  died  upon  his  knees  in  a  hut 
in  Central  Africa,  and  whose  body  was  conveyed  across 
that  dark  continent  by  two  others  whose  hearts  were  as 
brave  as  their  skins  w'ere  dark,  that  it  might  be  taken  back 
to  England  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  conse¬ 
crated  his  life  and  his  splendid  talents  to  the  opening  of 
that  vast  continent  to  a  form  of  civilization  which  would 
make  forever  impossible  the  horrors  of  the  infamous  slave- 
trade;  and  he  died  invoking  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  slab  erected  to  his  memory  in  that  resting- 
place  of  England’s  honored  dead  is  inscribed  this  sentence, 
uttered  by  David  Livingstone  just  a  year  previous  to  his 
death :  “All  I  can  add  in  my  loneliness  is.  May  Heaven’s  rich 
blessing  come  down  on  every  one,  American,  Englishman, 
or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world.” 

Human  avarice,  cupidity,  and  greed  of  gain  have  wrought 
most  cruelly  and  viciously  to  maintain  this  abomination; 
but  over  against  these  forces  of  evil  the  Christian  church, 
through  its  devoted  agents,  the  missionaries,  has  uttered 
Its  protest  and  secured  the  aid  of  powerful  nations  to  abol- 
wh  forever  the  inhuman  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Through 
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this  agency,  thousands  of  hapless  men  and  women  have 
been  delivered  from  the  cruel  fate  which  has  overtaken 
thousands  of  others ;  and  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  witnesses  the  cessation  of  that  awful  curse  which  for 
so  many  generations  has  been  visited  upon  the  dusky  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ham. 

An  important  and  invaluable  branch  of  mission  work  is 
the  scientific  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  On  hea¬ 
then  soil,  among  pagan  peoples  and  amid  barbaric  sur¬ 
roundings,  hospitals  have  been  erected,  dispensaries  estab¬ 
lished,  diseases  healed,  surgical  operations  performed, 
countless  lives  prolonged,  and  the  bitterness  of  death  alle¬ 
viated  in  the  name  and  by  the  followers  of  him  who  came 
to  bear  the  sorrows  and  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  As  a  sample  of  a  large  amount  of  beneficent 
work  performed  along  this  line,  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  North  China  mission  of  the  American  Board  gives  the 
following  statement  regarding  a  single  station,  Paotingfu, 
under  the  medical  care  of  a  single  physician.  Dr.  Noble 
During  the  year  1897  no  less  than  11,788  treatments  were 
bestowed  free  of  charge,  upon  the  sick  and  suffering,  while 
463  surgical  operations  were  performed.  This  is  in  small 
part  a  result  of  the  beginning  of  medical  missions  in  China 
by  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  was  sent  to  Canton  in  1835  by 
the  American  Board.  That  empire  is  clotted  here  and 
there  with  these  tokens  of  a  Christian  and  humanitarian 
and  philanthropic  civilization.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  through  this  agency  the  emperor’s  palace  at  Peking 
was  opened  a  few  years  ago  to  the  entrance  of  a  foreign, 
Christian,  female  physician. 

Dr.  MacKay  of  Far  Formosa  testifies: — 

“No  part  of  my  preparatory  training  proved  more  practically  helpW 
than  the  medical  studies  pursued  in  Toronto  and  New  York.  I  fouwl 
the  people  suffering  from  various  ailments  and  diseases,  and  the  power 
to  relieve  their  pains  and  heal  their  diseases  won  for  the  mission  grateful 
funds  and  supp>orters.’’ 
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In  his  hospital  at  Tamsiii,  3, 156  new  patients  and  7,580  old 
patients  were  treated  in  a  single  year.  He  refers  also  to 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  dentistry  and  the  great  service 
rendered  to  suffering  humanity  by  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
over  21,000  of  which  he  had  so  removed  in  a  residence 
there  of  twenty-one  years.  These  various  curative  agen¬ 
cies,  it  should  be  further  remarked, — 

"are  not  merely  institutions  for  the  relief  of  present  suffering,  but  they 
are  training-schools,  where  the  natives  are  taught  Western  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  sent  out  among  their  fellow-countrymen  as  intelligent,  use¬ 
ful  practitioners.  Thus  the  benefits  go  on  to  future  generations.” 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  philanthropic  benefits  of 
Christian  missions,  take  the  remarkable  career  of  that  no¬ 
ble  man  who,  after  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  well¬ 
doing  at  home  and  abroad,  is  spending  the  evening  of  his 
useful  life  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  I  refer  to  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  physician,  preacher, 
linguist,  baker,  scholar,  teacher,  author,  manufacturer  of 
rat-traps  and  washing-machines,  diplomatist,  professor  of 
theology,  president  of  a  New  England  college,  Yankee, 
Christian,  missionary,  regarding  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  “if  Dr.  Hamlin  were  a  Romanist,  that  church  would 
canonize  him  as  .soon  after  death  as  the  almanac  would  al¬ 
low,”  and  without  whose  personality  and  efficient  labors 
the  modern  history  of  Turkey  cannot  be  fully  understood. 
It  is  due  to  the  heroism,  earnestness,  and  fidelity  of  such 
men  as  he  that  that  vast  and  fearfully  suffering  empire  is 
dotted  here  and  there  with  Christian  schools  and  colleges, 
whose  students  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  go  forth  carrying  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence  into  the  homes  of  the  persecuted  people,  thus 
bringing  upon  themselves  indeed  the  atrocities  of  the  in¬ 
tolerant  Turk,  but  laying  foundations  also  for  a  new  and 
better  government  when  this  awful  monster  shall  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  way. 
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Meanwhile  the  slaughters  that  have  been  wrought  in 
the  name  of  the  false  prophet,  the  butcheries  of  innocent 
Christians  which  have  startled  the  civilized  world,  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  Mohammedanism,  have  furnished  sad  occasion  and 
awful  opportunity  for  renewed  exhibition  of  that  beneficent 
spirit  which  always  and  everywhere  has  actuated  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary.  The  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee  have  found  their 
philanthropic  efforts  heartily  seconded  and  indorsed  by  the 
noble  men  and  women  whom  the  mission  boards  had  al¬ 
ready  planted  in  the  land,  and  among  the  people  familiar 
with  their  ways  and  needs  and  the  recipients  of  their  con¬ 
fidence,  as  now  of  their  thanks.  Take  this  testimony  from 
Clara  Barton  of  the  need  and  of  the  help  when  the  crisis 
was  most  urgent: — 

“The  condition  of  the  people  could  hardly  be  worse.  Homeless, 
friendless,  bereft,  widowed,  despoiled,  without  foo<l,  clothes,  or  shelter, 
famishing,  horrified,  sick,  hopeless,  waiting  for  the  death  that  lingers 
too  long — this  is  the  situation.  Need  one  say  more?  How  is  it  being 
met  ?  Bravely,  heroically,  by  our  devoted  missionaries  as  almoners,  lx)th 
men  and  women.  If  America  had  done  nothing  more,  she  is  yet  an  hon¬ 
ored  country  to  have  produced  these  women.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
and  consuls  are  all  doing  double  duty.”  • 

In  her  report  of  Red  Cross  work  in  Turkey  during  the 
year  1895,  Miss  Barton  includes  this  sentence:  “None  of 
us  have  found  a  better  medium  for  the  dispensation  of 
charitable  relief  than  the  faitliful  missionaries  already  in 
the  country.” 

As  a  notable  sample  of  such  charitable  service  rendered 
in  time  of  great  distress,  take  the  case  of  Dr.  Grace  Kim¬ 
ball  of  Van,  who,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fearful  des¬ 
olation  and  the  awful  suffering  wrought  by  the  unspeaka¬ 
ble  Turk  in  the  district  where  she  was  engaged  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Board,  set  herself  resolutely,  he¬ 
roically,  and  patiently,  to  organize  an  industrial  bureau 
and  a  village  relief  work,  by  means  of  which  the  many 
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thousand  impoverished,  denuded,  starving  Armenians  of 
the  region  might  earn  enough  in  return  for  their  labor  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  until  perchance  the  trouble 
should  be  over.  The  story  of  her  labors  in  behalf  of  that 
persecuted  people  is  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  Christian 
nobility,  heroism,  and  grit,  as  well  as  grace,  which  illus¬ 
trates  anew,  and  in  striking  colors,  the  philanthropic  feat¬ 
ures  of  Christian  missions. 

So  too  in  other  lands,  and  in  the  midst  of  other  calam¬ 
ities  ;  when  crops  have  failed  in  India,  and  her  famishing 
natives  have  called  for  bread ;  when  the  great  river  of 
China  has  overflowed  its  banks,  and  carried  devastation  to 
myriads  of  China’s  poor ;  when  the  ravages  of  disease  have 
swept  away  thousands  of  helpless,  ignorant  peoples  whose 
gods  brought  no  relief ;  through  the  hands  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary,  money  and  bread  and  medicine  and  care 
and  abundant  relief  have  been  furnished,  in  evidence  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  religion  which  they  carry  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  preparing 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  religion  by  the  many  who 
in  such  practical  and  literal  ways  give  heed  to  the  invitation 
of  the  psalmist,  “Oh,  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.” 

The  main  intent  of  Christian  missions  is  to  send  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  proclaim  the  saving 
grace  of  God  in  every  land  under  heaven.  But  side  by 
side  with  this  controlling  motive,  and  incidentally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  working  out  of  this  divine  plan,  the  world 
is  abundantly  blessed  with  material  advantages,  Christian 
civilization,  and  commercial  prosperity.  There  is  no  class 
of  men  and  women  at  once  so  heroic,  so  self-denying,  and  so 
eflScient  in  advancing  the  interests  of  humanity,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  as  that  noble  band  of  students  and  workers 
whom  we  honor  as  Christian  missionaries.  They  have  few 
peers,  and  no  superiors,  in  discovering  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  in  taking  to  them  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  civilization. 
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ARTICLE  II, 

MY  TIME  AT  RUGBY  (1869-74). 

BY  THR  RRV.  HRNRY  HAVMAN,  D.  D. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  opposition  with  which  I 
had  to  contend.  I  know  that  among  my  then  colleagues 
of  the  hostile  clique  were  several  who  were  incapable  of 
thus  trifling  with  the  vital  elements  of  schoolboy  faith. 
But  they  gave  me  no  support,  .save  that  of  a  “nominal” 
sort  already  recorded  above;  while  on  the  Governing  Body 
the  bishops  and  other  clerical  members  took  the  course 
which  has  been  shown  above,  and  of  which  other  examples 
will  follow. 

It  will  be  remembered*  that  I  had  dismissed  one  School- 
house  tutor  absolutely,  and  requested  the  trustees  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  other  from  his  post  as  master.  From  the  tuition 
of  the  School-house  I  had  myself  removed  him.  This  left 
that  side  of  his  hitherto  emoluments  blank.  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  or  desire  this ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  the  financial 
system  which  I  found  existing  and  could  not  summarily 
alter.  I  could  not  recommend  private  pupils  to  one  who 
by  his  attitude  and  conduct  had  made  my  confidence  im* 
po.ssible.  This,  however,  on  his  complaining  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors,  was  what  they  required  me  to  do.  I  complied  with 
their  decision,  but  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  their  act, 
not  mine.  They  then  passed  a  minute  calling  on  me  either 
to  state  my  grounds  for  want  of  confidence  (which  were,  to 
*  See  supra,  p.  95  et  seq. 
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those  of  them  who  had  followed  the  history  of  school-af¬ 
fairs  since  my  appointment,  unmistakably  evident),  or  else 
treat  those  grounds  as  non-existent  and  not  allow  them  to 
influence  my  conduct. 

The  Chairman-Bishop  (Worcester)  had  concurred  in  the 
minute  reflecting  on  the  assistant  masters  generally  and 
I  their  purely  “nominal  cooperation.”  He  knew  of  the  inso- 
j  lent  letter  with  this  same  gentleman’s  signature  to  it,  and 
'  of  Dr.  (by  this  time  Bishop)  Temple’s  arrogant  impeach- 
I  ment  of  my  appointment.  But  all  this  he  now  thought  it 
I  decent  to  ignore,  and,  having  now  surrendered  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  clique,  he  thought  it  further  decent  to  require  me  to 
ignore  the  same  facts  also.  Thus  the  affectation  of  not 
being  aware  of  my  rea.sons  for  lack  of  confidence  was  a 
flagrant  hypocrisy. 

In  compliance,  however,  with  the  official  requirement,  I 
wrote  to  the  complainant  master  a  private  letter  in  which 
I  stated  the  most  recent  of  the.se  reasons  hypothetically 
only,  as  depending  upon  statements  which  had  reached  me 
to  his  discredit,  and  leaving  it  open  to  him  to  rebut ‘those 
statements.  He  made  no  attempt  of  the  kind,  but  for¬ 
warded  my  private  letter  to  him,  written  in  compliance 
with  their  own  requirement,  to  the  Governors,  who  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  accusation  brought  by 
me  against  him.  They  followed  np  this  plain  violation  of 
all  equity  by  giving  me  no  notice  that  they  had  adopted 
this  view,  nor  any  opportunity  for  any  defense  or  explana¬ 
tion,  and  proceeded  to  frame  a  hostile  minute  dated  Octo- 
23,  1872,  deciding  the  ca.se  without  my  ever  being 
heard, — a  condemnation  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial. 
This  was  followed  by  a  partisan  paragraph  in  a  new.s- 
paper,  .showing  that  the  purport  of  it  had  leaked  out. 
i  On  November  23d  and  30th  they  again  held  meetings, 
j  following  up  the  .same  subject.  On  each  of  these  days 
counsel  was  instructed  on  my  behalf,  and  was  known  to  be 
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in  attendance,  but  was  each  time  excluded,  and  dismissed 
unheard.  On  the  latter  date  a  more  elaborate  ^nd  more 
censorious  minute  was  framed,  again  of  course  without  my 
ever  being  called  upon  to  explain  or  defend  ;  of  which 
minute  three  paragraphs  were  sent  to  me  and  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  master.  Within  three  days  these  same  three  paragraphs 
appeared  in  various  hostile  newspapers ;  utterly  unauthor¬ 
ized,  but,  as  before,  supplied  by  one  of  the  Governors  or  one 
of  their  proUges.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  from  either  their 
Chairman-Bishop  or  their  clerk  any  explanation  of  this 
treachery.  I  had  made  the  same  attempt  in  vain  earlier, 
when,  in  February,  1872,  the  minute  declaring  that  “they 
refrained  from  expressing  approval,”  etc.,  as  stated  above,* 
had  surreptitiously  appeared.  Somewhat  later  a  friendly 
member  of  their  Body  drew  attention  to  this  furtive  dela¬ 
tion,  with,  I  believe,  severe  comments  of  his  own.  This, 
I  was  infornied,  drew  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  remark, 
made  openly  at  the  Governors’  meeting,  that  “he  should 
like  to  see  who  would  stop  his  mouth.” 

I  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  doubtful  report  and  mere 
hearsay.  But  I  beg  attention  to  the  following  fact :  I  have 
still  a  private  letter,  dated  April,  1872,  i.e.  in  the  full  flush 
of  then  recent  facts,  from  one  of  the  Governing  Body,  stat¬ 
ing,  in  reference  to  the  same  question  of  divnlgence,  then 
raised,  that — 

“  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Bateson  met  it  by  stating,  that  they  considered 
themselves  free  to  state  to  any  one  anything  they  pleased,  and  they 
would  not  be  bound  [underlined  by  the  writer]  by  any  vote  to  fetter 
them.”  • 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  crushing  weight  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  fact  thus  scandalous.  Here  we  see  one  Right 
Reverend  and  one  Reverend  rebelling  against  the  authority 
of  their  own  Body,  claiming  a  mutinous  right  to  pirate  its 
confidential  documents  in  order  to  damage  the  Headmaster; 
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and,  provided  they  could  but  raise  prejudice  against  him^ 
reckless  how  their  treacherous  communiques  might  drive 
parents  from  resorting  to  the  School  committed  to  their 
charge. 

Of  course,  with  this  to  encourage  them  from  the  hostile 
clique  above  me,  that  below  me  followed  suit.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that,  on  one  occasion  when  I  addressed  an  important 
private  letter  to  a  master,  his  acknowledgment  was  antic¬ 
ipated  by  some  newspaper  lines  showing  a  guilty  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  I  drew  the  Governors’  attention  to  this ;  but  of 
course  without  result.  How  could  they  prosecute  the 
quest  of  piracy,  when  one  or  more  of  themselves  had  arro¬ 
gated  such  piracy  as  a  right?  I  take  all  this  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Bishop  Temple’s  deliberate  prediction  of  my  fail¬ 
ure  to  manage  the  School ;  and  leave  readers  to  judge  how 
far  the  above  facts  suggest  an  attempt  to  verify  it  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  School  impossible.  A  prophet 
may  well  exercise  his  predictive  gift,  when  he  possesses 
also  the  gift  of  fulfilment. 

I  have  referred  to  a  hostile  minute  of  November  30, 
1872.  Ill  less  than  a  month  later,  the  following  facts  oc¬ 
curred,  which  have  their  ludicrous  side.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  supper  given  to  the  workmen  then  engaged  on  the 
Tercentenary  buildings,  followed  by  toasts  and  speeches, 
one  speech  by  the  same  hostile  colleague,  my  sometime 
School-house  tutor,  was  reported  to  me  orally,  as  being  fa¬ 
vorable  to  and  even  laudatory  of  myself ;  confirmed  by  the 
report  in  the  next  following  Rugby  Advertiser.  On  which 
appearing,  the  speaker  wrote  to  me  privately  and  to  the 
editor  publicly,  repudiating  the  favorable  phrases,  “put 
into  his  mouth  [he  saidj  by  an  error  of  the  reporter,  and 
for  which  the  editor  had  expressed  his  regret”  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  held  privately  at  the  editor’s  own  office.  This, 
locally  published,  was  rather  amusing,  especially  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  the  British  workman,  who,  potus  et  exlex.^  had 
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been  a  listener  at  the  feast,  one  organized  indeed  expressly 
in  his  honor,  libertate  Decembri;  for  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  had  now  begun.  To  onr  surprise,  it  was  at  once  re¬ 
published  in  a  big  London  daily  paper,  which  I  may  call 
the  Vae  Victisy  from  its  proclivity  for  the  stronger  side  and 
its  amiable  habit  of  trampling  on  the  weaker. 

The  whole  matter  was  so  petty,  personal,  and  local,  that 
no  first-class  editor  would  have  stooped  to  it,  but  for  a  hos¬ 
tile  interest  dominating  his  columns.  Thus  challenged  in 
a  wider  circle,  the  Rugby  editor  wrote  publicly  in  utter 
contradiction  of  the  speaker.  He  had  been  his  own  re¬ 
porter.  He  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had  called 
at  his  office, 

“  when  I  read  him  the  shorthand  notes  (written  by  myself )  of  his  brief 
speech,  and  assured  him  that  the  words  objected  to  were  really  used  by 
him.  He  replied  that  on  such  an  occasion  one  naturally  wished  to  be  su 
agreeable  as  possible,  and  that  when  he  spoke,  ...  he  had  no  idea  a  re¬ 
porter 'was  present.” 

These  last  words  show  a  candid  naivetiy  reminding  one  of 
Mr.  Fagg’s  avowal  in  “The  Rivals,”  that  “it  hurt  his  con¬ 
science  to  be  found  out.”  Further,  every  one  will  see  that 
by  explaining  his  wish  “  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible,” 
the  speaker  in  effect  explained  away  his  own  retractation. 
The  editor  thus  wrote  not  in  my  defense,  but  in  his  own, 
against  the  charge  of  tampering  first  with  reported  words, 
and  then  of  apologizing  for  an  error  which  he  denied  hav¬ 
ing  made. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  veracity  between  a  local  editor 
and  a  master  on  the  staff,  which  the  latter  had  been  the 
means  of  blazoning  abroad  for  all  the  world  to  notice.  I 
was  only  indirectly  concerned  in  it ;  but,  as  I  had  had  the 
first-hand,  independent  testimony  of  my  trusty  colleague, 
the  Rev.  L.  F.  Burrows,  coming  straight  from  the  supper- 
table  with  the  words  fresh  in  his  memory,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  in  writing,  I  could  hardly  affect  any  doubt 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  This  speaker  was  the  gentle- 
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man  whom  the  Governing  Body  for  two  months  previous 
had  been  studiously  patronizing  at  my  expense,  and  giv¬ 
ing  vent  the  while  to  their  feelings  on  his  behalf  in  a  series 
(rf  imperious  ex-parte  minutes,  all  treating  him  as  the  in¬ 
jured  party  and  me  as  the  wanton  aggressor ;  some  express¬ 
ing  indignation  that  I  did  not  treat  him  as  entitled  to  my 
full  confidence ;  some  that  I  had,  on  frivolous  suspicions,  di¬ 
minished  his  emoluments;  some  directing  me  to  retract 
and  apologize  for  what  I  had  written  to  him  privately,  at 
their  own  direction,  and  which  they  had  then  treated  as 
injurious  charges  preferred  to  them  by  me  against  him ; 
and  several  of  these  hostile  minutes  escaping,  as  has  been 
shown,  by  treachery,  presumably  that  of  some  of  their  own 
Body,  into  the  daily  press,  or  casting  their  shadows  there 
in  hostile  paragraphs,  to  the  continuous  detriment  of  the 
School.  The  mischief  of  these  fire-brand  piracies  taken 
by  themselves  was  incalculable ;  but  every  such  treachery, 
beyond  its  immediate  mischief,  fired  a  train  of  fresh  explo¬ 
sives  in  the  press ;  until  the  journalistic  sky  all  around  me 
was  lurid  with  the  glare  of  an  ever-blazing  controversy. 
The  boys  in  their  home  circles — it  being,  as  stated,  now 
vacation  time — would  absorb  it  all,  and  hear,  and  mutually 
retail,  the  comments  passed  in  foro  domestico  when  they 
returned,  to  find  the  town  of  Rugby  itself  the  very  center 
of  the  outburst.  The  Governors  also  knew  that  all  Rugby 

was  ringing  with  the  scandal  that  the  veracity  of  Mr. - , 

their  special  protege^  had  been  publicly  impeached.  The 
local  editor  offered  to  appear  before  them  and,  shorthand 
notes  in  hand,  confront  that  gentleman.  The  flagrancy 
was  such  that  a  resident  parent,  Mr.  Stuart  Russell,  for¬ 
mally  called  upon  them  to  investigate  a  public  charge  of 
nntruthfulness  against  a  foundation  master. 

The  Governors  met  on  January  15,  1873,  with  his  letter 
before  them,  described  in  their  own  minutes  of  that  date 
(1  speak  from  having  seen  and  made  extracts  from  their 
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minute-book)  as  “  referring  to  the  matters  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Hayman  and  Mr. - and,  I  suppose  by 

way  of  a  lesson  in  truthfulness,  directed  or  drafted  on  the 
very  same  day  the  two  following  statements,  in  direct  con¬ 


flict  with  each  other : — 

clerk’s  letter  to  MR.  STUART 
RUSSELL. 

“  That  the  subject  to  which  your 
letter  relates  having  been  disposed 
of,  they  [the  Governors]  cannot 
consent  to  reopen  it.” 


MINUTE  AS  REGARDS  MYSELR. 

‘‘That  the  Governing  Body  are 
not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Hayman’s 

letters  to  Mr. - on  the  8th  and 

14th  instant,  and  that  they  now 
con.sider  it  their  duty  to  deliberate 
on  all  the  circumstances  before 
them.”  (Moved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.) 


Taking,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  as  part  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  between  myself  and  my  colleague,  they 
declared  it  to  the  writer  of  that  letter  closed^  and  shut  the 
door  of  inquiry  in  his  face;  at  the  same  time  they  place  on 
record  the  fact,  that,  as  against  myself,  they  keep  the  same 
subject  opcn^  and  make  it  a  topic  of  further  “deliberation 
on  all  the  circumstances”;  of  which  the  latest  and  most 
eclatante  was  that  upon  which  they  thus  .shut  the  door.  I 
could  not  believe  this  myself  until  I  had  verified  it  by 
comparing  the  original  documents  with  the  text  of  the 
minute-book. 

Further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “case”  presented  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Russell,  viewed  in  itself  as  a  crying  scandal,  in¬ 
volving  the  credit  and  character  of  a  foundation  master,  so 
far  from  being  “closed,”  had  never  even  been  touched. 
When  they  had  last  met  on  November  30th  it  did  not  yet 
exist!  Thus,  besides  its  flat  contradiction  to  the  minute 
of  the  same  day,  the  reply  contained  a  special,  separate 
dose  of  falsehood  against  a  parent  appealing  on  behalf  of 
the  credit  of  the  School,  by  declaring  a  ca.se  closed  which 
had  never  been  before  them  at  all.  The  Governing  Body 
out-Herods,  in  this  light,  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  chose 
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jugce  in  the  Dreyfus  case ;  while,  in  respect  of  its  patroniz¬ 
ing  falsehood  in  order  to  perpetrate  injustice,  it  resembles 
that  famous  case ;  and  in  its  successful  resistance  to  the 
scrutiny  of  daylight,  goes  beyond  it.  Except  the  figura¬ 
tive  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  it  can  never  now  be  ar¬ 
raigned  at  any  human  bar  of  justice.  It  remains  for  ap¬ 
peal  at  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice,  and  the  Chairman-Bish¬ 
op,  the  signer  of  the  minutes,  is  gone  to  give  account  there 
for  his  share  in  it. 

Now  notice  what  followed.  The  Body  met  to  pursue 
their  purpose  of  “deliberating  on  all  the,”  etc.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5th,  having  given  me  notice  that  they  “  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  me  or  receive  any  further  written  statement.” 

I  was  in  attendance  three  hours,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  being  heard,  but  was  never  admitted.  On  that  day, 
thus  behind  my  back,  another  hostile  minute  was  recorded 
against  me,  stating  that  “  my  position  and  that  of  the 
School  w'as  so  seriously  compromised,  that  .  .  .  they  must 
consider  whether  I  should  not  be  requested  to  retire  from 
the  Headmastership.”  The  reader  will  probably  form  an 
opinion  from  the  above  facts  as  to  who  were  responsible 
for  the  “compromising”  incidents  referred  to.  The  Body 
met  again  on  February  25th,  and  I  was  then  admitted, 
after  being  on  the  5th  condemned  unheard.  The  chair¬ 
man  at  once  began  by  referring  to  certain  statements  in 

reference  to  Mr. - (the  same  person  as  before),  adding 

that  “an  unfavorable  effect  had  been  left  by  them  on  some 
members  of  the  Governing  Body.”  Thus,  whereas  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15th  they  declared  to  Mr.  Stuart  Russell  that  “the 

subject”  of  “matters  in  dispute  between  me  and  Mr. - 

was  disposed  of  ”  and  “not  to  be  reopened,”  here  was  I, 
questioned  up  and  down  the  table  on  those  very  same  mat¬ 
ters  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  six  weeks  afterwards.  The 

public  impeachment  of  Mr. - ’s  veracity  by  the  local 

editor  was  never  even  adverted  to,  during  this  “reopen- 
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ing”  of  the  case  in  order  to  carry  on  the  persecution 
against  myself. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  on  a  retrospective  summary,  that 
on  three  occasions,  in  February,  October,  and  November, 
1872,  adverse  or  hostile  minutes  were  allowed  to  gain  a 
surreptitious  publicity,  either  textually  or  in  their  general 
purport ;  and  that  on  four  others,  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1872,  and  in  January  and  February,  1873,  such  min¬ 
utes  were  passed  without  myself  or  my  counsel’s  being 
heard,  although  known  to  be  in  waiting  for  the  purpose. 
Bishop  Temple  and  Dr.  Bateson  having  claimed  the  right 
to  make  what  communications  they  pleased,  it  seems  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  doubt  that  they  acted  upon  the  right  they 
so  claimed,  and  that  the  paragraphs  in  the  press,  which 
show  treachery  at  work  somewhere,  were  the  results. 

From  and  after  June,  1872,  I  was  constantly  requesting 
the  Governing  Body  to  define  their  own  view  of  the  Head¬ 
master’s  powers,  especially  as  regards  the  dismissal  of  as¬ 
sistant  masters.  They,  up  to  this  date  of  February,  1873, 
had  as  persistently  declined  to  do  it.  Thus  for  over  half 
a  year  the  work  of  framing  statutes  stood  still,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  hostile  minutes  baiting  the  Headmaster.  1 
dare  say  that,  thus  beset  and  worried,  I  made  some  mis¬ 
takes.  To  avoid  an  occasional  false  step  is  not  easy  when 
you  live  the  life  of  a  hunted  hare.  To  chronicle  these 
worries  in  detail  would  be  impossible.  Often  when  the 
day’s  work  was  nominally  over,  my  hardest  brain-toil  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  I  have  not  once,  but  often,  sat  up  writing  letters 
of  consultation  to  friendly  advisers,  or  replying  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Governors  or  their  clerk.  Sometimes 
after  such  work,  to  save  the  night-mail  for  London,  I  had 
to  make  a  rush  down  the  street  to  the  post-oflfice  between 
2  and  3  A.M.  More  than  once,  having  to  confer  with 
counsel  or  some  adviser  in  London  and  return  in  time  for 
early  duties  next  day,  I  could,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
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the  railway  service,  do  so  only  by  begging  a  place  in  the 
guard’s  van  of  a  goods  train,  which  would  land  me  at  Rug¬ 
by  at  4  to  5  A.M.,  while  the  jolting  and  the  uproar  incident 
to  goods  traffic  would  “make  night  horrible”  and  sleep 
impossible.  Amidst  such  a  life  the  school-teaching  itself 
seems,  on  the  retrospect,  a  mere  recreation  and  diversion. 
And  in  spite  of  the  hostile  broadsides  in  the  press,  kept  up 
through  the  vacation  and  continuing  into  term,  I  now  felt 
sure  of  the  allegiance  of  the  boys.  “  Treason  had  done  its 
worst”  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  had  failed  to  produce 
the  results  which  the  spitefulness  of  the  “snipers”  intend¬ 
ed  and  expected — nay,  declared  with  their  usual  veracity 
to  be  an  accomplished  fact!  Of  course  discipline  had 
some  worries  inevitable.  I  will  touch  here  on  one  only, 
because  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  factious  spirit 
which  followed  me  all  along. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  when  the  boys  had  again  gone  home 
for  vacation,  a  Housemaster  found  glaring  evidence  of  the 
consumption  of  illicit  whisky  by  his  boys.  The  labels,  I 
presume,  on  the  empty  bottles  in  a  dustbin,  gave  a  clue  to 
the  retailer,  and  so  through  him  to  his  customers.  He 
quite  rightly  pursued  the  investigation  at  once,  but  quite 
wrongly  took  upon  himself  to  promise  immunity  to  any 
who  would  confess.  There  was  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  this  excess  of  jurisdiction  on  his  part.  Indeed,  as  he 
conducted  the  whole  case  by  correspondence,  it  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  for  him  to  have  obtained  my  consent  by 
letter  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  inform  me,  ex  post  Jacto^ 
that  he  had  settled  it  and  assumed  independent  rights.  I 
of  course  told  him  my  mind  at  once  on  knowing  the  facts. 
But  of  course  he  was  in  this  only  following  the  lead  of  the 
flovernors  in  parading  before  the  boys,  for  whom  he  was 
answerable  to  me,  his  contempt  for  my  authority;  and 
without  their  august  precedent  of  insolence,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  patronage  against  any  complaint  of  mine,  I 
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suppose  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  the  experiment  of 
thus  posing  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  penalties.  Of  course 
the  question,  whether  the  pledge  of  amnesty  given  to  the 
culprits  was,  as  a  step  of  disciplinal  procedure,  judicious 
under  the  circumstances,  lies  wholly  outside  the  question 
of  his  competency  to  give  it;  and  I  might  possibly  have 
concurred  with  his  view,  had  he  consulted  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  When  the  School  met  after  the  holidays,  I  called 
the  offenders  before  me,  and  told  them  plainly  that  I  did 
not  feel  bound  by  a  promise  given  by  the  Housemaster 
without  consulting  me ;  and  asked  each  boy  severally, 
“  What  would  you  now  think  if  I,  repudiating  it,  took  pe¬ 
nal  measures  against  you?”  They  all  candidly  replied  to 
the  same  effect,  that  they  would  feel  they  had  been  en¬ 
trapped.  But  the  greatest  culprit  of  all  being  the  House¬ 
master,  to  proceed  penally  did  not  seem  a  desirable  course. 
I  merely  told  them  that  they  had  escaped  by  his  indiscre¬ 
tion;  and  that  any  grave  violation  of  discipline  in  future 
on  the  part  of  any  would  cause  the  offender’s  speedy  re¬ 
moval  without  further  question.  That  Housemaster  was 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson.  He  has  since  been  a  Headmaster  him¬ 
self,  and  entered  holy  orders,  besides  being,  as  I  have  .said 
before,  now  incumbent  of  a  parish,  and  Archdeacon,  but  he 
has  never  made  the  slightest  approach  to  retractation  or 
apology  for  his  insolent  appropriation  of  what  was  not  his, 
but  mine,  in  1873.  view  that  he  probably  counted 

upon  the  patronage  of  the  Governors  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that,  when  I  officially  reported  the  facts  to  them,  they 
took  not  the  slightest  notice.  This  entitles  me  to  say 
that  they  upheld  my  colleagues  in  their  contempt  for 
my  authority,  and  allowed  it  to  be  treated  with  open 
contumely  before  the  boys,  for  whose  good  discipline  I 
was  yet  responsible  to  them.  The  culprits  in  question 
(now,  I  hope,  good  and  prosperous  men,  and  unaddicted 
to  whisky)  on  whom  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  thus  bestowed 
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private  absolution,  have,  I  dare  say,  not  forgotten  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I  believe  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  dismissed  in 
the  winter  of  1872-73,  to  which  indeed  the  minute  of  Feb- 
niary  5,  1873,  cited  above,  seemed  directly  to  point.  I 
suppose  that  the  eclat  of  the  scandal  caused  by  the  chal¬ 
lenge  given  to  the  veracity  of  Mr. - their  protege.^  by 

the  local  editor,  was  what  checked  such  an  extreme  meas¬ 
ure  at  the  moment.  To  have  dismissed  me  then  would 
have  provoked  investigation  and  exposure  of  that  scandal, 
which  their  minute-book  shows  they  shrank  from  facing: 
obviously,  because  to  establish  the  untruthfulness  of  Mr. 
- would  have  been  to  discredit  and  condemn  of  partial¬ 
ity  their  unswerving  policy  in  patronizing  his  cause  against 
the  Headmaster  for  several  previous  months.  They  there¬ 
fore  took  the  course  of  stifling  all  inquiry  into  the  scan¬ 
dal  referred  to. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  have  seen 
that,  until  the  advent  to  office  of  the  new  Governing  Body 
at  the  end  of  1871,  the  primary  factors  of  opposition  were 
Bishop  Temple  and  the  hostile  clique  of  masters,  then 
these  latter  with  their  allies  in  the  press.  From  early  in 
1872  the  hostile  Governors,  among  whom  Bishop  Tem¬ 
ple  had  now  taken  his  place  and  secured  his  following  in 
Drs.  Bradley,  Bateson,  etc.,  take  the  lead  throughout;  and 
only  one,  or  two  at  most,  of  the  clique  occupies  any  prom¬ 
inence.  Further  the  press  has  now  become  not  merely  an 
organ  of  vituperative  controversy,  but  an  engine  of  dela¬ 
tion — a  sink  as  it  were  to  receive  the  leakage  of  what 
should  have  been  confidential,  and,  until  I  became  Head¬ 
master,  had  always  been  so  regarded.  It  was  this  conjunc¬ 
tion  which  dealt  incalculable  damage  to  the  School.  The 
numbers  declined.  I  wonder  indeed  that  the  decline  was 
not  more  rapid.  But  early  in  1873  it  had  progressed  so 
hr,  that,  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  them,  the  same  staff  of 
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assistants  could  not  be  maintained.  The  Governors  too, 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  put  forward  a  new  financial  scheme, 
the  result  of  which  I  found  would  be  to  accentuate  my  dif¬ 
ficulties.  I  suppose  it  was  their  policy  to  aggravate,  not 
relieve,  financial  tightness,  in  order  to  force  upon  the  Head- 
master  an  embarrassing  alternative.  I  gave  notice  of  re¬ 
gretful  dismissal,  therefore,  to  two  of  the  juniors.  One  of 
these,  however,  had  secured  himself  a  prospective  post 
more  to  his  mind  elsewhere,  and  on  him,  therefore,  it  en¬ 
tailed  no  sacrifice.  Still  the  duresse  of  finance  continued. 
If  I  now  gave  notice  to  two  more  in  the  order  of  juniority, 
I  should  have  but  one  on  the  whole  staff  on  whose  loy¬ 
alty  I  could  rely.  Delation  would  probably  continue,  then 
a  still  lower  ebb  of  numbers,  and  then  my  isolation  be¬ 
tween  hostile  Governors  and  hostile  “assistants”  above  and 
below  me.  I  therefore  gave  notice  next  to  two  of  relative¬ 
ly  senior  standing.  One  was  the  lower  mathematical  mas¬ 
ter,  the  other  was  he  against  whose  religious  unbelief,  as 
shown  in  his  form-teaching,  I  had  received  parental  com¬ 
plaints.  Here  I  should  add  that  I  was  by  formal  appoint¬ 
ment  Chaplain  as  well  as  Headmaster;  and  it  was  ther^ 
fore  doubly  impossible  to  avoid  giving  weight  to  such  com¬ 
plaints.  But  it  was  enough  to  justify  my  decision, 
although  not  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governors,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  hostile  cabal  from  the  first,  who  had 
never  wavered  from  their  disloyalty  or  from  their  original 
attitude  of  open  defiance. 

Upon  this  I  found  myself  arraigned  before  the  Governors 
as  having  violated  “the  usages  and  customs  of  the  School” 
in  dismissing  .seniors  before  juniors  on  the  staff.  Mere 
seniority  is  not  an  absolutely  safe  rule  even  for  loyal  col¬ 
leagues  and  quiet  times.  But  to  erect  it  into  an  inviola¬ 
ble  principle  under  conditions  exactly  the  opposite,  was 
only  another  example  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  policy  of 
which  was  now  enlisted  to  uphold  that  inviolability.  When 
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I  claimed  to  be  shown  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  “cus¬ 
tom  and  usage,”  as  alleged,  two  papers  were  produced,  (i) 
a  private  letter  of  Dr.  Temple,  when  Head,  to  one  whom 
he  was  then  appointing;  and  (2)  a  more  formal  document 
from  the  same  hand,  drawn  up  when  he  was  leaving  the 
School,  and  which,  if  intended  to  guide  my  actions,  ought 
of  course  to  have  been  placed  in  my,  his  successor’s,  hands. 
As  a  fact,  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  shown  to  me  from 
the  day  of  my  taking  the  post  until  thus  sprung  upon  me. 
As  a  further  fact,  neither  could  have  any  obligatory  power 
to  override  the  Public  Schools  Regulation  Act,  a  statute 
of  the  Realm,  which  left  the  Headmaster’s  powers  of  dis¬ 
missal  absolute.  When  I  confronted  him  at  the  Board  on 
this  subject.  Bishop  Temple  stated  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  purport  of  this  second  document  to  me  when  at  his 
house  in  December,  1869.  On  my  inquiring  when  it  was 
drawn  up,  for  it  was  undated,  he  replied  that  it  was  just 
about  that  time.  On  my  asking  why  he  had  not  handed 
it  to  me,  he  said  that  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  financial  de¬ 
tail  only,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  bursars. 
These  last  were  two  of  the  assistant  masters ;  one  of  them 
the  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  aforesaid ;  the  other,  now  deceased, 
was  one  at  whose  house  mostly  went  on  all  the  hostile  cau¬ 
cuses  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  clique  of  my  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  was  this  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Temple  singled 
out  as  the  depositary  of  a  document  which  I  never  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  until  produced  to  support  an  accusation 
against  me.  If  I  had  ever  seen  it,  I  should  have  at  once, 
in  face  of  the  organized  hostility  which  confronted  me, 
have  given  notice  to  all  whom  it  concerned,  that  I  declined 
to  be  bound  in  any  degree  by  it.  I  explicitly  denied  at 
the  Board  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  that  he  had  orally 
mentioned  the  purport  of  it.  But  assuming,  if  you  please, 
that  his  memory  was  correct  and  mine  the  reverse,  his 
statement  seems  to  condemn  him.  Why  did  he  draw  up 
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a  written  record  unless  because,  in  his  own  view,  oral  state¬ 
ment  was  not  sufficient,  while  he  yet  gave  me  oral  state¬ 
ment  only?  The  document  was  fresh  from  his  own  hands 
just  about  the  time  that  I  became  his  visitor.  I  maintain 
that,  in  public  official  life,  an  attempt  to  make  a  man  re¬ 
sponsible,  nearly  four  years  after  the  date  of  an  oral  state¬ 
ment,  upon  that  statement  only^  while  a  written  document, 
drawn  up  expressly  ad  hoc  and  simultaneously,  had  been 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  one  notoriously  hostile,  and  all 
the  while  been  kept  out  of  his  sight,  would  be  deemed  a 
reductio  ad  absurdiun  of  official  treachery  and  tyranny. 
Yet  under  precisely  these  circumstances  the  Governors 
taxed  me  with  a  responsible  knowledge  of  the  “usage”  in¬ 
fringed.  But,  further,  if  Bishop  Temple  really  meant  to 
claim  for  his  arrangements  a  right  to  override  statute  law, 
the  least  he  could  reasonably  do  was  to  leave  its  record 
equally  accessible.  I  leave  readers  to  judge,  whether, 
bearing  in  view  the  declared  hostility  of  the  masters  before 
I  became,  in  December,  1869,  his  visitor,  and  his  own  out¬ 
burst  of  sympathy  with  them  while  I  was  so,  and  his  own 
evident  complicity  with  them  since,  the  concealment  was 
designed.  “The  power  of  speech,”  said  Talleyrand,  “was 
given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.”  May  we  extend 
the  same  remark  to  the  use  of  writing? 

But,  however  it  might  have  bound  Dr.  Temple  person¬ 
ally  towards  masters  by  himself  appointed,  his  “usage”  as 
regards  myself  was  nugatory.  I  could  point  to  usage  and 
custom  embodied  and  attested  decisively  elsewhere:  (i)  in 
the  scheme  contained  in  the  Blue  Book  report  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission,  1862;  and  (2)  in  a  Report  of  Dr. 
Temple  to  the  Rugby  Trustees  in  1864.  Those  documents 
have  the  authority  (i)  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  (2) 
of  the  Trustees  themselves,  then  Governors.  Subject  to 
these,  the  Headmaster  could  control  the  apportionment  of 
School-fees;  but  neither  of  them  contains  any  statement  or 
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suggestion  of  limiting  in  any  way  his  dismissal  of  assist¬ 
ants.  The  attempt  of  the  Governors  in  1873  was  in  effect 
one  to  set  up  a  “  bogus  ”  tradition  and  manufacture  a  spu¬ 
rious  “usage  and  custom,”  or,  more  exactly  perhaps,  to  pat¬ 
ronize  and  validate  one  emanating  from  Dr.  Temple  him¬ 
self. 

I  am  nearing  the  end  of  my  story.  I  suggest  that  all 
these  items  of  conduct  of  Bishop  Temple  towards  myself, 
with  those  of  his  late  colleagues,  and  those  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  compeers  on  the  Governing  Body,  are  of  a  piece. 
They  fit  as  parts  into  a  whole ;  and  a  whole,  when  consist¬ 
ing  of  many  parts  emerging  throughout  a  series  of  years, 
fitting  into  each  other,  and  conducing  to  one  end,  suggest 
a  plan  or  policy.  The  point  of  that  policy  now  reached 
was  that,  under  financial  necessity,  some  assistants  must 
go,  and  that  I  claimed  to  decide  which  could  best  be  spared. 
Whence  that  necessity? — From  the  decrease  in  numbers. 
Why  that  decrease? — From  the  repeated  delation  of  confi¬ 
dential  matters  to  the  public  press,  and  the  angry  newspa¬ 
per  controversy  thence  arising.  By  whom  were  those  de¬ 
lations  and  that  agitation  fed? — I  think  the  evidence  I 
have  adduced  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind 
that  they  were  fed  by  the  hostile  Governors,  or  by  the  hos- 
I  tile  clique  of  masters  whom  they  patronized,  or  by  both. 
If  this  is  not  a  complete  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  there 
is  no  such  chain  traceable  in  human  actions  anywhere.  I 
do  not,  of  cour.se,  mean  that  any  covenant  to  the  above  ef¬ 
fect  was  signed  and  sealed  between  that  prelate,  his  late 
colleagues  and  his  then  compeers,  as  between  the  “high 
contracting  parties”  of  an  international  treaty.  But  com¬ 
mon  sympathies  mold  the  growth  of  concerted  action,  and 
a  mutual  convenience  of  like  helping  like  begets  a  mutual 
convenance  in  conduct.  I  believe  the  earlier  idea  was  to 
make  my  government  of  the  School  such  a  plainly  hope¬ 
less  task  as  to  worry  me  into  resigning  my  post.  Finding 
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that  course  ineffective  for  its  purpose,  they  resolved  to  dis¬ 
miss  me  from  it.  For  already  in  1873  there  were  signs  of 
a  disturbance  of  the  political  atmosphere.  The  change  of 
government  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1874  was 
casting  its  shadow  before  it.  The  flood  of  popular  changes 
which  had  brought  in  new  Governing  Bodies  everywhere 
— themselves  among  others — was  on  the  ebb.  They  would 
no  longer  have  the  swing  of  a  certain  mass  of  political 
sympathy  in  their  favor.  I  suppose  that  they  thought  it 
behoved  them  to  strike  quickly  if  at  all,  and  so  caught  at 
this  pretext  of  “usage  and  custom”  violated,  and  gave  me 
in  September,  1873,  notice  to  quit,  to  take  effect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April.  Iq  December,  1873,  I  requested  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  Governing  Body,  in  order  to  submit  further 
and  fresh  evidence  against  that  dismissal.  This  was  re¬ 
fused.  In  the  next  January  the  following  memorial  was 
laid  before  them,  largely  and  influentially  signed,  the  sig¬ 
natures  having  been  collected  by  friendly  and  private  ef¬ 
forts  only  in  about  ten  days : — 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  l)eg  to  express  our  strong  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Hayinan  under  the  treatment  which  he  has  experienced  since  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Headmaster;  and  on  the  broad  grounds  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
and  also  of  the  momentous  issues  involved  towards  all  public  schools,  we 
respectfully  request  the  Governors  to  reconsider  their  recent  decision 
with  a  view  to  retaining  him  in  that  post.” 

It  was  of  course  without  result,  as  was  probably  expected. 
Earlier  in  the  course  of  the  year  1873  I  had  received  the 
following  letter  from  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
Rugby  and  the  neighborhood : — 

”  We,  the  undersigned  residents  in  Rugby  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  you  in  the  great  difficulties  you  have 
had  to  contend  with  in  carrying  on  your  duties  as  Headmaster  of  Rugby 
School.  We  trust  that  these  difficulties  will  be  successfully  overcome, 
and  that  you  will  long  continue  to  retain  the  high  position  you  now  bold 
among  us. 

“  We  are  happy  to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  state  of  disciplm 
among  the  boys  under  your  care — a  state  which  is  attributable  mainly  to 
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you  and  to  the  boys  themselves,  and  which  reflects  credit  alike  on  you 
and  them.” 

This  unsolicited  testimonial  carries  a  weight  of  testimony 
which,  I  conceive,  demolishes  the  invidious  and  prejudi¬ 
cial  predictions  of  Dr.  Temple,  that  “my  government  of 
the  Sixth  would  a.ssuredly  fail,’’  and  that  I  was  “absolute¬ 
ly  deficient”  in  the  leading  disciplinal  qualifications  nec¬ 
essary  for  my  post.  The  signatories  of  the  above  w'ere,  of 
all  classes,  the  most  keenly  interested  observers  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  misgovernment  or  no  government  among  the  boys, 
if  such  had  existed.  Their  testimony  on  such  a  point  is 
worth  reams  of  newspaper  invective.  For  as  soon  as  a 
"great  School  gets  out  of  hand,  the  windows,  gates,  fences, 
and  covers  in  a  wide  area  round  about  are  sure  to  tell  the 
tale,  more  especially  those  “in  its  immediate  vicinity.” 
This  then  being  the  evidence  gathered  on  the  spot,  I  in¬ 
vite  readers  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  following 
slip  from  the  Daily  Craze  of  a  few  months  earlier : — 

•‘Thesurpri.se  which  is  felt  at  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ilayman  continues  to 
hold  office  at  Ruj;by  .  .  ,  would  l>e  exchanged  for  another  feeling,  if  the 
public  could  be  made  aware  of  the  state  of  the  School.  The  Sixth  Form 
is,  I  am  assured,  in  a  state  of  disorganisation  such  as  has  certainly  never 
been  known  in  an  English  public  .school  of  the  first  rank  for  very  many 
years.” 

This  statement,  for  which  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any 
foundation,  was,  I  presume,  intended  to  bring  about  as  a 
result  in  the  near  future  what  it  falsely  described  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  present.  To  proclaim  that  a  body  of  youngsters 
under  discipline  are  in  “a  state  of  disorganization”  beyond 
all  recent  experience,  is  one  way  of  so  playing  upon  their 
feelings  as  to  produce  it ;  especially  when  you  know  that 
your  mendacious  suggestion  is  sure  to  be  read  by  some  of 
their  leaders.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  an  incendiary  shout¬ 
ing  “fire!”  The  Daily  Craze  writer  evidently  thought: — 

"You  Rugby  Sixth-formers  must  be  disorganized.  Don’t  you  know 
ought  to  be?  Why  aren’t  you?  Don’t  you  know  all  the  Rugby 
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traditions  demand  it  of  you  ?  Now  then,  disorganize  yourselves  at  once, 
and  look  sharp  about  it !  Right-about-face,  and  double  quick,  too !  ” 

Such  were  the  volleys  of  venomous  weapons  with  which 
the  air  was  full.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  boys,  the  hos¬ 
tile  tactics  were  without  result.  I  never  felt  more  assured 
and  more  proud  of  their  loyalty  than  during  the  two  years 
of  almost  continuous  controversy  with  the  Governors,  and 
the  detonation  of  their  successive  hostile  minutes  against 
me.  The  boys  were  all-worthy  of  the  testimonial  volun¬ 
teered  to  them  by  those  who  knew  best,  from  daily  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  dignified  good  order,  that  they  were  proof 
against  the  incentives  of  faction,  and  that  the  Daily  Craze 
cracked  its  whip  in  vain.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  sus¬ 
taining  conviction,  and  for  the  recreation  which  I  derived 
from  daily  teaching  them,  I  might  possibly  have  yielded 
to  the  long-drawn  worry  and  vacated  my  post.  The  holiday 
periods  were  accordingly  my  heaviest  and  dreariest  time, 
when  this  sustaining  and  recreating  force  was  withdrawn. 

But  when  it  became  plain  that  all  efforts  to  move  the 
Governing  Body  to  justice  were  futile  (and  indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  before  that),  active  and  friendly  zeal  had  been  at 
work  to  raise  a  defense-fund  on  my  behalf;  which  issued 
in  a  trial  at  law  and  a  six-days’  hearing  “on  demurrer”  be¬ 
fore  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins.  I  .should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Queen’s  Bench,  a  jury,  and  a  witness-box,  with 
some  three  or  four  of  the  Governors  and  as  many  of  the 
assistant  masters  occupying  it  by  turns.  It  is  a  fine  but 
vain  theory  of  law  that  for  every  v/rong  there  is  a  remedy. 
About  a  thoibsand  pounds  was  here  laid  out  in  merely  mak¬ 
ing  it  presumable  that  wrong  had  been  done,  leaving  any 
remedy  as  far  out  of  reach  as  ever.  The  most  effective 
points  were  missed  by  counsel  of  brilliant  ability  and  wide 
experience.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  “black-white” 
minute  of  January  15,  1873;  not  a  word  about  the  false¬ 
hood  which  covered  the  refusal  to  hear  Mr.  Stuart  Rus- 
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sell’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  School,  nor 

about  the  alleged  prevarication  of  Mr. - at  and  after 

the  workmen’s  supper;  nor  was  the  letter  put  in  evidence 
attesting  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bateson  to  di¬ 
vulge  whatever  confidential  matters  they  pleased.  The 
whole  seemed  to  me  like  a  comedy  in  wig  and  gown — a 
fahula  togata  or  legal  fiction  dramatized — but  as  measured 
by  its  result  a  “  Comedy  of  Errors,”  a  display  of  skill,  in 
which  the  rules  of  the  game  went  for  more  than  the  merits 
of  the  case.  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  think  the  money 
well  spent,  for  the  dirt  which  the  Governing  Body  had 
flung  at  me  so  liberally  all  came  off,  a  good  deal  settling 
upon  them  by  the  way ;  but  as  they  had  no  more  sense  of 
shame  than  of  justice,  that  was  to  them  of  small  account. 
Whenever  Injustice  (and  Impudence  in  brazen  panoply,  her 
bodyguard)  shall  leave  the  world,  her  last  footsteps,  me- 
thinks,  will  be  found  among  the  Governing  Bodies  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  My  brethren  in  America  will,  if  not  before, 
now  be  able  to  estimate  the  stuff  of  which  our  Anglican 
bishops  are  sometimes  made,  the  influences  which  some¬ 
times  dominate  their  selection,  and  the  use  which  they 
make  of  the  powers  they  wield.  But  this  by  the  way. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  “enters Time 
as  chorus.”  How  has  he  thinned  the  ranks  of  my  zealous 
friends  and  helpers  then!  I  reckon  that  barely  twenty  per 
cent  of  those  who  formed  the  list  of  subscribers  to  my  “de¬ 
fense  and  testimonial  ”  fund  now  survive.  Ilaec  data  pee- 
na  diu  viventilms.  The  list  was  filled  with  names  that 
I  knew  then  for  the  first  time, — of  men  whom  a  sense  of 
justice  had  roused,  as  well  as  with  familiar  ones,  and  also 
with  anonymous  designations  which  I  refrained  from  try¬ 
ing  to  penetrate.  Besides  defraying  the  costs  of  my  suit 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  they  presented  me  with  a  large 
^nd  splendid  memorial  vase,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  as  follows : — 
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“  Viro  reverendo^  Henrico  Hayman  S.T.P.  doctissinio  olim  Scholae 
Rugbeiensis  archididascalo  d.  d.  amici  quidam  et  publici  et  privati,  pa- 
tientiam  eius  fidelitatemque  et  constantiam  admirati,  fausta  omnia  et 
feliciora  in  novo  curriculo  precantes.  MDCCCLXXIV.” 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the  town-residence  of  my 
sometime  diocesan  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and  my  old 
friend  Bishop  Jackson  of  London,  whose  curate  I  had  been 
in  early  life,  was  among  the  subscribers.  This  shows  that 
all  Anglican  bishops  are  not  of  the  type  set  forth  above. 
The  trial  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  a  moral  success 
only.  Many  severe  obiter  dicta^  especially  against  Bishop 
Temple  and  Dr.  Bradley,  for  taking  their  seats  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Board  after  having  shown  a  hostile  animus  to  the 
Headmaster,  fell  from  the  Court;  besides  censuring  in 
sweeping  terms  the  Governors  as  a  Body,  by  whom  “the 
Headmaster,  when  he  proceeded  to  exercise  his  power,  was 
thwarted  at  every  turn  ” ;  and  who,  in  dealing  with  him, 
“had  taken  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,”  adding  that 
“he  never  saw  conduct  which  so  strongly  required  explan¬ 
ation  as  theirs.”  That  explanation  has  been  a  desidera- 
turn  ever  since,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  But  as  the 
pleadings  failed  to  give  legal  proof  of  corrupt  motive  or 
malice  in  the  forensic  sense,  the  Court  could  not  overrule 
my  dismissal.  Here  then  ends  my  story  of  wrongs  never 
righted.  I  may  say  in  Schiller’s  words, 

“Ich  bin  viel 

Gehasset  worden,  doch  auch  viel  geliebt.” 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  some  facetious  O.  R.  in 
the  following  parody  on  one  of  the  best-known  bits  of  the 
folklore  of  the  nursery.  And  here,  in  deference  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  rhyme,  I  am  obliged,  contrary  to  my  practice 
hitherto,  to  insert  some  names : — 
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1. 

Who  killed  poor  Hayman  ? 

“  I,”  said  old  ‘  Froddy,’  ^ 

“With  my  ‘Governing  Body,’ 

I  killed  poor  Hayman.” 

2. 

Who  saw  him  die  ? 

L  .  .  W . said,  “  I 

With  my  goggle-eye;  * 

I  saw  him  die.” 

3. 

Who’ll  toll  the  bell  ? 

“I,”  said  old  Moberly,* 

“  For  I’ll  do  it  soberly; 

“  I’ll  toll  the  bell.” 

4. 

Who’ll  be  chief  mourner  ? 

“  I  will,”  said  Scott, ♦ 

“  ’  Cos  that’s  what  I’m  not ; 

I’ll  be  chief  mourner.” 

5. 

Who’ll  preach  the  sermon  ? 

“  I  will,”  said  Green,* 

“  ’  Cos  I  say  what  I  mean; 

I’ll  preach  the  sermon.” 

’  Supposed  by  certain  critics  familiarly  to  designate  Bishop  Temple. 

*  This  delicate  personal  compliment  to  this  gentleman  was,  I  believe, 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  wore  spectacles. 

*  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  brother-in-law  to  Bishop  Temple,  and  one  of  the 
hostile  School  staff. 

*  I  must  leave  readers  to  guess,  if  they  can,  why  this  gentleman  was 
tingled  out  for  this  left-handed  compliment  to  his  sincerity.  But  if  they 
pxss,  I  will  ask  them  not  to  tell. 

‘Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  now  rector  of  Hepworth,  Suffolk;  then  on  the 
School  staff  by  my  own  appointment — a  right  trusty  colleague. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

BY  WIi:.UAM  COX  COCHRAN,  ESQ. 

11. 

When  the  objects  of  a  labor-union  are  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  esprit  de  corps  among  members  of  the  same 
craft,  to  raise  the  standard  of  workmanship,  to  educate 
members  up  to  that  standard  so  as  to  make  their  employ¬ 
ment  particularly  desirable,  to  assist  them  in  finding  places 
and  securing  good  wages,  to  procure  for  them  safeguards 
against  special  dangers,  and  to  take  care  of  them  and  their 
families  in  cases  of  accident,  disease,  or  other  misfortune, 
it  deserves  and  is  likely  to  receive  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
the  whole  community  and  the  active  pecuniary  support  of 
men  of  means  and  philanthropic  disposition. 

When,  however,  a  union  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  selfish 
and  unreasonable  attempts  to  monopolize  positions  open  to 
labor,  to  prevent  others  from  learning,  or  working  at,  its 
particular  trade,  thus  adding  to  the  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  to  exact  for  the  poorest  and  laziest  workman  (pro¬ 
vided  he  is  a  union  man)  the  same  wages  as  the  best  and 
most  industrious  can  command,  and  by  strikes,  or  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  secure  unjust  advantage.s,  it  will  sooner  or  later 
arouse  the  hostility  of  the  whole  community. 

I  understand  that  the  Typographical  Union  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  recently  objected  to  the  publication  of  a  little  news¬ 
paper  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  because,  by  this  means, 
several  boys  were  being  taught  to  set  type  ;  that  it  “  boy* 
cotts”  all  establishments  which  employ  non-union  print- 
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ers;  and  that  in  the  fall  of  1895,  it  blacklisted  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  voted  to  award  a  con¬ 
tract  for  printing  to  a  non-union  house.  If  these  are  facts, 
and  they  were  generally  known,  could  that  union  com¬ 
mand  any  sympathy  or  support  outside  of  its  own  organi¬ 
zation  ?  Hundreds  of  strikes  have  had  their  origin  and 
sole  motive  in  the  intent  to  coerce  employers  to  introduce, 
or  retain,  union  men  and  to  drive  out  non-union  men,  even 
when  the  latter  are  better  workmen  and  willing  to  work 
for  less  than  union  prices. 

Combinations  of  manufacturers  to  prevent  competition 
and  raise  the  price  of  their  products  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  unlawful  and  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  such 
combinations  are  rebuked  whenever  brought'  before  the 
courts.  Combinations  of  individuals  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  any  article  of  merchandise,  commonly  called  “  corners,” 
are  also  condemned  in  the  most  severe  terms.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  laboring-men,  in  the  dangerous  form  of  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  for  monopolizing  employment,  excluding  non-union 
men  and  raising  the  price  of  labor,  are  winked  at  and  even 
considered  praiseworthy  by  the  unthinking.  Can  there  be, 
indeed,  one  rule  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  ?  If 
so,  who  is  responsible  for  the  situation  ? 

Employers  who  have  wearied  of  strife  with  the  unions, 
and  who  prefer  to  have  their  employees  receive  their  in¬ 
structions  from  those  who  furnish  them  employment  and 
pay  them,  instead  of  from  some  irresponsible  chief,  or  walk¬ 
ing  delegate,  have,  in  many  cases,  refused  to  employ  union 
men  and  have  insisted,  as  a  part  of  the  contract  entered 
into  with  their  employees,  that  they  shall  not  join  such  as¬ 
sociations. 


Beginning  in  1892,  a  wave  of  legislation  swept  over  the 
country,  and  all  persons  and  corporations  in  certain  States 
were  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  discharging 
any  employee  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor-union,  or 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  4 
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from  making  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  he  should 
not  belong  to  any  such  union. ^ 

To  build  up  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  labor  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  competition  by  exclud¬ 
ing  all  competitors.  Accordingly  the  labor-unions  have, 
with  one  accord,  promoted  the  passage  of  Chinese  exclu¬ 
sion  acts  by  state  legislatures  and  by  Congress.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  may  not  be  highly  civilized,  and  Chinatown  may  not 
be  sweet  scented,  but  there  are  more  ignorant  and  danger¬ 
ous  people  and  viler  dens  in  the  purlieus  of  all  our  great 
cities.  The  great  crime  of  the  Chinaman  was  that  he  came 
to  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  time  when  white  labor  was  largely 
directed  to  mining,  and  the  wages  for  menial  service 
rivaled  the  fees  of  professional  men.  “  John  ”  was  glad  to 
perform  any  service,  and  the  lowest  wages  seemed  princely 
to  him.  He  built  railroads,  dug  ditches  and  sewers,  tilled 
the  soil,  washed  and  ironed  dirty  clothes,  and  performed 
domestic  service.  But  for  this,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  (?)  crusade  instituted 
by  Dennis  Kearney. 

In  October,  1878,'^  the  State  of  Oregon  prohibited  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Chinese  on  the  streets  of  any  city  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  town,  or  any  public  works  or  improvements,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  contractors  who  employed  Chinamen  should 
thereby  forfeit  their  contracts,  and  the  State  or  munici¬ 
pality  should  not  be  liable  to  them  in  any  sum  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  upheld  in  the 
state  Supreme  Court,’  but  denied  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 

*  Ohio,  April  14,  1892,  p.  269;  Indiana,  Feb.  25,  1893,  chap.  76,  p.  146: 

Minnesota,  March  3,  1893,  chap.  25,  p.  128;  Missouri,  March  6,  1893,  p- 
187;  Idaho,  March  6,  1893,  p.  152;  California,  March  14,  1893,  chap.  i49» 
p.176;  Illinois,  June  17,  1893,  p.  98;  New  Jersey,  May  15,  1894,  chap.  2U. 
p.  327;  Massachusetts,  May  26,  1894,  chap.  437;  June  22,  1894,  chap.  508; 
Wisconsin,  April  13,  1895,  chap.  240;  Connecticut,  1899,  chap.  170.  ' 

*  Laws,  1878,  p.  9. 

*  Portland  v.  Baker,  8  Oregon  356. 
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the  United  States.^  The  state  constitution  of  Oregon  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  Chinaman,  not  a  resident  ■  of  the  State  at  its 
adoption,  should  ever  hold  any  real  estate  or  mining  claim, 
or  work  any  mining  claim  therein. 

California  and  Nevada  enacted  similar  laws,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  provided  further,  that  no  right  of  way  or  charter,  or 
other  privileges  for  the  construction  of  any  public  works 
(meaning  railroads  and  ditches,  as  well  as  public  build¬ 
ings)  by  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  or  association, 
should  be  granted,  except  upon  the  express  condition  that 
no  Mongolian  or  Chinese  should  be  employed  on  or  about 
the  construction  of  such  work  in  any  capacity ;  and  that 
any  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  Act  should  work  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  rights^  privileges.^  and  franchises  granted 
to  such  corporations  or  associations.  A  later  California 
statute^  provides  that  no  supplies  of  any  kind  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  State  which  are  wholly  or  partly  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  Mongolian  labor. 

The  Chinese  were  attacked  first,  because  they  had  few¬ 
est  friends  in  this  country,  and  it  was  easy  to  create  a  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  against  them,  on  account  of  their  color, 
heathen  religion,  and  the  teeming  population  of  the  eippire 
from  which  they  came.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  unions  be-, 
come  strong  enough,  the  white  immigrants  from  European 
countries  will  be  excluded  also;  and  the  high-protective 
tariff  of  Republican  origin  will  be  accompanied  by  acts 
prohibiting  or  greatly  restricting  foreign  immigration,  as 
it  should  be  if  the  workingmen  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  “pauper  labor  of  Europe.”  The  competition  of  the 
aforesaid  pauper  labor  is  much  more  effective  when  the 
laborer  is  transferred  to  this  side  of  the  water  than  when 
he  remains  in  the  employ  of  capitalists  on  the  other  side. 

Two  States,  Illinois^  and  New  York,*  have  already  passed 
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Baker  v.  Portland,  5  Saw.  566.  *  March  17,  1887,  p.  171. 

June  1,  1889,  p.  2.  <  May  10,  1894,  chap.  622. 
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acts  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works, 
and  the  language  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  acts  of  the  Pacific  States. 

Idaho  passed  such  a  \aw  February  2,  1899,^  and  provid¬ 
ed,  further,  that  it  should 

“  be  unlawful  for  any  county  government  or  municipal  or  private  corpo¬ 
ration  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  under  the  laws  of  an¬ 
other  State  or  Territory,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and  doing  business  in 
this  State,  to  give  employment  in  any  way  to  any  alien  who  has  failed, 
neglected,  or  refused,  prior  to  the  time  such  employment  is  given,  to  be¬ 
come  naturalized  or  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States 

and  if  any  such  alien  is  innocently  employed,  he  must,  on 
notice  of  the  fact,  be  forthwith  discharged. 

It  is  plain  that  Idaho  does  not  want  foreign  immigra¬ 
tion  of  any  sort. 

By  act  of  Congress^  the  importation  and  immigration 
of  foreigners  and  aliens  tinder  contract  or  agreement  to 
perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  prohibited,  and,  by  subsequent 
acts,  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  annually  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  ferret  out  and  send  back  to  Europe  the  emigrants 
who  are  prudent  enough  to  secure  the  means  of  livelihood 
before  crossing  the  ocean. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  less-desirable  im¬ 
migrants,  who  make  no  provision  for  their  future,  and  who 
are  more  dangerous  competitors  on  that  very  account,  will 
soon  be  shut  out,  and  that  we  shall  see  a  “merry  war”  be¬ 
tween  the  “protected  industries”  and  “protected  unions” 
in  which,  whoever  wins,  the  general  public  is  sure  to  suf¬ 
fer.  As  soon  as  “  America  is  secured  for  Americans,”  we 
can  expect  an  extension  of  such  legislation  as  that  of  the 
New  York  stonecutters,  already  alluded  to,*’  by  which  the 
laborers  of  each  State  will  be  protected  against  the  labor  of 
other  States. 


'  Laws,  1899,  p.  99.  *Feb.  26,  1885,  Vol.  23,  p.  333.  ®See  supra,  p.  I25- 
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The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  foreshadowed  by  the 
declarations  and  actions  of  Governor  Tanner  of  Illinois, 
during  the  recent  mining  troubles  in  that  State.  Mine- 
owners,  being  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  striking  min¬ 
ers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  imported  miners 
from  other  States  to  carry  on  their  operations.  This  im¬ 
portation  was  resented  by  the  striking  miners,  and  open 
violence  was  resorted  to  to  terrorize  and  drive  out  the  un¬ 
welcome  visitors.  When  appealed  to  by  the  mine-owners, 
Governor  Tanner  admitted  that  there  was  no  written  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  laborers  from  other  States, 
but  intimated  that  the  executive  should  follow  some  un¬ 
written  law,  and  do  all  it  could  to  discourage  such  impor¬ 
tation.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  such 
a  law,  whether  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  or 
evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  Governor  Tanner, 
would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  that  policy  which  has  heretofore 
made  Illinois  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  in 
wealth  and  population.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  both 
immigrants  from  other  States.  The  declared  sympathy  of 
the  Executive,  and  failure  to  provide  a  force  sufficient  to 
keep  the  peace,  resulted  in  much  rioting  and  bloodshed 
and  loss  to  all  concerned. 

III. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  public  welfare  is 
promoted  by  employing  convicts  in  some  useful  industry. 
It  is  better  for  the  State  to  make  penitentiaries,  work- 
houses,  reformatories,  etc.,  self-supporting,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  better  for  the  convict  to  be  employed  during 
his  incarceration  and  to  learn  some  useful  trade.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  public  generally  to  have'  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  wealth  and  to  have  a  prospect, 
however  faint,  that  a  useful  citizen  may  be  turned  out  at 
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the  end  of  his  term,  instead  of  a  confirmed  criminal,  hope¬ 
less  because  helpless,  and  desperate  because  despairing.  In 
order  to  suit  the  varying  capacity,  physical  and  mental,  of 
criminals,  there  should  be  variety  in  the  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  offered,  from  the  most  menial  to  that  which  requires 
nicest  skill.  They  should  be  all  industries  which  are  com¬ 
monly  practised  in  the  State,  so  that  he  may  have  a  chance 
of  securing  employment,  as  soon  as  he  has  served  his  term. 
It  is  better  for  them  and  better  for  the  world,  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  should  be  fitted  for  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  trades  than  that  all  should  learn  one  trade.  These 
principles  have  been  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon  by 
prison  reformers  and  state  legislatures,  and  such  men  as 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  General  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio 
have  been  prominent  in  advocating  them.  If  convicts  pro¬ 
duce  wealth,  the  public  at  large  must  be  benefited.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

But  there  is  a  class  in  every  community  that  views  with 
undisguised  hostility  every  such  effort  to  elevate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  convict.  If  convicts  work  at  the  same  trade  that 
he  does,  the  average  laborer  sees  in  them  only  vile  com¬ 
petitors  who  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  They 
are  no  more  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  product  of 
their  labor  is  added  to  the  sum  total  of  human  wealth,  and 
that  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  gainers  by  it,  than 
the  English  operatives,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
were  able  to  see  any  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  la¬ 
bor-saving  machinery. 

In  East  Tennessee,  within  the  past  five  years,  a  number 
of  convicts  were  hired,  out  to  work  in  coal-mines.  The 
free  miners  working  in  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  banded 
together,  procured  arms,  and  tried  to  overpower  the  state 
guards  and  free  the  convicts.  So  bitter  was  the  hostility 
that  the  “state  mines,”  as  they  were  called,  were  besieged 
for  many  weeks,  and  the  first  companies  of  militia  ordered 
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to  support  the  guards  were  overawed  by  the  display  of 
force  and  malice,  and  ignominiously  retreated,  and  the 
State  actually  had  to  yield  and  withdraw  convicts  for  a 
time.  In  other  States  the  opposition  has  been  less  open 
and  violent,  but  has  accomplished  through  legislation 
much  more  than  could  have  been  gained  by  force. 

In  Illinois,  for  many  years,  the  convicts  at  Joliet  were 
employed  in  developing  and  working  the  stone-quarries 
which  abound  in  that  vicinity.  They  quarried  stone  for 
the  penitentiary  itself  and  the  various  state  institutions, 
and,  there  being  still  labor  to  spare,  they  were  hired  out  to 
contractors  at  so  much  per  diem^  which  was  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  to  prison  account.  It  was  a  beneficial  ar¬ 
rangement  all  around.  But  the  free  workmen  in  other 
stone-quarries  disliked  the  idea  of  convicts’  working  in 
their  line  of  trade,  and  disliked  the  competition  between 
convict  and  free  labor;  and  so  in  1874^  they  succeeded  in 
getting  a  law  passed,  providing  that  convicts  should  not  be 
permitted  to  work  in  quarries  outside  of  the  state  prison, 
except  in  quarrying  stone  for  the  use  of  the  State.  Thus 
a  particular  class  was  benefited,  in  their  own  estimation,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  Louisiana,  convicts  may  be  employed  in  building  or 
repairing  levees,  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  declared  the  Act  of  July  10,  1890,^  were  they 
to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation,  planting,  or  gathering 
of  any  agricultural  crop,  such  as  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  or 
corn.  In  1894  the  patrons  of  husbandry  were  not  quite  so 
strong  politically,  and  the  proviso  against  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  agricultural  labor  was  repealed.® 

In  Oregon*  and  Washington,®  diversity  of  employment 
was  abolished  by  statute,  and  the  only  industries  open  to 

‘Act  of  March  25th,  Cothran’s  R.  S.,  p.  1076.  *Chap.  114,  p.  156. 

*Act  of  July  II,  1894,  chap.  134.  <  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  h.  32. 

•Act  of  March  9,  1893,  chap.  86,  p.  212. 
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convicts  in  1893  and  1894  were  the  manufacture  of  jute 
fabrics  and  brick-making.  The  first  was  adopted  in  both 
States,  because  there  was  little  or  no  jute  manufacturing 
outside  of  the  penitentiary,  and  no  operatives  to  be  un¬ 
pleasantly  affected.  But  where  shall  the  convict  who  has 
served  his  term  at  jute  manufacturing,  go  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  when  his  term  expires? 

In  Oregon,  a  succeeding  legislature  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
peal  the  jute  manufacturing  act,  and  to  declare  that,  “in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  are  now  idle, 
and  there  is  no  law  authorizing  their  employment,  and  it 
is  of  great  public  advantage  that  the  convicts  be  employed 
and  earning  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists,”  ‘  etc.,  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
contract  for  the  employment  of  convicts,  without  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  employment. 

In  Colorado,  convicts  are  employed  in  construction  of 
state  ditches  under  the  direction  of  the  penitentiary  com¬ 
missioners,  and  it  was  enacted  in  1889*  that  said  commis¬ 
sioners  should  “not  hire  out  any  convict  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  an  industry  that  comes  in  competition  with 
free  labor  in  the  State.”  It  was  also  enacted'^  that  neither 
convicts  nor  any  material  made  by  convicts  should  be  im¬ 
ported  from  another  State,  and  persons  violating  said  act 
could  be  fined  from  $300  to  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  from 
three  months  to  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

In  Kansas,  prior  to  1879,  the  state  authorities  could  con¬ 
tract  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  any  kind  of 
manufacturing,  with  suitable  provisions  as  to  the  custody, 
health,  and  good  treatment  of  the  prisoners^;  but,  by  Act 
of  March  ii,  1879,®  convicts  not  required  to  supply  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  for  labor,  were  to  be  employed  in  sinking 

*  Laws,  Feb.  23,  1895,  pp.  40,  41. 

*  Mills,  Annotated  Statutes,  Sec.  3447.  ^Ibid.,  Secs.  3447“3450* 

*  Gen.  Statutes,  Secs.  6440-6446.  *  Chap.  87. 
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shafts  and  developing  and  operating  coal-mines  on  coal- 
lands  owned  by  the  State. ^ 

In  Alabama,  they  may  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  la¬ 
bor  selected  by  the  managers  of  the  penitentiary  except 
mining? 

In  Massachusetts,  it  was  enacted  in  1883*  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  convicts  employed  in  various  trades  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  given  number  in  each  trade,  and  in  1887,* 
that  the  number  employed  in  any  one  industry  should  not 
exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  number  employed  in  such  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  State,  and  not  more  than  250  in  any  one  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  1894®  that  the  number  of  prisoners  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  goods  should 
be  reduced  to  75  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories.® 

In  New  York,’  it  was  enacted  that  no  prisoner  was  to 
be  employed  in  making  or  finishing  fur  or  wool  hats,  mak¬ 
ing  or  laundering  shirts,  collars,  or  cuffs,  or  in  setting  type, 
or  printing.  Except  in  setting  type  or  printing  matter 
for  use  in  the  prison  (!)  no  products  of  printing  or  type¬ 
setting  in  the  prison  were  to  be  put  upon  the  market  or 
sold.  Prisoners,  however,  were  allowed  to  make  hats,  shirts, 
etc.,  for  use  in  the  prison,  or  in  other  state  institutions. 

Thus  the  hatmakers,  the  shirt  and  collar  makers,'  and 
the  typographical  union  secured  their  innings.  Two  years 
later  the  broom  and  brush  makers  “  came  to  the  bat,”  and 
knocked  out  in  close  succession  two  acts  protecting  them 
against  prison  competition.  The  first ^  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited  the  manufacture  for  sale  of  any  brushes  in  the  Albany 
penitentiary,  and  the  second  ^  provided  that  the  number  of 

'Gen.  Statutes,  Sec.  6449.  *Act  of  Feb.  14,  1893,  p.  210. 

*Chap.  217.  ^  Chap.  447.  *  Chap.  460. 

‘Other  acts  attempting  to  fix  limits  on  convict  employment  that  should 

satisfactory  to  particular  unions  were  passed  May  18,  1897,  chap.  412; 
Inne9,  1897,  chap.  480. 

’Act  of  1892,  chap.  130,  amending  Act  of  1890,  chap.  395. 

'April  2,  1894,  chap.  237.  »May  21,  1894,  chap.  737. 
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convicts  employed  in  making  brooms  or  brushes  of  broom- 
corn,  at  any  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State, 
should  be  limited  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  such  industries  in  the  State. 

In  Louisiana  ^  it  is  made  unlawful  to  sell  brooms  made 
in  the  different  state  penitentiaries  by  convicts,  etc.,  unless 
each  broom  is  stamped,  or  labeled  in  large  letters,  “con¬ 
vict  made”;  and  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  law  is 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than 
30  days,  or  both. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  in  1892*  enacted  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  should  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  such  industry  in  the  State  outside  of 
prisons,  penitentiary,  workhouses,  and  reformatories,  ex¬ 
cept  in  industries  where  less  than  fifty  free  laborers  arc 
employed.  In  1893  ’  the  percentage  allowed  was  increased 
to  ten,  but  it  still  operates  as  a  serious  check  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  in  certain  industries. 

In  1893^  the  legislature  prohibited  the  managers  of  p^ 
nal,  reformatory,  or  charitable  institutions,  or  asylums 
from  putting  in  machinery,  or  engaging  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  knit  or  woolen  goods,  except  such  as  may  be  need¬ 
ed  in  the  institution  itself.  I  understand  this  last  clause 
was  not  in  the  original  bill,  but  was  inserted,  only  after  a 
most  vigorous  personal  canvass  by  Dr.  Doran  of  the  Imb^ 
cile  Asylum,  to  save  his  outlay  in  machinery  and  carry 
out,  in  part  at  least,  his  plans  for  employing  the  higher 
grade  of  pupils  in  the  woolen  industry. 

In  1888®  it  provided  against  the  importation  and  sale  of 
goods  made  by  convict  labor  in  any  other  State,  unless 
conspicuously  branded,  labeled,  or  marked  “  convict-made," 

'  Act  of  July  II,  1894,  chap.  132.  *  Vol.  89,  p.  346. 

*  Vol.  90,  p.  237.  *  Vol.  90,  p.  224. 

•Act  of  March  15,  Vol.  85,  p.  92. 
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and  this  act  was  amended  in  1893^  and  applied  to  convict 
goods  made  in  Ohio,  and  finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
legislature  provided,  in  May,  1894,^  that  no  one  should 
sell  or  keep  for  sale  convict-made  goods,  unless  licensed  to 
do  so ;  that  he  should  pay  $500  for  a  license,  and  give  a 
bond  of  not  less  than  $5,000;  and  that  he  should  display 
his  license  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  his  office  or 
store — thus  notifying  the  world  that  he  was  a  licensed 
dealer  in  convict-made  goods.  He  was  further  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  purchases  and  sales,  stating 
prices  of  purchase,  and  giving  names,  residences,  and  street 
numbers  of  all  purchasers.  By  the  Act  of  1893,  all 
goods  sold  by  him,  made  by  convicts  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere, 
are  also  required  to  be  conspicuously  branded,  labeled,  or 
marked  convict-made.''*  The  object  was,  of  course,  to 
discourage  the  sale  of  such  goods,  and  thus  accomplish  in¬ 
directly,  what  perhaps  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
directly,  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  employing  convicts 
in  any  line  of  manufacturing.  Of  course  few  people  care 
to  brand  themselves  conspicuously  as  dealers  in  convict- 
made  goods,  or  to  pay  $500  and  give  a  $5,000  bond  for  such 
a  privilege.  Fewer  still  would  care  to  have  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  such  goods  reported  annually,  and  be  subjected 
to  opprobrium  and  possible  boycott.  If  no  one  cares  to 
sell  the  goods  under  such  conditions  and  no  one  buys,  no 
one  will  care  to  manufacture  with  convict  labor,  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  such  labor  could  not  be  let.  The  state  authori¬ 
ties  might  continue  manufacturing  on  state  account,  but 
they  could  not  dispose  of  the  goods.  Even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  market  for  such  goods  outside  of  the  State, 
retaliatory  legislation  may  be  expected  just  as  soon  as  the 
legislatures  of  neighboring  States  convene  and  the  foreign 
joarkets  will  soon  be  closed. 

The  evil  results  of  this  legislation  soon  became  apparent 
‘Act  of  April  27,  Vol.  90,  p.  319.  •  Vol.  91,  p.  346. 
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in  Ohio.  The  penitentiary,  which  had  been  for  the  most 
part  self-sustaining,  began  running  behind  at  the  average 
rate  of  $200  per  day,  and  this  deficiency  increased  as  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  expired.  Within  two  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  prisoners  were  without  occupation,  and  their 
morale  suffered  greatly  in  consequence.  In  January,  1895, 
there  were  several  affrays  between  prisoners,  and  a  general 
riot  occurred  in  one  of  the  prison-houses.  The  number  of 
guards  had  to  be  increased  in  order  to  maintain  order  and 
prevent  violent  outbreaks.  The  number  of  cases  of  insan¬ 
ity  developed  among  the  prisoners  increased  alarmingly. 

Fortunately  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  May  19, 
1894,  was  questioned  at  an  early  date,  and  in  May,  1897, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  declared  it  to  be  invalid.* 
Similar  laws  have  been  passed  in  Colorado,^  Kentucky,* 
Indiana,^  and  New  York.® 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a  law  passed  that  shall  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  the  interests  involved,  and  stand  the  test  of 
constitutional  analysis,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  series  of 
New  York  statute.s.  The  law  of  1894,  chap.  698,  was  de¬ 
clared  invalid  in  People  v.  Hawkins,  85  Hun.  43,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  diseriniinated  between  convict-made 
goods  manufactured  iii  another  State  and  the  .same  class  of 
goods  made  in  New  York,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
.stitution  of  the  United  States.  Thereupon  the  law  of  1896, 
chap.  931,  was  passed,  extending  the  operation  of  the  law 
to  convict-made  goods  manufactured  in  New  York,  which 
eliminated  the  objection  founded  on  its  violation  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  last  law  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional 

'  Arnold  v.  Yanders,  56  O.  S,  417. 

1889,  Mills  Ann.  Stat.  Secs.  34.17-3450. 

•March  12,  1894,  chap.  58.  ^  March  15,  1895,  chap.  162. 

*  1887,  chap.  323;  May  11,1893,  chap.  692;  May  14,  1894,  chap.  698; 
May  27,  1896,  chap.  931;  May  13,  1897,  p.  472. 
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by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  People  v.  Haw¬ 
kins,  157  N.  Y.  I,  at  its  October  Term,  1898.  Assuming 
“that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  classes  by  suppressirig,  in  some  measure, 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  ”  (p.  6),  and  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  quality  of  goods  made  in  or  outside  of 
prison,  the  Court  goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  no  warrant 
in  the  Constitution  for  restricting  the  right  to  deal  in  such 
goods,  because  manufactured  by  one  class  of  workmen 
rather  than  another. 

The  Court  says : — 

"  The  question  is  reduced  to  the  simple  inquiry  whether  the  legisla¬ 
ture  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power  can  regulate  the  price  of  labor 
by  depressing,  through  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law,  the  price  of 
goods  in  the  market  made  by  one  class  of  workmen  and  correspondingly 
enhancing  the  price  of  goods  made  by  another  class.  ...  If  the  police 
power  extends  to  the  protection  of  certain  workmen  in  their  wages 
against  the  competition  of  other  workmen  in  penal  institutions,  why  not 
extend  it  to  other  forms  of  competition  ?  Why  not  give  the  workman 
who  has  a  large  family  to  support  some  advantage  over  the  one  who  has 
no  family  at  all  ?  Why  not  give  the  old  and  feeble  a  helping  hand  by 
legislation  against  the  competition  of  the  young  and  strong  ?  Why  not 
give  to  women,  the  weaker  sex,  who  are  often  the  victims  of  improvi¬ 
dence  and  want,  a  preference  by  statute  over  the  men  ?  Why  confine 
such  legislation  to  scrubbing  brushes  and  like  articles  made  in  prisons, 
when  multitudes  of  men  engaged  in  farming,  mercantile  pursuits  and  al¬ 
most  every  vocation  in  life  are  struggling  against  competition.  .  .  .  The 
statute  in  question  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  since 
it  interferes  with  the  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and  dispose  of  property, 
and  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  earn  a  living  by  dealing  in  the 
articles  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  law.  It  is  an  unauthorized  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  buy  and  sell  all  such  articles, 
subject  only  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  legislation  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  police  power”  (pp.  10,  11). 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  other  instances  of 
class  legislation  just  as  vicious  and  one-sided.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  impartial  reader  of  such  laws  that  no  broad 
principle  is  involved,  and  that  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  considered.  The  union  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  represented  in  the  legislature,  or  to  have  exer- 
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ted  the  greatest  political  influence  at  the  time,  secured  its 
own  selfish  ends  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

“  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  !  ”  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  average  citizen  to  pay  close  attention  to 
strikes.  Public  opinion  is  easily  aroused  by  overt  acts  of 
violence  and  intimidation,  and  our  municipal  police  forces, 
backed  up  by  the  state  militia  and  the  United  States 
troops,  can  cope  successfully  with  that  form  of  attack  on 
personal  liberty  and  property.  But  the  organized,  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  abridge  liberty  of  contract,  the  freedom  of 
employers  and  employees  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  on 
such  terms  as  are  mutually  satisfactory,  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  holders  to  protect  their  property,  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  require  that  the  inmates  of  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  charitable  institutions  shall  work,  for  their  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  at  any  trade  or  industry 
which  promises  best  results,  should  be  met  by  determined 
opposition  in  the  legislatures  and  at  the  polls.  Wise,  con¬ 
servative  men  should  be  nominated  and  elected,  instead  of 
men  who  can  be  bribed  by  the  hope  of  political  advance¬ 
ment,  or  intimidated  by  threats  of  opposition  and  boycot¬ 
ting  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations.  Such  laws  as  are 
here  mentioned  ought,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  repealed, 
and  a  public  sentiment  ought  to  be  awakened  that  will 
prevent  the  passage  of  such  laws  in  the  future.  , 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CHURCH. 

BY  THB  RBV.  DANIBI.  T.  PISKB,  D.D. 

It  is  one  of  the  imperfections  of  the  English  language, 
that  in  so  many  instances  the  same  word  has  several  and 
widely  diverse  meanings.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  con¬ 
fusion,  misunderstanding,  and  controversy.  If  the  word 
“church  ”  had  but  a  single  definite  meaning, — if  it  always 
stood  for  one  and  the  same  thing, — the  world  would  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought,  and  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  warfare.  But  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 
By  writers  and  speakers  generally  the  word  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses.  This  would  not  be  so  great  an  evil,  if 
writers  and  speakers  were  only  careful  to  discriminate,  and 
make  it  evident,  in  every  case,  in  which  of  the  various 
senses  it  is  used.  This  they  sadly  fail  to  do ;  passing  un¬ 
consciously  from  one  meaning  of  the  word  to  another : 
often  jumbling  several  meanings  together  in  inextricable 
confusion.  It  is  surprising  how  often  we  meet  with  this 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  “  church  ”  in  the  writings 
even  of  eminent  thinkers  and  authors.  We  are  sometimes 
reminded  of  the  criticism  which  Ian  Maclaren  tells  us 
Mrs.  Macfadyen  passed  upon  a  certain  Highland  preacher 
at  Drumtochty.  The  text  was,  “The  trumpet  shall  be 
blown,  and  they  shall  come  from  Assyria  and  Egypt.” 
“There  are  fower  trumpets,”  said  the  preacher.  “First,  a 
leeteral  trumpet;  second,  a  heestorical  trumpet;  third,  a 
metaphorical  trumpet ;  fourth,  a  speritual  trumpet.”  “Well, 
^ill  ye  believe  me,”  says  the  critic,  “  he  barely  mentioned 
the ‘leeteral,’  till  he  was  off  tae  the  ‘speritual,’  and  then 
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back  to  the  ‘heestorical,’  and  in  five  minutes  he  had  the 
hale  fower  trumpets  blawing  thegither.”  Sometimes  on 
the  same  page  we  find  such  an  indiscriminate  mixing  up 
of  the  different  meanings  of  the  word  “church,”  that  we 
seem  to  hear  the  simultaneous  “blawing  of  the  hale  fower 
trumpets”  of  the  Highland  Scotchman. 

DIFFERENT  MEANINGS  OF  THE  WORD  “CHURCH.” 

The  lexicographers  derive  the  English  church.^  the  Scot¬ 
tish  kirk.^  the  Danish  kirke.,  the  Dutch  kerk.^  the  Swedish 
kurka^  from  the  Greek  KvpiuKov  (Kvpio^)^  something  per¬ 
taining  to  or  belonging  to  a  lord, — our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ 
Whatever  it  is,  whether  a  society  or  a  building,  it  is  in 
some  special  sense  the  Lord’s. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  most 
remote  from  its  primitive  meaning,  that  was  the  last  to 
come  into  use,  and  is  less  generally  used  than  any  other, 
viz.,  a  place  of  public  worship.  Christians  build  a  house 
where  they  statedly  meeft  to  pray,  sing  praises,  and  hear 
the  word  of  God,  and  this  house  of  worship  is  often  called 
a  “church.”  It  is  only  a  place  where  a  church  gathers. 
In  England,  dissenters  worship  in  chapels,  not  in  churches. 
Our  Puritan  fathers  worshiped  in  “  meeting-houses,”  and 
some  regret  that  this  old  Puritan  name  has  so  generally 
given  place  to  the  word  “churches.”  We  now  “go  to 
church”;  we  build  our  “meeting-house,”  and  call  it  our 
“church.” 

2.  Another  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  “church” 
is,  a  number  of  Christian  believers,  who,  under  some  form 
of  outward  organization,  maintain  their  Christian  life,  and 
do  their  Christian  work.  This  is  the  local  church.  It  is 
found  in  all  denominations, — Papal,  Episcopalian,  Presby¬ 
terian,  or  Congregational.  These  local  churches  are  dif¬ 
ferently  organized,  but  are  all  organized  with  their  oflScers, 
and  their  rules,  and  prescribed  methods.  Some  of  these 
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local  churches  are  complete  in  themselves,  while  others 
are  parts  of  a  larger  organization.  But  they  are  all  organ¬ 
izations,  and  when  we  speak  of  them  it  is  in  their  organic 
capacity. 

3.  Another  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  “church” 
is  when  it  denotes  a  larger  organization,  composed  of  many 
local  churches ;  as,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Papal  Church. 
Here  the  bond  of  union  is  still  outward.  As  individuals 
are  bound  together  by  creeds,  rules,  customs,  officers,  into 
a  local  church ;  so  local  churches  are  bound  together  into 
a  denominational  church  by  creeds,  customs,  rules,  officers. 
In  this  larger  church  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  that  determines  its  denominational  name,  and  makes 
it  a  church  at  all. 

4.  The  word  “church”  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  sum  total  of  all  organized  churches, — local,  denomina¬ 
tional,  or  national  churches.  This  is  an  infelicitous  use  of 
the  word.  If  all  these  various  organized  churches  were 
united  by  any  outward  organic  bond,  there  would  be  pro¬ 
priety  in  calling  them  “a  church,”  or  “the  church.”  But 
such  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak  of  all 
cities  as  “the  city,”  or  of  all  nations  as  “the  nation,”  as  to 
speak  of  all  the  diverse  ecclesiastical  organizations  or 
churches  as  “the  church.”  Still,  the  word  “church”  is 
thus  used  with  growing  frequency  by  eminent  writers  and 
speakers.  It  is  used  thoughtlessly,  and  without  due  dis¬ 
crimination.  It  were  far  better,  when  we  mean  all  organ¬ 
ized  churches,  to  say  churches.  If  some  general  term  is 
needful  to  apply  to  all  the  numerous  and  widely  diversified 
forms  of  organized  Christianity,  pray  let  it  be  some  other 
than  the  word  “church.”  It  seems  an  abuse  of  language 
to  group  together  bodies  so  different  as  the  Romish  hier¬ 
archy,  with  its  spectacular  services,  and  the  little  body  of 
disciples  worshiping  in  a  dugout  on  a  Western  prairie,  and 
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apply  to  them  a  common  title,  “  the  church,”  since  as  out¬ 
ward  organizations  they  have  nothing  in  common;  what 
they  do  have  in  common  will  be  found  beneath  their  dif¬ 
fering  organizations  and  is  quite  independent  of  them. 

5.  We  come  now  to  what  we  deem  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  important  use  of  the  word.  It  denotes  the 
entire  company  of  Christian  believers,  all  who  have  been 
born  from  above,  who  have  had  awakened  within  them  a 
new  spiritual  life,  irrespective  of  any  outward  organization 
or  polity.  This  is  the  prime  meaning  of  the  word;  all  other 
meanings  are  derivative  and  secondary.  “I  believe  in 
the  holy  Catholic  Church.”  This  company  of  godly  men 
and  women  and  children,  once  small,  now  large,  and  grow¬ 
ing  larger  with  every  passing  year,  bound  together  by  that 
strongest  of  all  uniting  ties, — love  to  Christ, — constitutes 
the  Church  of  the  living  God.  It  is  called  “holy,”  be¬ 
cause  all  its  members,  without  exception,  are  in  a  measure 
holy.  It  is  called  “Catholic,”  because  it  is  as  universal  as 
Christian  faith  and  love.  It  is  called  the  “invisible” 
Church,  because  it  has  no  visible  organization,  and  because 
its  real  membership  is  known  only  by  Him  who  knows 
perfectly  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

It  is  of  this  spiritual  brotherhood,  this  holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  this  only,  that  we  can  truly  say,  “  Ubi 
Christus,  ibi  ecclesia.”  And  of  this,  and  of  no  other  church, 
is  that  other  saying  true,  “  Extra  ecclesiam,  salus  nulla.” 

This  true  Church,  whose  members  are  all  united  by  in¬ 
ner  spiritual  affinities,  not  by  outward  bonds,  antedates, 
underlies,  outreaches,  and  outlives  all  other  churches.  It 
is  “the  light  of  the  world,”  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  It 
embosoms  those  moral  and  spiritual  forces  that  “  make  for 
righteousness,”  are  destined  to  renovate  society,  and  make 
every  wilderness  of  this  world  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
roll  of  this  Church  is  in  “the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life.”  The 
sole  condition  of  membership  is  grace  in  the  heart.  The 
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sole  initiatory  rite  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Its  door  of 
entrance  no  man  opens,  and  no  man  shuts.  Its  discipline 
is  in  no  priestly  hands.  Its  life  and  growth  and  prosperity 
depend  upon  the  abiding  presence  of  Him  whose  body  it  is, 
and  who  lives  in  every  individual  member. 

All  ecclesiastical  writers  agree  in  recognizing  the  reality 
of  this  primal  and  universal  Church.  Nearly  all  the  great 
creeds,  from  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed  downward,  recog¬ 
nize  it. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  sad  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  Christian  thought  to  emphasize  sufficiently 
this  prime  conception  of  the  Church,  and  to  keep  in  mind 
its  peculiar  characteristics.  What  is  true  of  this  “holy 
Catholic  Church  ”  is  often  affirmed  of  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganizations, — churches  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  foregoing  views 
accord  with 

THK  SCRIPTURAL  USE  OF  THE  WORD  “CHURCH.” 

It  is  first  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  Christ  (Matt, 
xvi.  18);  “  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  \iKK\r}<TLd\^  and  the 
gates  of  hell  [hades]  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  Christ 
does  not  here  interpret  or  explain  the  word  “church.”  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  he  used  it  in  a  sense  identical 
with,  or  at  least  kindred  to,  that  with  which  the  people  of 
that  day  were  more  or  le.ss  familiar.  There  were  of  cour.se 
at  that  time  no  Christian  churches  in  the  secondary  sense, 
answering  to  our  local  or  denominational  or  national 
churches.  Did  Christ  then  use  the  word  in  the  primary 
sense  as  given  above?  The  word  kKKX-qala  in  Greek  usage 
denoted,  according  to  Thayer,  “  A  gathering  of  citizens 
called  out  from  their  homes  into  some  public  place  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating.”  It  was  not  an  organized  civic  or 
political  body,  but  an  assembly  of  certain  persons  having 
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common  rights  and  interests,  convened  to  consult,  and  act 
for  the  common  good.  Doubtless  Peter  and  many  of  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  this  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
would  understand  Christ  to  say,  “  I  am  to  have  my  ‘calUd’ 
and  ‘chosen’  ones  separate  from  the  unbelieving  world  in 
which  they  live, — a  company  of  friends, — immovable  in 
their  devotion  to  me — like  a  building  on  an  impregnable 
rock  which  no  hostile  power  can  overthrow.” 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  scholars  that  Chri.st  ordinarily 
spoke  Aramaic,  and  not  Greek,  in  which  case  he  said  to 
Peter,  not  iKKXrjaCa^  but  ^np,  which  is  the  same  in  Hebrew, 

and  denotes  an  assembly,  a  congregation.  Etymologically 
it  means  about  the  same  as  ixKXrjaia^  to  call  or  convoke; 
and  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  often,  I  believe  generally,  trans¬ 
lated  by  iKKX-qtrla.  The  two  words  then  are  virtually 
synonymous,  and  it  matters  not  which  our  Eord  used. 
Whether  he  had  in  mind  an  a.ssembly  of  Greeks,  or  an 
as.sembly  of  Jews,  he  announces  to  Peter  his  purpose  to 
call  out,  or  call  together,  an  as.sembly  which  shall  be 
known  as  hi.s,  “  my  iKicXrjalaC  ”  my  ^np»”  which  will  be  en¬ 
during  and  invincible.  In  neither  word  is  there  the  least 
suggestion  of  an  organization — or  a  formal  institution.  A 
company  of  Christians  separated  from  an  ungodly  world, 
standing  immovably  together  in  their  love  and  devotion  to 
him — this  is  Chri.st’s  conception  of  “the  church.”  And 
this  first  use  of  the  word  by  him  is  the  source  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  all  subsequent  uses  of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  uses  the  singular,  and  not  the  plural,  form  of  the 
word.  He  was  about  to  establish,  not  his  “  churches,”  but 
his  “church,” — one  Church,  whether  composed  of  many 
or  few,  of  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

This,  which  we  have  claimed  to  be  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  the  meaning  it  bears;  also  in  the  only  other 
passage  in  the  Gospels  in  which  it  is  found  (Matt,  xviii. 
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8-17):  “If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.”  This  is 
Christ’s  direction  to  an  individual  believer.  If  his  brother 
trespass  against  him,  he  is  first  to  try  privately  to  win  him 
to  a  better  mind ;  failing,  he  is,  avoiding  publicity,  to  call 
to  his  aid  two  or  three  others;  if  their  united  efforts  fail, 
he  is  to  invoke  the  kind  offices  of  all  the  Christians  with 
whom  he  is  associated — the  Church ; — and,  if  these  are  un¬ 
availing,  he  is  simply  to  leave  him,  as  one  who  has  for¬ 
feited  his  right  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  Christian  brother. 
There  is  no  direction  to  “  the  church,”  as  if  it  were  an  or¬ 
ganic  body,  to  excommunicate  the  offender.  The  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  the  Church  was  not  an  organic  body;  and 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  at  that  time  Chris¬ 
tians  anywhere  had  become  a  visible  organization.  They 
were  simply  a  company  of  Christ’s  friends  united  only  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  love  and  sympathy.  Only  a  few 
months  had  elapsed — perhaps  only  a  few  weeks — between 
Christ’s  use  of  the  word  “church”  in  these  two  passages, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  used  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  them  both ;  meaning  by  the  “church,”  .those 
whom  he  had  called  and  drawn  to  himself — a  loving,  spir¬ 
itual  brotherhood,  without  the  least  reference  to  any  ex¬ 
ternal  organization. 

We  next  meet  the  word  “church”  in  Acts  ii.  47,  “And 
the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved.”  The  Revised  Version  rejects  the  word  “church,” 
and  in  place  of  it  puts  the  words  “to  them,” — “The  Lord 
added  to  them,”  i.e.  to  the  company  of  believers.  The 
same  expression  occurs  in  verse  41,  “  And  there  were  added 
to  them  about  three  thousand  souls.”  It  is  supposed  that 
“church”  was  early  inserted  as  an  explanatory  gloss;  but 
Its  insertion  did  not  change  the  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
new  converts  were  added  to  the  Church,  for  the  Church 
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simply  means  the  company  of  believers.  The  gloss,  if  it 
be  a  gloss,  only  indicates  that  the  word  “church”  retained 
the  primary  meaning  given  it  by  Christ. 

In  this  primary  and  ecumenical  sense  the  word  is  un¬ 
questionably  used  in  many  passages  in  the  later  Scriptures. 
I  here  cite  but  a  few  of  them  as  specimens.  Eph.  i.  22,  23: 
“  And  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in 
all”;  Eph.  iii.  21,  “Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by 
Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
Amen”;  Eph.  v.  25-27:  “Even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water,  by  the  word,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish ” ;  i  Tim.  iii.  15,  “which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth”;  Heb.  xii.  23,  “To  the  general  assembly,  and 
church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven.”  In 
these,  and  other  passages,  the  word  “church”  exactly 
matches  that  conception  of  the  Church  which  is  given  us 
by  Christ  himself.  It  is  not  an  outward  organization,  nor 
an  aggregation  of  outward  organizations,  but  simply  a  com¬ 
pany  of  believers,  made  a  unit  by  their  essential  likeness 
of  character,  and  their  relations  to  him  who  is  their  com¬ 
mon  Lord  and  Saviour. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Church  that  needs  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  our  day.  Rather,  this  is  the  conception  of  the  true 
Church  which,  as  the  one  that  Christ  first  gave  us,  should 
be  always  placed  first,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  displaced 
or  obscured  by  anything  else  called  a  church,  in  some  sec¬ 
ondary  meaning  of  the  word.  Let  writers,  at  least  when 
they  refer  to  this  true  Church,  begin  the  word  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  C ;  elsewhere  let  the  small  c  suffice. 

But  there  appears  to  be,  in  many  passages  of  Senp- 
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ture,  a  departure  from  this  original  and  ecumenical  sense  of 
the  word.  Is  this  real,  or  only  apparent?  The  small  com¬ 
pany  of  Christians  in  a  private  house  is  called  a  “church** 
(Col.  iv.  15;  Rom.  xvi.  5;  i  Cor.  xvi.  19).  The  company 
of  Christian  believers  in  a  certain  town  or  city  is  called  a 
church ;  e.g.  the  church  of  Corinth,  of  Thessalonica,  of 
Ephesus,  of  Rome.  The  plural  is  often  used ;  e.  g.  the 
churches  of  Galatia;  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  the 
churches  of  Asia.  Is  this  usage  in  conflict  with,  or  a  de¬ 
parture  from,  Christ’s  conception  of  the  Church  universal? 
We  think  not.  The  word  in  this  apparently  limited  and 
localized  sense,  means,  the  one  Church,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
or  is  represented  in  these  different  localities.  The  Church 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  universal  spiritual  Church,  as  present 
in  the  disciples  resident  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  addresses  two 
of  his  Epistles  “to  the  church  of  God”  (ev  Kop{p0^)^  i.e. 
as  it  exists  in  the  Christians  of  Corinth.  These  little  com¬ 
panies  of  believers,  which  were  rapidly  multiplying 
throughout  Judaea  and  Samaria  and  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  one  great  company  of  be¬ 
lievers,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  according 
to  Christ’s  conception  of  that  Church.  This  Church  in¬ 
cludes  all  individual  believers  and  all  companies  of  be¬ 
lievers  wherever  found,  whether  in  village  or  city  or  pri¬ 
vate  house, — whether  in  Palestine  or  Asia  or  Greece  or 
Rome.  The  original  spiritual  conception  of  the  Church  is 
not  lost;  it  includes  all  of  every  name  and  locality  who  are 
“beloved  of  God,”  “called  to  be  saints,”  “called”  to  be 
Jesus  Christ’s. 

Whether  these  local  churches,  i.e.  companies  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  different  places,  were  formally  organized  after  the 
manner  of  modern  churches,  is  an  open  question.  We  do 
not  find  any  incontrovertible  evidence  in  the  Scriptures 
that  they  were.  And  we  are  very  confident  they  are  never 
spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers  simply  as  organized  bodies; 
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that  is,  there  is  by  them  no  distinct  recognition  of  such 
organization.  They  speak  of  them  simply  as  Christian 
brethren  drawn  together  by  a  common  faith  and  mutual 
love.  Four  of  Paul’s  Epistles — viz.,  to  the  Romans,  the 
Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  the  Ephesians — are  not 
addressed  to  them  as  churches.,  but  as  Christians,  “the 
elect,”  “the  called,”  “faithful  brethren  in  Christ,”  “saints.” 
The  ecumenical  conception  of  the  Church  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle;  and,  however  often  he  may 
speak  of  local  churches,  he  emphasizes  their  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  and  unity,  and  not  anything  pertaining  to  an  external 
organization.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  were,  at  an  early 
day,  such  organizations.  Very  probably  there  were.  But 
if  so,  these  organizations  must  have  been  very  simple,  and 
did  not  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  churches,  but 
such  as  each  company  of  believers  found  convenient  and 
helpful, — never  made  prominent,  never  imposed  upon  us  by 
any  one  body  of  believers,  never  regarded  as  that  which 
constituted  a  church  or  entitled  a  company  of  Christians  to 
be  called  a  church.  And  certainly  if  such  local  organiza¬ 
tions  existed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  or  intimation 
that  they  formed  one  general  organization,  by  which  all 
the  local  churches  were  united,  so  as  to  form  one  Church. 
I  cannot  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  trace  of  any  such  ecu¬ 
menical  organized  church.  The  ecumenical  idea  is  there; 
but  it  lies  not  in  outward  organization,  but  in  inward  spirit¬ 
ual  affinity.  The  Church  which  Christ  instituted,  which  he 
loved,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  for  which  he  gave  himself 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  so  as  to  present  it 
unto  himself  a  glorious  Church,  is  a  spiritual  church ;  its 
members  spiritual  members,  its  bonds  of  union  spiritual 
bonds.  This  is  the  Church  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
“body,”  in  which  he  is  incarnated,  sending  his  divine  life 
through  the  whole.  This  is  “the  Church”  by  which  he 
is  to  be  made  known  to  the  “principalities  and  powers  in 
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heavenly  places,  the  manifold  grace  of  God.”  All  this, 
surely,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  organization  that  as¬ 
sumes  the  name  of  church,  however  great  and  noble  it  may 
be.  It  seems  to  lower  and  belittle  this  exalted  scriptural 
conception  of  the  true  Church  to  identify  it  with  any  past 
or  present  ecclesiastical  organization.  All  such  organiza¬ 
tions  may  include  some  of  the  members  of  the  true  Church; 
but  none  includes  them  all.  But  that  Church  which  Christ 
is  building  on  a  “rock,”  and  against  which  he  assures  us 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  is  composed  of  believers, 
and  believers  only.  Into  this  Church  are  gathered  all, 
without  exception,  who  are  Christ’s,  given  him  of  the 
Father;  and  nothing  shall  ever  be  able  to  pluck  one  of 
them  out  of  his  hands.  The  primacy,  spirituality,  univer¬ 
sality,  indivisibility,  and  permanency  of  this  Church  give 
it  supreme  importance,  and  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be 
confounded  with  any  of  those  organizations — churches  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word — which  have  sprung  up 
under  it.  Disband  all  these, — blot  out  of  existence  every 
local,  provincial,  national,  and  denominational  church, — 
and  this  true  Church  of  the  living  God  would  remain  in 
all  its  integrity  and  essential  glory.  These  secondary 
churches  may  be  legitimate,  useful,  and  even  necessary  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  true  Church,  but  do  not  singly 
nor  collectively  constitute  it,  nor  form  a  part  of  it.  Like 
different  church  edifices,  they  are,  or  may  be,  occupied  and 
used  by  the  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  great  mission ; 
but  God  forbid  that  they  should  be  identified  with  it,  or 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  attributes  and  functions 
which  belong  to  it  alone!  They  are  to  it  less  than  what 
tile  moon  and  stars  are  to  the  sun. 

If  we  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  undue  length  and  with  need¬ 
less  repetition  upon  the  foregoing  views,  it  has  been  from 
u  profound  conviction  of  their  importance  and  of  the  evil 
resulting  from  a  practical  disregard  of  them.  And  if  the 
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discussion  thus  far  has  been  along  the  lines  of  truth  and 
Scripture  it  will  throw  light  upon  certain  other  closely  re¬ 
lated  topics.  The  question  is  often  asked, 

“is  the  church  of  divine  or  of  human  origin?" 

If  the  Church  spiritual  and  invisible  be  meant,  then  our 
answer  is,  “  Of  divine  origin.”  Its  very  material  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God.  Its 
life  is  a  divine,  supernatural  life.  Its  bonds  of  union  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  born  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Christ. 

But  if  any  one  of  the  visible  organized  churches  or  the 
aggregate  of  such  churches  is  meant,  quite  a  different  ans¬ 
wer  must  be  given.  That  any  one  of  these  was  instituted 
directly  by  Christ,  or  by  his  authority,  after  a  divine  pat¬ 
tern,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof.  If  such  were  the  case, 
we  ask.  Where?  When?  Surely  there  would  be  an 
explicit  record  of  such  an  event.  We  find  no  such  record. 
We  do  not  know  how  or  when  the  church  at  Jerusalem  or 
any  one  of  the  early  churches  was  organized.  We  do  not 
know  as  they  were  organized  at  all  in  their  infancy.  But 
if  they  were  organized  then,  or  whenever  they  were,  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  a  definite  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  was  divinely  prescribed.  It  seems  reasonable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  suppose,  and  it  is  the  only  reasonable  supposition, 
that  it  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christians  in  each  place 
to  organize  when  and  as  they  saw  fit.  But  were  there  not 
divinely  appointed  leaders?  Yes;  for  we  read,  “God  hath 
set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets, 
thirdly  teachers,”  etc.  (i  Cor.  xii.  28).  Again  we  read,  “And 
he  [Christ]  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets; and 
some  evangelists ;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  These  leaders  with 
their  divers  gifts  were  early  appointed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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the  one  spiritual  Church,  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  we  are 
nowhere  told  that  they  organized  churches.  If  they  did 
so,  or  if  they  assisted  in  such  organizations,  they  acted  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  not  as  infallible  men  with  dele¬ 
gated  divine  authority,  but  with  that  human  wisdom  which 
fitted  them  for  leadership. 

The  case  stands  then  as  before  stated  :  The  early  local 
churches,  if  organized,  could  not  claim  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions  a  divine  origin.  They  were  human  organizations 
devised  by  human  wisdom  to  meet  human  needs.  This  is 
still  more  manifestly  true  of  modern  churches,  whether 
self-constituted,  or  constituted  by  council  or  presbytery  or 
bishop.  The  time  and  manner  of  their  origin  are  easily 
determined — and  none  of  them,  as  to  their  polity  or  out¬ 
ward  organization,  can  claim  to  exist  jure  divino.  And  yet 
there  is  a  qualified  sense  in  which  local  churches  may  be 
said  to  be  of  divine  as  well  as  of  human  origin.  So  far  as 
they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  preexisting  spiritual 
life,  and  minister  to  that  life,  and  embody  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel, — the  supreme  and  exclusive  ruler- 
ship  of  Christ,  personal  responsibility  to  him,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  believers,  and  the  duty  of  communion  in  brotherly 
love, — they  are  of  God ;  in  the  same  sense  that  civil  gov¬ 
ernments,  “the  powers  that  be,”  are  “ordained  of  God,” — 
human  none  the  less  because  divine,  and  divine  none  the 
less  because  human.  We  ministers  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  claim  more  than  this  for  the  local  church.  We  affirm 
in  an  unqualified  way  that  the  church  is  divine  in  its  ori¬ 
gin,  is  a  divine  institution,  and  we  are  apt  to  urge  this  fact 
as  an  imperative  reason  why  all  Christians  should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Better  be  frank,  and  say,  “  You  are,  if 
Christians,  already  members  of  Christ’s  true  invisible 
Church ;  and  as  such,  and  in  confession  of  such  member¬ 
ship,  you  should  become  a  member  of  some  visible  church, 
on  your  connection  with  which  in  no  small  degree  will 
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depend  your  growth  in  grace,  your  spiritual  comfort, 
your  usefulness,  and  the  Master’s  full  approval. 

Another  topic  closely  related  to  the  main  theme  of  this 
discussion  is 

CHURCH  UNION  OR  CHURCH  UNITY. 

This  subject  for  the  past  ten  years  has  awakened  new 
and  wide-spread  interest,  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
it,  and  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  without  number. 
There  is,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  of  the  unity  of 
human  interests.  Individualism  and  separatism  are  not  the 
watchwords  of  the  day,  but  socialism  and  union  and 
brotherhood.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be,  springing  out  of  this  spirit  of  the  age,  an  intensified  de¬ 
sire  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship. 
They  who  are  brethren  in  Christ  by  a  new  birth  and  a  new 
spiritual  life,  should  surely  be  one,  more  than  they  w'ho  are 
brethren  simply  by  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity  and 
common  w’orldly  interests.  This  movement  for  greater 
union,  whether  in  the  social  or  political  or  religious  world, 
is  bright  with  promise  and  enlists  our  ready  sympathy. 
But  it  is  important  to  define  to  ourselves  just  what  is  de¬ 
sired  and  sought  by  the  advocates  of  “church  union.” 
Not  every  kind  of  church  union  is  desirable.  By  some 
persons  at  least,  perhaps  by  most,  the  union  advocated  is 
an  organic  union  of  the  churches  of  all  the  various  sects 
and  denominations  in  one  great  compact  organization,  one 
visible,  catholic  church.  Is  such  a  union  really  desirable 
and  feasible?  Is  there  any  Scripture  warrant  for  it?  The 
thrice-repeated  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  John  xvii.  is  cited: 
“That  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are”  (vcr.  ii);  “That  they 
all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  ahso  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  thou  hast  sent  me”  (ver.  21);  “And  the  glory 
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which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may 
be  one  or  ‘perfected  into  one,’  even  as  we  are  one”;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me”  (ver.  22,  23).  But  the 
language  and  spirit  of  this  prayer  constrain  us  to  refer  it, 
not  to  an  outward  ecclesiastical  oneness,  but  to  that  spir- 
ual  oneness  which  is  the  highest  oneness  possible  among 
men,  and  which  above  all  things  Christ  desired  for  his  dis¬ 
ciples, — a  oneness  of  heart,  of  soul,  resulting  from  union 
with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son.  It  degrades  this  sub¬ 
lime  prayer,  and  robs  it  of  half  its  pathos  and  beauty,  to 
limit  it  to  an  external  organization.  But,  it  is  said,  that 
the  expression  “  that  the  world  may  believe,”  implies  some 
visible  organic  union.  How  so?  Which  testimony  is 
most  likely  to  convince  the  world  of  the  reality  and  worth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  of  love  and  fellowship  among 
members  of  the  same  church  or  denomination,  or  that  of 
love  and  fellowship  that  overleap  all  ecclesiastical  and  de¬ 
nominational  lines,  and  bind  together  Christians  of  different 
church  relations?  I  cannot  think  that  our  Saviour  when 
he  offered  that  prayer  had  the  remotest  idea  of  a  vast 
outward  organization  that  should  hold  and  bind  together 
all  his  follov/ers.  Something  far  higher  and  grander  filled 
his  mind  and  heart  in  that  farewell  hour.  But  it  is  said 
that  Christ  at  least  prayed  for  a  visible.,  manifested  unity 
among  his  disciples,  which  should  convince  the  world  of 
their  sincerity  and  of  his  divine  mission.  Granted.  But 
did  he  indicate  one  particular  way  in  which  this  union 
should  be  manifested,  viz.  by  external  organization?  There 
are  manifold  ways  in  which  this  unity  can  be  manifested 
by  the  interchange  of  Christian  courtesies,  by  free  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship,  by  mutual  helpfulness,  and  by  prac¬ 
tical  cooperation  as  far  as  possible  in  all  manner  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  missionary  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  prayer  of  Christ  for  the  unity  of  his  people  does 
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not  stand  alone.  It  should  be  coupled  with,  and  inter¬ 
preted  by,  what  he  had  previously  said  (John  xiii.  34-35): 
“A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.”  Unity  in  love,— 
this  was  the  burden  of  his  instruction  and  of  his  prayer. 
Deep,  divine,  overflowing  love  will  make  Christians  one, 
whatever  diversity  of  personal,  social,  or  ecclesiastical 
peculiarities  may  exist  among  them. 

Other  Scriptures  are  sometimes  cited  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  all  churches  and  sects  in  one  comprehensive  or¬ 
ganized  Church;  especially  those  passages  of  St.  Paul 
which  liken  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians  to  those  of 
the  different  members  of  the  human  body  (Rom.  xii.  4,  5; 
I  Cor.  xii.  12-27).  This  classic  and  beautiful  analogy  is 
highly  instructive,  and  will  never  cease  to  enforce  upon  all 
Christians  the  duty  of  mutual  love  and  charity  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  cooperation.  There  is  one  body  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  and  they  are  all  members.  But  the  bond  that 
unites  the  members  is  a  vital,  spiritual  bond,  the  same  that 
unites  them  to  Christ  the  head ;  not  an  outward,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bond.  This  figure  applies  in  all  its  force  and 
beauty  to  any  company  of  Christians  dwelling  in  any 
locality ;  also  to  the  entire  Christian  brotherhood.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  spiritual  unity  of  believers,  but  has  no  reference 
to  external  organization,  whether  local  or  general. 

Christians  are  also  likened  to  a  temple  of  which  Christ 
is  the  chief  corner-stone,  “  In  whom  all  the  building  fitly 
framed  together  groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 
In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of 
God  through  [in]  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  ii.  21,  22).  This  figure 
was  primarily  designed  to  illustrate  the  equality  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers.  They  all  have  “  access  to  the  Father 
by  one  Spirit,”  are  “  fellow-citizens,”  members  of  the  one 
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“  household  of  God,”  parts  of  one  and  the  same  temple, 
“growing”  together,  and  forming  one  common  habitation 
for  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  figurative  expressions 
manifestly  refer  to  a  spiritual  union  and  equality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  privilege,  and  not  at  all  to  any  formal  organization. 
And  we  hesitate  not  to  reaffirm  the  conviction  already  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  there  is  no  explicit  reference  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  organization  whatever, 
much  less  to  any  of  an  ecumenical  character.  The  unity 
of  the  one  spiritual  Church  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  no  other.  It  is  by  many  writers  assumed,  not  only  that 
the  local  churches  in  apostolic  time  were  formally  organ¬ 
ized  (which  I  do  not  positively  deny),  but  that  they  were 
all  organized  upon  one  homogeneous  pattern,  and  were 
then  united  in  one  catholic  organization.  But  even  if  the 
first  part  of  this  threefold  assumption  were  proved  to  be 
tiue,  the  other  two  parts  would  remain  pure,  unsupported 
assumptions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
great  diversity  in  the  form  of  organization  in  the  early 
churches,  whenever  they  began  to  organize.  The  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  Christians  would  naturally 
adopt  those  forms  of  organization  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar.  A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  for 
October,  1895,  Rev.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  thinks  that  he 
finds  evidence  of  five  types  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
existing  side  by  side,  and  probably  side  by  side  in  the  same 
town  or  city,  differing  as  much  or  more  than  the  churches 
of  different  sects  to  day  differ ;  and  that  they  all  had  apos¬ 
tolic  sanction..  Yet  underlying  this  external  diversity 
there  was  unity  of  spirit,  unity  of  life,  sympathy,  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  cooperation.  If  then  the  Scriptures  do  not  favor 
the  theory  of  church  union,  by  the  absorption  of  all 
churches  and  sects  into  one  vast,  all-comprehensive  organ¬ 
ization,  all  arguments  for  or  against  such  union  must  rest 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.  Church  organization. 
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whether  one  or  manifold,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only 
a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  that  end  is  the  development  of 
spiritual  life  in  Christians,  and  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
i.  e.,  the  prevalence  of  true  righteousness  in  all  the  earth. 
Would  or  would  not  that  end  be  best  secured  by  the  merg- 
ing  of  sects  in  one  grand  catholic  church  ?  Only  two  or 
three  brief  suggestions  will  here  be  offered,  pointing,  it  is 
believed,  towards  the  true  answer  to  this  question. 

I.  The  evils  of  manifold  sects  are  often  exaggerated, 
and  their  advantages  overlooked,  by  the  advocates  of  or¬ 
ganic  church  union.  Undeniably  these  evils  are  real,  and 
great  and  to  be  deplored,  but  not  as  great  as  is  often  rep¬ 
resented.  And  for  the  most  part  they  are  incidental,  and 
not  inherent  in  sects  as  such.  They  spring  largely  from 
poor,  weak,  human  nature,  and  from  the  lack  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit.  What  is  needed  to  correct  these  evils  is  a 
deeper,  fuller,  spiritual  life  in  all  the  sects  and  in  all  the 
churches,  more  than  unity  of  organization.  A  real,  vital, 
spiritual  unity  is  possible  under  great  diversities  of  polity 
and  ritual ;  while,  with  outward  organic  unity,  evils  may 
coexist  as  great,  and  essentially  the  same,  as  those  incident 
to  multiplicity  of  sects.  There  are,  alas,  too  often  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  contentions  and  divisions  among  members  of 
the  same  local  church,  and  also  among  local  churches  of 
the  same  denomination,  as  unchristian  and  mischievous  as 
are  those  due  to  diversity  of  denominations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  sometimes  see  beautiful  instances  of  mutual  love 
and  fellowship  among  individual  Christians  and  among 
churches  of  different  denominations.  Not  sects,  but  sec¬ 
tarianism,  is  the  source  of  the  evils  we  deplore,  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  cure  this  but  a  larger  charity,  more  of  the  indwell¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  Christ;  and  this  will  cure  it.  And  even 
as  things  now  are,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  ground 
among  the  sects.  They  agree  in  more  things  and  in  vastly 
more  important  things,  than  those  in  which  they  differ. 
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Their  differences  are  mainly  superficial  and  about  non-es¬ 
sentials  ;  their  agreements  are  fundamental  and  vital.  The 
same  Christianity  in  a  large  degree  possesses  and  pervades 
them  all.  And  there  are,  undeniably,  some  advantages  to 
be  placed  over  against  the  evils  of  division.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  without 
freedom  there  is  not  the  development  of  the  best  type  of 
religious  character  and  life.  It  is  better  for  people  walk¬ 
ing  the  same  road  to  walk  a  little  apart  than  to  be  man¬ 
acled  together  hand  and  foot.  There  is  also  a  fuller  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  prime  Puritan  truth,  of  every  man’s  direct 
personal  responsibility  to  God.  And  we  do  not  see  why 
there  may  not  be  generous  and  healthful  competitions  or 
emulations  among  the  sects,  which  shall  stimulate  to 
greater  religious  activity  and  to  the  use  of  a  greater  variety 
of  agencies,  and  so  secure  larger  and  better  results  than 
would  be  otherwise  secured.  Let  the  real,  unexaggerated 
evils  of  church  division  be  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  man¬ 
ifest  advantages  into  the  other;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  latter  would  not  offset,  if  not  outweigh,  the 
former. 

2.  An  appeal  to  history  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  or¬ 
ganic  church  union  is  most  promotive  of  spiritual-  life 
among  Christians,  or  the  most  effective  agency  in  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
sufficiently  long  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  afford 
a  basis  for  a  conclusive  judgment.  There  are  several  in¬ 
ternational  church  organizations  venerable  with  age.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Does  their  history  justify 
the  belief  that  Christianity  would  gain  in  purity  and  power 
if  all  local  and  denominational  churches  were  organically 
united  and  made  one  ?  Take  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these 
ancient  organizations — the  Roman  Catholic.  Give  that 
church  credit  for  the  vast  good  it  has  done ;  honor  it  for 
Its  service  to  literature  and  art ;  and  still  more  for  its  long 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  6 
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roll  of  immortal  heroes  and  saints  and  martyrs.  Still  we  do 
not  to-day  find  in  that  venerable  church  the  leadership  in 
modern  civilization,  in  science,  in  popular  education,  in 
the  elevation  of  the  masses,  in  the  practical  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  and  in  mission¬ 
ary  enterprises.  Without  going  into  particulars,  or  citing 
tables  of  statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Christianity  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  various  Protestant  churches  is  doing  a 
nobler  work  for  the  world,  and  is  producing  a  higher  type 
of  manhood  and  of  spiritual  life,  than  is  Christianity  as 
represented  by  that  vast  organization  whose  seat  is  the 
Vatican.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  one  catholic  church  of 
the  future  will  not  be  patterned  after  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  that  church  must  be  retained  by  any 
church  claiming  universal  jurisdiction ;  especially  must 
there  be  a  vast  centralized  power,  with  its  inevitable  lia¬ 
bilities  of  abuse,  and  without  any  possibility  of  wisdom 
adequate  to  the  just  administration  of  such  diverse,  delicate, 
complicated,  and  world-wide  interests.  Verily  history  does 
not  point  to  such  a  kind  of  church  union  as  the  royal  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  evils  of  division,  and  the  best  means  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  realization  of  that  glorious  hope  with  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  lights  up  the  future  of  our  world. 

3.  Analogy  confirms  the  verdict  of  history.  Would 
social  and  family  life  be  best  promoted  by  merging  all 
families  into  one  catholic  family  ?  It  may  be  wise  to  re- 

*  In  comparison  with  the  dissensions  of  Protestantism,  the  bitter  dis¬ 
cords  of  the  Roman  Church  compare  like  a  blare  of  trumpets  to  the  mur. 
mur  of  flutes.  There  is  an  external  unity  of  law,  but  dissonance  of  thought 
and  purpose  which  the  most  divergent  sects  of  Protestantism  cannot 
equal.  The  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  letter,  which  killeth,  not  that  of  the 
Spirit,  which  giveth  life.  Submission  to  authority  is  its  keynote,  not  the 
kindly  cooperation  of  varying  forces  toward  one  great  end.” — C.  C.  Tif¬ 
fany  in  The  Forum,  July,  1896,  p.  572. 
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move  the  fences  that  have  barricaded  our  dwellings,  but  to 
obliterate  those  boundary  lines  which  nature  and  custom 
have  drawn  about  our  homes,  making  each  little  household 
a  distinct  and  separate  entity,  a  social  unity,  for  the  sake 
of  forming  one  universal,  corporate  household,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  race, — how  preposterous,  how  disastrous  to 
human  welfare ! 

Again,  would  it  subserve  the  best  civic  interests  of  man¬ 
kind  to  merge  all  the  diverse  existing  civil  governments, 
democracies,  republics,  kingdoms,  empires,  into  one  uni¬ 
versal  government,  to  which  the  people  of  every  land 
should  yield  allegiance?  From  the  present  multiplicity 
of  states,  there  have  arisen  manifold  and  terrible  evils, 
jealousies,  rivalries,  and  sanguinary  conflicts  ;  but  the  san¬ 
ity  of  the  man  would  be  questioned  who  should  claim  that 
the  only  remedy  of  these  international  evils  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  separate  states,  and  the  union  of  all  nations  and 
people  under  one  central  law-making  and  law-administer¬ 
ing  power.  When  there  shall  be  family  union  and  civic 
union,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  ecclesiastical  union  in  the 
sense  of  one  all-inclusive,  organic  church. 

4.  If  this  church  union  were  feasible,  and  were  once  an 
accomplished  fact,  what  would  guarantee  its  permanence  ? 
What  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  of 
segregation  which  brought  about  the  present  condition  ? 
The  same  divisive  causes  would  exist ;  why  would  not  the 
same  or  greater  ecclesiastical  divisions  result?  Wherever 
the  law  of  evolution  operates,  the  tendency  is  not  to  unifi¬ 
cation,  but  to  differentiation.  Given  to-day  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  united  Christendom,  and  the  probability,  almost  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  that  a  century  would  not  elapse  before  sects 
would  be  as  numerous  or  more  numerous  than  ever.  With 
increasing  liberty  and  intelligence  and  spirituality,  there 
IS  less  and  less  likelihood  of  uniformity  in  external  organ¬ 
ization  and  forms  of  worship  and  of  service.  It  would 
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therefore  be  labor  wasted,  if  organic  church  union  on  the 
basis  advocated  by  many  should  temporarily  be  secured; 
history  would  repeat  itself,  and  the  vision  would  quickly 
vanish  of  one  compacted  church  organization  clasping  the 
globe,  and  holding  under  its  instruction  and  control  the 
ever-increasing  millions  of  Christians  of  all  nationalities, 
and  of  all  lands,  and  all  climes. 

But  there  is  a  Christian  union  possible.  Indeed,  it 
already  exists.  All  true  believers  are  one.^  and  do  consti¬ 
tute  one  body  of  Christ,  and  this  is  that  spiritual  Church 
which  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  The  unity  of  this  Church 
results  from  the  vital  union  of  all  its  members  with  Christ 
And  this  church  unity  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  any 
external  unity.  It  may,  and  it  will,  be  intensified  by  a 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians.  This  is  what 
we  should  all  labor  and  pray  for,  more  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  more  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  believers,  welding  them  more  closely  together  in  love 
and  hope.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that  this,  after  all,  is 
what  those  who  are  so  earnest  for  ecclesiastical  union  really 
most  desire.  Is  not  the  underlying  motive  of  this  whole 
movement  a  craving  for  an  overflowing  fulness  of  spiritual 
life  among  all  who  are  Christ’s,  which  would  make  them 
more  truly  a  united  household  of  faith,  a  loving  fraternity, 
knit  together  in  brotherly  affection,  which  no  outward 
bonds  could  strengthen,  and  which  no  lack  of  outward 
bonds  could  weaken  ?  Let  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  its 
fulness  be  realized,  and  we  shall  hear  little  said  about  any 
necessity  for  some  other  kind  of  church  union.  There 
will  be  cooperation,  perhaps  certain  forms  of  federation. 
There  is  much  of  that  now,  and  there  will  be  more  and 
more  of  it.  With  this  increasing  spiritual  unity,  there 
will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  interdenominational  fel¬ 
lowship  and  cooperation.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  form  of  confederation  will  ultimately  be  found  exp^ 
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dient  and  feasible ;  not  the  extinction  of  sects,  but  their 
alliance  for  certain  practical  purposes.  Of  all  the  proposed 
plans  of  union  or  federation,  it  is  morally  certain  that  none 
will  be  adopted  that  does  not  allow  “liberty  of  conscience’* 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  church  affairs.  When  a  larger  love  displaces 
selfishness,  and  reigns  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
diminished  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  externals  and  non- 
essentials  ;  and  all  divisions  of  the  host  of  God’s  elect, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  one  great  Captain  of  our  salva¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  cross  blazoned  on  all  their  denomina¬ 
tional  banners,  will  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  gospel’s 
bugle  call,  as  they  move  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  With  this  unity  of  spirit  and  Christian  cooperation, 
what  more  can  be  desired  ? 

Much  is  said,  by  the  advocates  of  external  unity,  of  the 
value  to  the  individual  of  the  consciousness  of  connection 
with  a  great  historic  church,  with  its  vast  array  of  worthies 
extending  in  unbroken  line  down  through  the  ages.  But 
every  believer  may  glory  in  the  more  blessed  consciousness 
of  being  a  member  of  a  Church — the  true  spiritual  Church — 
whose  history  antedates  all  other  churches,  on  whose  roll 
of  membership  stand  the  names  of  prophets,  and  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  and  all  the  great  and  good  of  earth,  of  every 
country  and  every  age,  since  the  beginning.  “We  are 
not  come  unto  the  ‘ecclesiastical’  mount  that  might  be 
touched,”  “nor  to  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest.” 
But  we  are  come  unto  the  spiritual  Mount  Zion;  “to  the 
general  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  enrolled  in 
heaven;  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant.”  Well  may  the  historic  sense  and  every 
other  sense  be  satisfied  with  this  exalted  fellowship. 

The  only  remaining  topic  to  be  barely  touched,  in 
this  article,  is. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  KINGDOM. 
The  term  “kingdom”  i.s  used  in  the  Gospels  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  usually  by  Christ  himself,  while  the  term 
“  church”  is  used  but  twice.  They  each  represent  a  society 
which  our  Lord  instituted — a  society  of  love  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Is  it  one  and  the  same  society,  or  two  different 
societies?  Why  did  Jesus  so  generally  use  this  word  “king¬ 
dom,”  and  just  what  did  he  mean  by  it?  The  word  did  not 
originate  with  him,  any  more  than  did  the  word  “church.” 
He  did  not  make  language,  but  took  words  in  common 
use;  often  putting  into  them,  however,  a  larger  and  richer 
meaning. 

It  was  a  day,  not  of  republics  and  democracies,  but  of 
kings  and  kingdoms.  These  two  words  stood  for  the  high- 
e.st  and  best  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Israel  had 
for  centuries  been  a  “kingdom,”  and  so  had  furnished  a 
language,  figuratively  used,  to  embody  that  conception  of  a 
universal  kingdom,  with  Jehovah  dor  king,  which  we  find 
in  the  P.salms  and  Prophets.  If  Israel  had  not  foolishly 
clamored  for  a  king,  but  had  adhered  to  that  more  popular 
form  of  government  which  God  instituted  for  them,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  should  ever  have  had  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  phrase  “  the  kingdom  of  God,”  as  it  is  not  found 
prior  to  Israel’s  defection.  But  Christ  found  it  already  in 
use  in  a  religious  sense,  and  he  adopted  it  as  the  best  cur¬ 
rent  term  to  express  a  glorious  idea  which  had  been  but 
dimly  apprehended  by  the  best  of  people.  The  long-p^^ 
dieted  spiritual  kingdom  was  to  “  come,”  to  be  established, 
to  be  realized,  by  and  through  him.  But  he  was  careful  to 
detach  from  the  language  the  false,  low,  and  material 
notions  which  still  clung  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  not  to  be  a  kingdom  “of  this  world,”  that  is,  not  to  be, 
like  the  kingdoms  of  men,  political,  local,  outward,  resting 
on  force.  It  was  to  be  a  universal  kingdom  of  love,  of  peace, 
of  righteousness,  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  kingdom  into 
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which  men  could  enter  only  by  a  new,  spiritual  birth.  It 
is  defined  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  petition,  “Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  which  is  but  a  contin¬ 
uation  or  explanation  of  the  previous  petition,  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come.”  Wherever  God  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  is,  wherever  men  yield  loving  obedience  to  him,  and 
do  his  will,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  that  “king¬ 
dom”  all  racial  and  social  distinctions  vanish — there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
but  all  are  “one”  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  they  believe, 
and  by  whom  they  have  received  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God.  The  citizens  of  this  kingdom  are  all  brethren, 
and  constitute  a  renovated  society,  a  united  family,  a  house¬ 
hold  of  faith,  whose  head  is  Christ,  their  Elder  Brother; 
whose  king  is  God,  their  Heavenly  Father.  And  thus  we 
are  led  to  a  conception  of  the  Kingdom  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  our  conception  of  the  Church  which  Christ  is 
building  on  an  impregnable  “rock.”  There  is  no  antag¬ 
onism  between  the  Kingdom  and  the  Church ;  they  are  one 
and  the  same.  Hence  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
Dr.  Dwight’s  familiar  hymn  in  which  Church  and  King¬ 
dom  are  synonymous. 

“  I  love  thy  Kingdom^  Lord, 

The  house  of  thine  abode, 

The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  blood.” 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  ecclesiastical  organizations,  of 
local  and  denominational  churches,  the  extension  of  the 
one  true  spiritual  Church  is  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  wasting  our  energies  in  hopeless 
efforts  to  effect  an  external  union  of  all  churches,  let  us 
seek  to  deepen  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  hearts  of  our 
brethren  of  every  name,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  cultivate 
and  exercise  a  larger  charity  towards  all  men.  So  shall 
we  best  help  realize  the  answer  to  our  blessed  Lord’s 
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prayers  for  the  union  of  his  disciples  and  the  coming  of 
his  Kingdom. 

Of  late,  certain  writers  in  this  country  and  in  Germany 
have  been  disposed  to  exalt  “the  Kingdom”  above  “the 
Church.”  The  Kingdom  is  ultimate;  the  Church  is  only 
the  principal  organ  for  its  extension.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
this  conception  of  “the  Kingdom  of  God,”  we  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  exhaustive  formula  of  the  truth  and  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Christianity.  The  frequency  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase  by  our  Lord  gives  some  color  to  this  claim.  But 
there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Professor  George  Harris, 
“I  think  this  idea  of  the  kingdom  is  just  at  present  over¬ 
worked.”  ^  And  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this 
simile  of  the  Kingdom,  for  it  is  a  simile,  is  the  best  for 
representing  to  the  people  of  all  lands,  and  for  all  time, 
the  true  nature  of  that  society  which  Christ  instituted,  and 
which  is  to  become  universal.  It  may  have  been  the  best 
for  his  day,  but  in  more  democratic  times  “Kingdom" 
may  not  be  the  best  word  for  summing  up  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  highest  revelation  of  God  which  Jesus  him¬ 
self  gave  us  is  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  P'ather.  We  are 
then  his  children,  and  not  merely  his  subjects ;  brethren, 
not  merely  fellow-citizens.  And  therefore,  as  Professor 
Harris  again  says,  “  It  might  be  urged  with  considerable 
force  that  the  family  furnishes  the  better  analogy,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  coeval  with  society,  while  the  rule  of  kings 
is  a  mode  of  government  which  did  not  always  exist, 
which  is  not  now  universal,  and  which  may  entirely  dis¬ 
appear.”  2  And  St.  Paul  certainly  had  this  conception  of 
the  society  of  Christians  as  a  family.  “  Let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  hous^ 
hold  of  faith”  (Gal.  vi.  10).  “Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no 
more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens,  with 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God”  (Eph.  ii.  I9)* 
‘Moral  Evolution,  p.  250.  ^Ibid. 
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In  this  latter  passage  the  two  figures  of  kingdom  and 
family  are  both  used  in  close  connection,  and  evidently 
with  essentially  the  same  meaning;  thus  confirming 
the  view  we  have  already  given  that  “Church”  and 
“Kingdom”  as  used  by  Christ  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing — a  society  of  redeemed  and  renovated  men  and 
women — which  is  destined  ultimately  to  become  coexten¬ 
sive  with  humanity,  embracing  in  one  holy,  loving  fellow¬ 
ship  the  people  of  every  land.  When  this  shall  come  to 
pass,  then  shall  th^  angels’  song  be  echoed  back  to  heaven, 
as  prophecy  fulfilled,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  to  men.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DR.  POOLE  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CLERGY.* 

BV  Z.  SWIFT  HOI.BROOK. 

Among  the  distinguished  sons  of  Essex  County  whose 
portraits  grace  the  walls  of  this  Institute,  and  whose  names 
are  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  por¬ 
trait  of  William  Frederick  Poole  should  occupy  a  conspic¬ 
uous  place.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  December  24,  1821, 
and  Vafj-  buried  here  in  Harmony  Grove,  March  4,  1894. 
The  donor  of  this  portrait,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  also 
born  in  Salem.  Her  abiding  affection  for  her  father,  her 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  her  kindly  regard  for  the  place 
of  his  and  her  birth,  have  led  her  to  intrust  this  portrait  to 
your  permanent  custody. 

It  is  preeminently  fitting  that  this  presentation  should 
come  in  Salem,  for  Dr.  Poole  was  almost  the  first  to  state 
to  this  century  the  facts  of  history  in  relation  to  the  sad 
tragedies  enacted  here  three  centuries  ago.  He  was  the 
sturdy  defender  of  the  Puritan  character,  and  especially 
of  the  clergy  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  were 
supposed  to  have  exercised  such  an  unhappy  influence 
upon  the  people  and  to  have  used  that  influence  often¬ 
times  for  selfish  or  personal  ends. 

To  understand  or  appreciate  the  Puritan  character,  one 

*  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Essex  County  Institute,  Salem,  Ma«., 
January  i,  1900.  The  occasion  of  this  address  was  the  presentation  to  ^ 
Essex  County  Institute  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Poole,— a  gift  from  Alic# 
Poole  Holbrook.  The  portrait  was  an  oil  painting  by  F.  Thorp  of  Wa*l»' 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  was  finished  just  prior  to  Dr.  Poole’s  death. 
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must  know  the  fashions  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  the 
century  in  which  they  lived,  and  one  must  not  judge  them 
by  standards  of  excellence  that  existed  a  century  or  more 
later,  especially  when  those  standards  were  the  outgrowth 
of  the  very  influences  they  started  in  motion. 

If  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  the  outcome  of  Puri¬ 
tan  teachings,  although,  like  all  the  children  of  men  in 
their  day  and  generation,  the  Puritans  themselves  may 
have  been  intolerant  and  superstitious,  then  we  must  exer¬ 
cise  a  wise  charity  for  their  failure  to  teach  truths  that 
were  the  discovery  of  a  later  age.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  turn 
the  electric  light  upon  their  tallow  dips  and  blame  them 
for  their  feeble  rays. 

Dr.  Poole  was  singularly  gifted  to  interpret  the  Puritan 
character,  and  to  correct  the  popular  errors  that  existed 
relative  to  witchcraft  and  its  causes.  By  heredity  and  ed¬ 
ucation  he  was  in  possession  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  are  requisite  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  faults  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  have  awakened  by 
turns,  and  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  the  pity  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  those  who  have  inherited  their  characteristics, 
but  who  have  too  often  used  their  strength  to  judge  un¬ 
justly,  by  the  religious  and  ethical  standards  of  to-day,  the 
men  who  were  far  in  advance  of  their  own  times  yesterday. 
The  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun  has  been  turned  upon 
the  gray  brindled  dawn,  and  few  historians  have  been 
broad  enough  or  just  enough  to  remember  that  the  dawn 
succeeded  the  night. 

Not  so  with  Dr.  Poole ;  for,  not  only  in  blood  lineage, 
but  in  breadth  of  vision  and  sympathy  of  views,  he  was  in 
direct  descent  from  the  men  who  made  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  famous.  He  simply  was  a  twentieth-century  Puri¬ 
tan.  He  had  a  profound  regard  for  facts.  To  him  a  fact 
was  a  mountain  peak  to  be  reckoned  with.  His  intellec- 
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tual  integrity  was,  therefore,  marked.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  same  characteristic  in  those  victims  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  at  Salem  who  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  were  possessed,  but  who  maintained  a 
love  for  the  truth  even  to  death.  This  characteristic  easily 
passed,  in  those  days,  for  stubbornness;  but  James  Russell 
lyowell  has  said  of  it : — 

“  Though  some  of  the  accused  had  been  terrified  into  confession,  yet 
not  one  persevered  in  it,  but  all  died  protesting  their  innocence,  and  with 
unshaken  constancy,  though  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  all.  This  martyr  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Puritanism  in 
the  character  and  conscience  may  be  allowed  to  outweigh  a  great  many 
sneers  at  Puritan  fanaticism.  It  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  courage 
and  constancy  which  a  profound  religious  sentiment  had  made  common 
among  the  people  of  whom  these  sufferers  were  average  representatives. 
The  accused  also  were  not,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  abandoned  by 
their  friends.”  * 

Emerson  has  also  well  said  that  the  strength  of  a  char¬ 
acter  is  its  power  of  resistance.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
but  a  character  that  loves  facts  may  not  necessarily  be  so 
stubborn  as  rugged  and  honest.  Some  one  has  said  that 
there  are  people  who  dwell  in  the  realm  of  illn.sions;  for 
them  there  exist  no  facts.  Looking  at  history  from  this 
standpoint.  Dr.  Poole  once  said  that  fiction  was  as  near  to 
truth  as  most  history  that  had  been  written,  and  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  has  but  recently  said  that  history 
is  the  most  inexact  of  all  sciences.  Such  historians  as 
George  Bancroft  and  Upham  were  a  .sore  vexation  to  Dr. 
Poole, — the  former  because  he  sacrificed  truth  to  a  florid 
and  sophomoric  style,  and  the  latter  because  he  always  had 
a  theory  to  maintain  and  could  not  reason  with  a  fact  that 
was  against  his  theory.  President  Porter  of  Yale  once 
said  that  even  Macaulay  would  sacrifice  a  fact  of  history 
for  a  well-balanced  sentence. 

Dr.  Poole  could  not  sacrifice  a  fact  to  anything.  He 
was,  therefore,  severe  on  William  Cullen  Bryant  for  loan- 
‘  No.  Am.  Review,  Jan.  1868,  p.  230. 
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ing  his  name  to  books  that  he  did  not  write  nor  even  com* 
pile.  One  could  not  imagine  Dr.  Poole  making  a  contract 
with  the  elders  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  write  up  favor¬ 
ably  the  history  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  consideration 
of  their  taking  a  number  of  the  histories  when  completed 
and  of  using  the  historian’s  readers  in  their  schools.  Such 
a  revolting  prostitution  of  history  for  purposes  of  gain  is 
the  lowest  depth  of  intellectual  dishonesty.  And  yet  one 
of  the  best-reputed  historians  of  to-day  is  reported  by  his 
own  nephew  to  have  entered  into  this  unholy  compact, 
and  his  history  of  the  Mormons  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
other  ground.  The  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  historians 
would  constitute  a  volume  as  readable  as  the  persistence 
of  historical  myths. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Dr.  Poole  was  his  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity.  The  libels  of  Calef  on  Cotton  Mather  were 
to  him  a  moral  crime  no  greater  than  the  intellectual 
crime  of  Upliain,  when  writing  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  in 
ignoring  the  facts  of  history.  When  Lowell  praised  Up- 
ham  for  his  work  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  Dr.  Poole  was 
aroused  to  reply  to  it,  which  he  did  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Lowell  soon  after  met  him  and  said,  “  If  you  can  say  any¬ 
thing  in  favor  of  those  old  fellows,  I  wish  you  would  write 
it  for  the  North  American  Review?''  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  article  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  in  April, 
1869,  was  the  result.  It  attracted  at  once  the  widest  at¬ 
tention  and  notice.  When  Justin  Winsor  published  his 
“Memorial  History  of  Boston,”  Dr.  Poole  was  selected  to 
write  on  Witchcraft  in  Boston.  That  chapter  remains  to¬ 
day  the  masterpiece  in  English  literature  on  that  subject. 
Its  facts  have  never  been  refuted,  and  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  investigation  and  of  time,  for  its  painstaking  attention 
to  details,  its  profound  respect  for  facts,  its  breadth  and 
fairness.  When  Longfellow,  in  1868,  wrote  the  second  of 
his  New  England  tragedies  on  Witchcraft,  the  first  being 
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on  the  Quakers,  he  surprised  historians  and  scholars  by  pay¬ 
ing  high  tribute  to  Cotton  Mather.  Few  have  ever  known 
that  for  his  facts  he  consulted  Dr.  Poole,  who  was  then  li¬ 
brarian  at  the  Athenseum  in  Boston.  Professor  John  Fiske 
of  Harvard  College  has  said  within  a  few  days  that  to  Long¬ 
fellow  in  1868,  and  to  Poole  in  1869,  we  are  indebted  for 
correct  estimates  of  Cotton  Mather’s  character  and  influence, 
and  he  adds  that  Dr.  Poole  is  accurate  in  his  conclusions. 

The  attempt  to  manufacture  history  in  accordance  with 
prejudice  found  a  good  illustration  in  the  Engli.sh  estimate 
of  Cromwell  that  prevailed  until  Macaulay  and  others  set 
the  tide  in  another  direction  and  showed  that  it  was  a  Tory 
estimate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  estimates  that  up  to 
thirty  years  ago  prevailed  as  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
Dr.  Poole  who  showed  that  the  lawyers  and  judges,  follow¬ 
ing  English  precedents,  were  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
at  Salem  in  1692,  and  that  the  clergy  shared  in  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  only  to  the  extent  that,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  they  believed  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  devil  and  in  demoniacal  possessions,  or  in  witch¬ 
craft.  He  also  showed  that  Salem  witchcraft  was  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  a  delusion  that  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  had  caused  the  death  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  other  countries  before  it  broke  out  in 
the  colonies.  The  Salem  tragedies  were  but  a  few  ripples 
on  the  shore,  the  spent  forces  of  a  great  storm  that  stirred 
the  whole  ocean  to  its  very  depths.  The  wonder  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that,  in  an  age  so  narrow,  a  superstition  so  wide¬ 
spread  had  so  little  influence  in  the  colonies,  and  caused 
the  death  of  so  few. 

Let  us  traverse  again,  but  briefly,  the  interesting  ground 
over  which  Dr.  Poole  plodded  so  faithfully  in  pursuit  of 
the  truths  which  he  supported  and  maintained, — that  some 
of  the  best  people  on  earth  made  up  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  that  the  clergy,  and  particularly  Cotton  Ma¬ 
ther,  were  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  these  men. 

Briefly,  we  may  revert  to  what  he  said  of  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  in  other  countries ;  of  what 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  among  historians  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  review  of  Upham,  and  what  it  has  been  since 
then;  what  the  true  character  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
was  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  Dr.  Poole  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“The  storm  of  terror  and  death,  called  the  Witchcraft  Delusion,  which 
iwept  over  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  left  its 
traces  on  the  early  life  of  the  New  England  Colonies.  While  it  raged  in 
Europe,  thirty  thousand  victims  perished  in  the  British  Islands,  seventy- 
five  thousand  in  France,  one  hundred  thousand  in  Germany,  and  corre- 
iponding  numbers  in  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Witchcraft 
in  New  England  was  of  a  sporadic  and  spasmodic  type  compared  with 
its  epidemic  and  protracted  virulence  in  the  Old  World;  and  yet  the 
thirty-two  executions  in  the  New  England  Colonies,  for  supposed  con¬ 
federation  with  devils,  have  filled  a  larger  space  in  history  and  in  public 
attention  than  the  thirty  thousand  similar  executions  which  occurred  in 
the  mother  country.  English  writers  at  this  day,  when  they  need  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  superstitions  of  former  times,  take  their  illustrations 
from  the  records  of  New  England  witchcraft.  A  full  and  impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  English  and  Scottish  diabolism  has  never  commended  itself,  as 
I  subject  of  historical  investigation,  to  a  modern  English  writer.  Such 
1  record  as  New  England  has  of  its  later  witchcraft  is  a  desideratum  in 
the  historical  literature  of  old  England.  The  theme  is  one  of  strange 
ind  perpetual  interest;  and  as  a  subject  for  psychological  study  it  will 
never  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  recent  phenomena  which 
under  the  names  of  magic,  sorcery,  necromancy,  enchantment,  mesme¬ 
rism,  fetichism,  and  witchcraft  are  as  old  as  history  and  universal  as  the 
human  race.  The  New  England  Colonists  had  no  views  concerning 
witchcraft  and  diabolical  agency  which  they  did  not  bring  with  them 
from  the  Old  World.  The  prosecutions  in  England  were  never  carried 
on  with  a  blinder  zeal  and  more  fatal  results  than  during  the  first  twenty 
years  after  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  company  landed  at  Boston.  James 
Howell,  who  was  later  ‘Historiographer  Royal’  to  Charles  II.,  says  in 
his  Familiar  Letters,  February  3,  1647:  ‘We  have  multitudes  of  witches 
among  us;  for  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  there  were  above  two  hundred  in¬ 
dicted  within  these  two  years,  and  above  half  of  them  were  executed.’ 
February  2,  1647,  he  writes:  ‘Within  the  compass  of  two  years,  near 
upon  three  hundred  witches  were  arraigned,  and  the  major  part  of  them 
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executed,  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  only.  Scotland  swarms  with  them  mote 
and  more,  and  p>ersons  of  good  quality  are  executed  daily.' 

“At  that  time  the  professional  ‘Witch-Finder-General,’  Matthew  Hop. 
kins,  was  passing  through  the  English  counties  practising  his  trade,  ai^ 
under  the  sanction  of  the  courts  subjecting  his  victims  to  every  species 
of  torture  and  indignity.  His  method  of  ‘searching’  and  ‘watching’ 
suspected  persons  was  recommended  in  the  law-books,  and  was,  we  shall 
see,  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  applied  to  the  first 
witch  executed  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  His  water-test  was  tried 
in  Connecticut.  These  outrageous  proceedings  were  not  condemned  by 
the  English  clergy,  either  of  the  Established  Church  or  of  the  Dissenters. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  legal  or  clerical  profession  as  to  the  reality  of 
witchcraft,  or  as  to  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  extirpate  it.  The  English 
lawbooks  gave  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  means  of  detecting, 
and  the  form  of  trying  witches.’’  * 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  more  than  seventy  years  after 
the  last  witch  was  executed  in  New  England,  wrote: — 

“To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and  sor¬ 
cery,  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  in  various 
passages  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testi¬ 
mony,  either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitory 
laws,  which  at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  commerce  with  evil 
spirits.’’  * 

When  men  like  Blackstone,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Richard 
Baxter  believed  in  witchcraft,  who  can  blame  the  colonists 
for  harboring  such  a  wretched  delusion. 

The  first  execution  in  Boston  for  witchcraft  was  that  of 
Margaret  Jones  of  Charlestown,  on  June  15,  1648.  She 
was  tried  and  convicted  before  the  General  Court,  com- 
po.sed  almost  wholly  of  the  original  founders  of  the  colony. 
Winthrop  was  governor,  and  the  only  account  we  have  of 
it  is  found  in  his  journal : — 

“  Mary  Johnson  was  executed  the  same  year  in  Hartford.  Mary  P«r* 
sons  was  tried  in  1651,  and  again  in  1674;  her  husband,  Hugh  Parsom, 
was  tried  in  1652.  In  1651  two  persons  were  tried  in  Hartford.  In  1653 
Goodwife  Knap  was  hanged  at  Fairfield,  Conn.  In  1656  Mrs.  Ann  mb' 
bins,  the  widow  of  an  eminent  Boston  Merchant  and  magistrate  ws# 

‘Art.  on  “Witchcraft  in  Boston,’’  in  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

*  Commentaries,  Book  iv.  chap.  4  [61]. 
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hanged.  Hutchinson  says,  three  witches  were  condemned  at  Hartford, 
January  20,  1652-63.  ‘After  one  of  the  witches  was  hanged,  the  maid 
was  well.’  Cotton  Mather  was  born  twenty -three  days  after  this  date.  A 
woman  named  Greensinitli  was  hanged  at  Hartford  in  1665.  Elizabeth 
Segur  was  condemned  at  Hartford  in  i655,  and  Katherine  Harrison  at 
Wethersfield  in  1669.  The  water  test  so  successfully  applied  by  Matthew 
Hopkins  in  England,  by  which  he  caused  the  death  of  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  from  1645  to  1647,  was  tried  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  method  was,  to  tie  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  draw  the  victim  through  a  horse-pond.  If 
they  floated  they  were  witches;  if  they  sank,  they  were  in  all  likelihood 
drowned.  The  account  of  these  Connecticut  women  is,  that  they  'swam 
like  a  cork.’ 

“In  1670  Mary  Webster,  of  Hadley,  was  examined  at  Northampton, 
Knt  to  Boston,  and  acquitted.  On  her  return  to  Hadley,  a  mob  of  young 
men  dragged  her  out  of  her  house,  hung  her  up  till  she  was  almost  dead, 
let  her  down,  rolled  her  in  the  snow,  and  left  her.  A  similar  scene  was 
enacted  at  Great  Paxton,  a  village  within  sixty  miles  of  London,  in  the 
year  160S,  on  a  poor  woman  named  Ann  Izard,  accused  of  bewitching 
three  girls. 

“From  1652  to  the  time  of  the  great  outbreak  in  Salem  the  courts  of 
Essex  County  in  Massachusetts  were  constantly  investigating  alleged 
cases  of  witchcraft.  John  Godfrey,  of  Andover,  was  cried  out  upon  in 
1659.  O**®  witness  swore,  that,  six  or  seven  years  before,  being  in  the 
first  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  meeting-house  in  Rowley,  he  did  .see  in  the 
Kcotul  seat  one  whom  he  believed  was  John  Gotlfrey,  yawning;  and 
while  opening  his  mouth,  so  yawning,  did  see  a  small  teat  under  his 
tongue.  In  1669  there  was  another  case  of  a  female  physici&n  charged  with 
witchcraft  by  a  regular  practitioner.  Goody  Burt,  a  widow,  was  accused 
by  Philip  Reed,  a  jihysician,  of  producing  cures  which  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  no  natural  cause.  She  practised  in  Salem,  Lynn,  and 
Marblehead.  In  1679  the  family  of  William  Morse,  of  Newbury,  was 
disturbed  in  a  strange  manner.  The  case  gave  rise  to  many  examinations 
and  much  evidence.  ”  *  , 

The  reason  why  witchcraft  in  New  England  more  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  had  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  history  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  carefully  preserved 
records  of  it  in  the  journals  and  diaries  of  such  men  as  Win- 
throp  and  Cotton  Mather.  The  clergy  were  the  leaders  of 
the  people  in  all  matters  of  public  concern,  in  political 
science,  and  in  religion;  hence  they  were  especially  con- 

*  No.  Am.  Review,  April,  1869,  pp.  344*346« 
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spicnous,  but,  so  far  as  Cotton  Mather  and  the  clergy  of 
Boston  were  concerned,  only  in  staying  the  hand  of  cruelty 
in  the  tragedies  that  were  enacted. 

Dr.  Poole  said : — 

“When  the  Governor  and  Council  asked  the  advice  of  the  clergy  of 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  in  June,  1692,  those  ministers  advised— and  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  drew  up  the  advice  -  that  ‘  there  is  need  of  very  critical  and 
exquisite  caution,’  and  recommended  ‘that  the  directions  given  by  such 
judicious  writers  as  Perkins  and  Bernard  ’  may  be  observed.’’  ^ 

And  yet  the  name  of  Cotton  Mather  has  been  connected 
with  the  Salem  executions  by  Calef  and  Upham,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  malicious  and  congenital  liar,  and  the  latter  so  care¬ 
less  in  the  investigation  of  his  facts  as  to  be  equally 
untrustworthy. 

Here  are  Dr.  Poole’s  words : — 

“Twelve  years  afterwards,  Robert  Calef,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Mather  a  personal  quarrel  existed,  and  many  bitter  words  had  passed, 
published  his  ‘  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,’  in  which  hesayi 
(p.  152):  *  Mr.  Mather  was  the  nu  st  active  and  forward  of  any  niinlsterin 
the  country  in  these  [Goo<lwiii]  matters,  taking  home  one  of  the  children, 
and  managing  such  intrigues  with  that  child,  and,  after,  printing  such 
an  account  of  the  whole  in  his  ‘Memorable  Providences,’  as  conduced 
much  to  the  kindling  those  flames  that  in  Sir  William’s  time  threatened 
the  devouring  this  country.’  We  shall  in  another  place  speak  of  the 
value  to  be  set  upon  Calef’s  statements  respecting  Mr.  Mather.  Soon 
after  Calef’s  book  appeared,  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Mather  took  upthii 
accusation,  and  in  ‘Some  Few  Remarks,’  1701,  which  Mr.  Upham  hai 
never  seen,  proved  it  to  be  a  downright  fals<  hood.  One  of  the  seven 
persons  who  prepared  the  reply  was  John  Gootlwin,  the  father  of  the 
children.  He  makes,  over  his  own  name,  a  further  statement,  which  « 
give  entire. 

“  ‘  Let  the  world  be  informed,  that,  when  one  of  my  children  had  been 
laboring  under  said  circumstances  from  the  Invisible  World  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  I  desired  the  ministers  of  Boston,  with  Charlestown,  to 
keep  a  day  of  prayer  at  my  house,  if  so  l>e  deliverance  might  l)e  obtained, 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  was  the  last  of  the  ministers  that  I  spoke  to  on  that 
occasion,  and  though,  by  reason  of  some  nece.ssary  business,  he  could 
not  atteiid,  yet  he  came  to  my  house  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
tarried  about  half  an  hour,  and  went  to  prayer  with  us  before  ajiy  other 
minister  came.  Never  before  had  I  the  least  acquaintance  with  htm. 

*  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  ii. 
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About  two  or  three  months  after  this,  I  tlesired  that  another  day  of  prayer 
might  be  kept  by  the  aforesaid  ministers,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  was  then  present.  Hut  he  never  gave  me  Ihe 
least  advice,  neither  face  to  face  nor  by  way  of  epistles,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly;  but  the  motion  of  going  to  the  authority  was  made  to  me 
by  a  minister  of  a  neighboring  town,  now  departed;  and  matters  were 
managed  by  me,  in  prosecution  of  the  supposed  criminal,  wholly  without 
the  advice  of  any  minister  or  lawyer,  or  any  other  person.  The  minis¬ 
ters  would  now  and  then  come  to  visit  my  distressed  family,  and  pray 
with  and  for  them,  among  which  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  would  now  and  then 
come,  and  go  to  prayer  with  us.  Yet  all  that  time  he  never  advised  me 
to  anything  concerning  the  law,  or  trial  of  the  accused  person;  but  after 
that  wicked  woman  ha<l  been  condemned  about  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  invited  one  of  my  children  to  his  house;  and  within  a  day  or  two 
after  that  the  woman  was  executed. 

‘“John  Goodwin.’”^ 

When  Salem  itself  afterward  produced  a  so-called  his¬ 
torian  who  wrote  011  witchcraft,  and  whose  writings  were 
accepted  as  the  truth  of  history,  even  by  Lowell,  no  one 
appeared  to  dispute  his  conclusions  until  Dr.  Poole,  in 
1869,  exposed  his  inaccuracies,  not  to  .say  his  prejudices. 
Lowell  had  said  of  Upham: — 

“The  two  beautiful  volumes  of  Mr.  Upham  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unique  in  their  kind.  It  is,  in  .some  respects,  a  clinical  lecture  on  hu¬ 
man  nature,  as  well  as  on  the  special  epidemical  disease  under  which  the 
patient  is  laboring.  He  has  written  not  merely  a  history  of  the  so-called 
Salem  Witchcraft,  but  has  made  it  intelligible  by  a  minute  account  of 
the  place  where  the  delusion  took  its  rise,  the  persons  concerned  in  it, 
whether  as  actors  or  sufferers,  ami  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  By 
deed,  wills,  and  the  records  of  courts  and  churches,  bj'  plans,  maps,  and 
drawings,  he  has  recreated  Salem  Village  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
•go,  80  that  we  seem  well-nigh  to  talk  with  its  people  and  walk  over  its 
fields,  or  through  its  cart-tracks  and  bridle-roads.  We  are  made  part¬ 
ners  in  parish  and  village  feuds,  we  share  in  the  chimney-corner  gossip, 
•nd  learn  for  the  first  lime  how  many  mean  and  merely  human  motives, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  gave  impulse  and  intensity’  to  the 
passions  of  the  actors  in  that  memorable  tragedy  which  dealt  the  death¬ 
blow  in  this  country  to  the  belief  in  Satanic  compacts.  Mr.  Upham’s 
minute  details,  which  gave  us  something  like  a  photographic  picture  of 
the  in  door  and  out-door  scenery  that  surrounded  the  events  lie  narrates, 
btlpusuiatcrially  to  understand  their  origin  and  the  course  they  inevi- 
t»bly  took.  In  this  rc.spect  his  book  is  original  and  full  of  new  interest. 

•No.  Am.  Review’,  April,  1869,  pp.  353,  354. 
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To  know  the  kind  of  life  these  people  led,  the  kind  of  place  they  dwelt 
in,  and  the  tenor  of  their  thought,  makes  much  real  to  us  that  was  con¬ 
jectural  before.  The  influence  of  outward  nature,  of  remoteness  from  the 
main  highways  of  the  world’s  thought,  of  seclusion,  as  the  foster-mother 
of  traditionary  beliefs,  of  a  hard  life  and  unwholesome  diet  iti  exciting  or 
obscuring  the  brain  through  the  nerves  and  stomach,  have  been  hitherto 
commonly  overlooked  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft. 
The  great  persecutions  for  this  imaginary  crime  have  always  taken  place 
in  lonely  places,  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and,  above  all,  the  ill-fed. 

“One  of  the  l)est  things  in  Mr.  Upham’s  book  is  the  portrait  of  Parris, 
the  minister  of  Salem  Village,  in  whose  household  the  children  who, 
under  the  assumed  possession  of  evil  spirits,  became  accusers  and  witnes¬ 
ses,  began  their  tricks.” 

“Mr.  Upham’s  sincere  and  honest  narrative,  while  it  never  condescends 
to  a  formal  plea,  is  the  best  vindication  possible  of  a  community  which 
was  itself  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  persecution  which  its  credulity  en¬ 
gendered.”  * 

In  the  same  review,  a  year  later,  Dr.  Poole  answered 
Lowell,  and  wrote: — 

“In  1831  Mr.  Upham  printed  his  ‘Lectures  on  Salem  Witchcraft,’ in 
which  he  brought  some  very  grave  charges  against  Colton  Mather,  as 
being  the  contriver,  instigator,  and  promoter  of  the  delusion,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  against  the  lives  of  the  sufferers.  These  charges  have 
been  repealed  by  Mr.  Quincy  in  his  ‘History  of  Harvard  Universit)',’ hj 
Mr.  Peabody  in  his ‘Life  of  Cotton  Mather,’  by  Mr.  IJancroft,  and  by 
nearly  all  historical  writers  since  that  date.  Mr.  Upham,  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  thirty-six  years,  has  reiterated  and  emphasized  his  original  accu¬ 
sations,  in  his  elaborate  ‘History  of  Salem  Witciicraft,’  printed  in  1867. 
They  have  obtained  a  lodgement  in  all  the  minor  and  school  histories; 
and  the  present  generation  of  youth  is  taught  that  nineteen  innocent  per¬ 
sons  were  hange<l,  and  one  was  pressed  to  death,  to  gratify  the  vanity, 
ambition,  and  stolid  credulity  of  Mr.  Cotton  Mather. 

“If  any  one  imagines  that  we  are  stating  the  case  too  strongly,  let  him 
try  an  experiment  on  the  first  bright  boy  he  meets  by  asking,  ‘Whogot 
up  Salem  Witchcraft?’  and,  with  a  promptness  that  will  startle  him,  he 
will  receive  the  reply,  ‘Colton  Mather.’  Let  him  try  another  boy  with 
the  question,  ‘Who  was  Cotton  Mather?’  and  the  answer  will  come, 
‘The  man  who  was  on  horseback,  and  hung  witches.’  An  examination 
of  the  historical  text-books  used  in  our  schools  will  show  where  these 
ideas  originated.  We  have  the  latest  editions  of  a  dozen  such  manuali 
before  us;  but  the  following  examples  must  suffice. 

•No.  Am.  Review,  Jan.  1868,  pp.  226-227,  231.  This  article  appeared 
anonymously,  but  Justin  Winsor  credits  it  to  Lowell,  and  in  fact  it  ap- 
pears  in  his  published  works. 
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'  ••  ‘Cotton  Mather,  an  eccentric,  but  influential  minister,  took  up  the 
matter,  and  great  excitement  spread  through  the  colony.  Among  those 
hanged  was  a  minister  named  Burroughs,  who  had  denounced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Mather  and  his  associates.  At  his  execution  Mather  appeared 
among  the  crowd  on  horseb  ick,  and  quieted  the  people  with  quotations 
from  Scripture.  Mather  gloried  in  these  judicial  murders.’ — Quacken- 
w&'s  School  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,  i86S,  pp.  138-140. 

‘“Cotton  Mather  and  other  popular  men  wrote  in  its  defense.  Calef,  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  exposed  Mather’s  credulity,  and  greatly  irritated  the 
minister.  Mather  called  Calef  a  “  weaver  turned  minister,’’  a  “  coal  from 
hell,"  and  prosecuted  him  for  slander.’ — Lossing’s  Pictorial  History  oj 
the  United  States,  1868,  p.  106. 

“  ‘Most  of  those  who  participated  as  prosecutors  in  the  unrighteoua 
work  confessed  their  error;  still  there  were  some,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  Cotton  Mather,  who  defended  their  course  to  the  last.’ — 
Anderson’s  AV//00/  History  of  the  United  States,  1868,  p.  57. 

“‘The  new  authorities,  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  of  whom,  in 
this  particular.  Cotton  Mather  was  the  leader,  pursued  a  course  which 
placed  the  accused  in  situations  where  they  had  need  to  be  magicians 
not  to  be  convicted  of  magic.  Malice  and  revenge  carried  on  the  work 
which  superstition  began.’ — Emma  \Vii,i:.ard’.s  History  of  the  United 
Slates,  186S,  p.  too. 

“We  give  two  other  extracts  from  more  elaborate  works. 

“  ‘New  England,  at  that  time  .[1692],  was  unfortunate  in  having  among 
her  ministers  a  pedantic,  painstaking,  self-complacent,  ill-balanced  man 
called  Cotton  Mather;  his  great  industry  and  verbal  learning  gave  him 
undue  currency,  and  his  writings  were  much  read.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  magnifying  himself  and  his  ofiice.  In  an  age  when  light  reading  con¬ 
sisted  of  polemic  p  unphlets,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  stories  of  “Marga¬ 
ret  Rule’.s  dire  Afflictions’’  would  find  favor,  and  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  a  stretch  of  credulity  almost  equal  to  his  own.’ — Ph.r<ioTT’S  A^ew 
Ea^fand  History,  1H67,  Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

“  ‘He  incurred  the  responsibility  of  being  its  chief  cause  and  promoter. 
In  the  progress  of  the  superstitions  fear,  which  amounted  to  frenzy,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  blood,  he  neither  blenched  nor  halted;  but  at¬ 
tended  the  courts,  watche«l  the  progress  of  invisible  agency  in  the  pris¬ 
ons,  and  joined  the  multitude  in  witnessing  the  executions.’ — Quincy’s 
History  of  Harvard  University,  Vol.  i.  p.  63.’’* 

“No  historian  has  a  moral  right  to  assail  the  character  of  a  man  who 
bore  a  good  reputation  in  his  day,  without  an  exhaustive  and  candid  ex- 
ttnination  of  authorities.  Such  an  examination  we  shall  show  that  Mr. 
Upham  has  not  made  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  that  he  has  used 
the  facts  which  have  come  under  his  observation  with  a  strong  bias 
•gainst  Mr.  Mather  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  veracity.  Mr.  Upham  does 

*  No.  Am.  Review,  April  1869,  pp.  338-348. 
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not  bring  a  particle  of  evidence  or  quote  a  single  authority  in  proof  of 
allegation  that  the  Goodwin  case  ‘was  brought  about  by  Cotton  Mather’s 
management,’— an  allegation  which  he  accompanies  by  others  equallj 
unsupported.  He  says:  — 

“  ‘  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  aspired  to  be  considered  the  great  champion  of 
the  Church,  and  the  most  successful  combatant  against  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air.  He  seems  to  have  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  sig¬ 
nalize  himself  in  this  particular  kind  of  warfare,  and  repeatedly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  get  up  a  delusion  of  this  kind  in  Boston.  An  instance  of  witch¬ 
craft  was  brought  about  by  his  management  in  i6S8.  There  is  some 
ground  for  suspicion  that  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  delusion  in 
Salem;  at  any  rate,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  conducting  it.’ — Lecturei, 
pp.  io6,  107.”  ‘ 

“Mr.  Upham  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mr.  Mather  ‘contemplated’ 
on  any  occasion, — what  ‘he  longed  for,’ — what  ‘he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have,’— what ‘he  looked  upon  with  secret  pleasure,’ — and  what ‘he 
was  secretly  and  cunningly  endeavoring’  to  do.  Mr.  Peabody  also  knows 
when  ‘Colton  Mather  was  in  his  element,’  and  what  ‘he  enjoyed  the 
great  felicity  of.’  We  do  not  hope  to  follow  these  writers  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  Mr.  Mather’s  mind;  but  in  the  course  ot  this  investigation  we 
shall  take  up  some  of  their  statements  and  examine  them  in  the  light  of 
evidence  that  may  be  regarded  as  historical.’’  - 

“In  Mr.  Upham’s  view,  the  Goodwin  affair  had  a  very  important  r^ 
lation  to  the  Salem  troubles.  Cotton  Mather  ‘got  up’  this  case;  this  case 
‘got  up’  the  Salem  cases;  therefore  Cotton  Mather  ‘got  up’  Salem  Witch¬ 
craft.  This  is  the  argument  concisely  slated.  It  is  profx-r,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  there  was  in  Mr.  Mather’s  practice  with  the  Goodwin  chil¬ 
dren  that  foreshadowed  the  .shocking  scenes  at  Salem.  His  whole  con¬ 
duct  in  this  trans'iction— call  it  credulous  and  superstitious,  if  the  reader 
will  —  was  marked  with  kindness,  patience,  and  Christian  charity  toward! 
the  accused,  the  afUitted  children,  their  friends,  and  four  j)oor  wretches, 
who,  if  the  affair  had  been  in  other  hands,  might  have  come  under  con¬ 
demnation.  He  had  a  method  of  his  own  for  the  treatment  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  possessions.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  prayer.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  Sovereign  was  his  Father,  and  had  promised  to  hear  atul  answer 
his  petitions.  He  had  often  tested  this  promise,  and  had  found  it  faith¬ 
ful  and  sure.  Some  will  call  such  faith  as  his  credulity  and  superstition; 
but  this  was  Cotton  Mather’s  inelhod.  He  ai)plies  it  to  the  cases  in 
question.  The  children  all  recover.  He  deems  it  an  act  of  grace  in  ans¬ 
wer  to  prayer.  He  writes  his  ‘Memorable  Providences’  to  prove  two 
propositions:  i.  That  witchcraft  is  a  reality-,  and  2.  To  illustrate  the 
proper  method  of  treating  it.  In  his  introductory  note  ‘To  the  Reader 
he  says:  ‘Prayer  is  the  powerful  and  effectual  remedy-  agaiii'st  the  mali¬ 
cious  practices  of  devils  and  those  that  covenant  with  them’; andcon- 

*  No.  Am.  Review,  April,  1869,  pp.  352,  353.  p.  342- 
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dudes  the  narrative  as  he  began,  with  these  words:  'All  that  I  have  now 
to  publish  is,  that  Prayer  and  Faith  was  the  thing  which  drove  the  devils 
from  the  children;  and  I  am  to  bear  this  testimony  unto  the  world:  That 
the  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth,  and  that 
blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him.’ 

'•The  peculiarity  of  the  Salem  cases  was,  that  the  managers  hanged 
their  witches,  and  the  more  victims  they  hanged  the  more  the  delusion 
spread.  Cotton  Mather,  on  the  other  hand,  prayed  with  and  for  his  be¬ 
witched  ones,  exorcised  the  demons  (as  he  supposed),  .saved  the  children, 
suppressed  the  names  of  those  accused,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  further  pro- 
ce^ings.  Hutchinson  says:  ‘The  children  returned  to  their  ordinary 
behavior,  lived  to  an  adult  age,  made  profession  of  religion,  and  the  af¬ 
fliction  they  had  been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be  one  motive  for 
it.  One  of  them  I  knew  many  years  after.  She  had  the  character  of  a 
very  sober,  virtuous  woman,  and  never  made  any  acknowledgment  of 
fraud  in  the  transaction.’  Mr.  John  Goodwin  and  his  wife  Martha  united 
with  Mr.  Mather’s  church.  May  25,  1690.  Before  this  their  relations  had 
been  with  the  church  at  Charlestown.  The  four  children  were  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  to  Mr.  Mather’s  church.  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  July  22,  1728,  took  out  letters  of  administration  on 
Cotton  Mather’s  estate.”  * 

"It  oiiglit  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Upham  that  he  has  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  origin  of  the  Salem  proceedings  without  laying  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  upon  Cotton  Mather.  He  assigns  as  causes:  i. 
The  general  prevalence  of  erroneous  opinions  respecting  diabolical 
agency,  as  well  in  Kngland  as  in  this  country;  2.  The  parish  troubles  in 
Salem  Village,  to  which  he  devotes  much  space;  3.  The  Indian  servants 
of  Mr.  Parris,  who  taught  the  afflicted  children  their  tricks;  4.  The  in¬ 
trigue  and  malice  of  Mr.  Parris;  5.  The  family  and  neighborhood  feuds 
of  the  village;  6.  The  .stolid  credulity  of  the  local  magistrates,  Hath- 
orne  and  Curwin;  7.  The  infatuation  of  the  judges  in  admitting  spec¬ 
tral  testimony,  and  adhering  to  the  dogma  that  the  Devil  could  act  only 
through  willing  confederates.  These  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  the  Salem  d*  lusion.  Cotton  Mather  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the.se  incidents,  and  he  had  no  opinions  on  witchcraft  that 
were  not  held  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  land.  The  storm  was  raised,  the 
jails  of  the  country  were  filled,  persons  had  confes.sed  themselves  to  be 
witches  and  were  accusing  others,  and  the  whole  community  was  in  an 
uproar,  Ixjfore  Cotton  Mather’s  name  appears  legitimately  in  the 
tragedy.”  * 

"Cotton  Mather  never  attended  one  of  the  trials  at  Salem  in  any  ca- 
pacity,— as  adviser,  witness,  or  spectator.  He  made  visits  to  Salem 
while  those  sad  and  pitiful  scenes  were  occurring,  but,  as  we  shall  pres* 
cntly  sec,  for  quite  another  purpose  than  that  which  has  been  alleged. 

‘No.  Am.  Review,  April,  1869,  pp.  357,  358.  *Ibid.,  p.  262. 
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The  intimation  that  he  took  delight  in  these  proceedings  is  a  groundless 
accusation.  His  book,  though  written  in  haste  and  amid  excitement,  is 
full  of  compassion  for  the  poor  afflicted  ones.  His  method  of  combating 
witchcraft  by  spiritual  we:t{)ons  he  never  swerved  from,  even  when  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  civil  magistrates  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Not  an  expres* 
sion  implying  bloodthirstiness  can  be  found  in  all  his  writings.”  * 

As  illustrations  of  the  persistence  of  historical  inaccura¬ 
cies,  two  may  here  be  mentioned :  In  1887  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams  published  his  book,  “The  Emancipation  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  and  he  repeated  as  history  the  misrepresentations 
of  Calef  and  the  inaccuracies  of  Upham.  In  reviewing  this 
book.  Dr.  Poole  said : — 

“To  this  little  and  harmless  book  [Memorable  Providences]  Mr 
Adams  and  other  writers  who  have  followed  Mr.  Upham,  attribute  the 
origin  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  writer  [Brook* 
Adams]  did  not  appreciate  his  opportunity  and  lay  aside  prejudice  and 
passion;  for  an  historian  has  no  right  to  misrepresent  facts  and  absolve 
himself  from  an  honest  code  of  criticism;  and  this  error  is  here  charged 
upon  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.”* 

In  i88r,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  pnbH.shed  “A  Short  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,”  and  he  had  this 
to  say  of  witchcraft: — 

‘‘The  natural  gloom  of  Puritan  Society  had  thus  deepened  until  it  had 
become  morbid,  and  wild  beliefs  needed  only  a  spirk  to  set  them  into  a 
blaze  of  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  fear.  To  a  people  of  this  .sort,  who 
were  familiar  to  a  high  degree  with  biblical  theories,  witchcraft  and  the 
intervention  of  Satan  came  as  terrible  but  natural  afflictions;  while  the 
course  of  the  clergy,  striving  at  that  period  to  retain  their  power,  and 
urged  oji  by  the  fanaticism  of  Cotton  Mather,  fanned  the  flame.” 

Reviewing  this  book  of  Mr.  Lodge’s,  Dr.  Poole  wrote:— 

*‘  Now  this  is  simply  bosh  transcribed  from  the  writers  named  above 
[Upham  and  Bancroft]  and  Mr.  Lodge  ought  to  have  known  its  worth¬ 
lessness.  It  was  the  lawyers  and  judges  following  English  precedent*, 
and  not  the  Clergy,  who  were  responsible  for  the  atrocities  at  Salem  in 
1692.”  ® 

The  services  which  Dr.  Poole  rendered  to  the  memory 
of  the  clergy  for  their  political  sagacity  and  beneficent  in* 

*  No.  Am.  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  373. 

•Dial,  March,  1887,  p.  263.  ^Ibid.^  June,  1881,  p.  33. 
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Alienee  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  found  an  admira¬ 
ble  illustration  in  his  article  on  “The  Ordinance  of  1787.” 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne  in  1830,  attributed 
that  ordinance  to  Nathan  Dane  of  Ipswich,  for  Dane,  in 
his  later  years,  claimed  its  authorship.  While  admitting 
that  the  ordinance  was  in  Dane’s  handwriting.  Dr.  Poole 
proved  that  its  author  was  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ips¬ 
wich.  Mr.  Shosuke  Sat6  says  of  this  article:  “Mr.  Poole’s 
article  remains  the  masterpiece  on  the  subject  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787.” 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  historical  slanders  upon  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  clergy  of  New  England  be 
given  a  death-blow?  Shall  not  the  twentieth  century  do 
justice  to  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan,  and  to  the  noble 
men  who  first  inspired  them  to  leave  home  and  native  land 
for  the  privations  of  a  wilderness?  Judged  by  all  the  con¬ 
ventional  standards  of  conservative  judgment  and  good 
sense,  of  prudence  and  wise  forethought,  no  ship,  except  a 
pirate  craft,  ever  conveyed  on  one  voyage  such  a  cargo  of 
foolhardy  adventurers  as  did  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  But, 
as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  few  days  since,  in  his  address 
before  the  Massachusetts  Club,  quoting  Dr.  Faunce  of 
Philadelphia,  said,  “That  event  of  the  landing  of  the' Pil¬ 
grims  was  the  greatest  event  in  history.’’  The  more  cor¬ 
rect  view  is  probably  that  of  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
who,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Pilgrim  Mon¬ 
ument,  in  Plymouth,  August  2,  1859,  said,  “No  victory 
has  ever  been  so  pregnant  in  its  consequences,  no  event  in 
human  story,  save  that  which  occurred  in  Bethlehem,  has 
produced  so  vast  a  revolution  in  the  destinies  of  the  hu- 
man  race,  as  the  emigration  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May¬ 
flower.’’  And  why?  Because  the  human  reason  and  hu- 
®an  wisdom  hath  its  limitations  and  its  boundaries.  The 
world’s  greatest  geniuses  and  explorers  have  gone  beyond 
those  boundaries,  and  have  walked  through  faith  with  a 
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reliance  on  unseen  forces  that  come  not  to  the  worldly 
wise.  Call  it  the  spirit  of  adventure  if  you  please;  it 
has  conquered  the  w’orld  in  discovery,  and  it  has  its  vic¬ 
tories  yet  to  be  achieved  over  the  cynical  cruelty  and  ar¬ 
rogant  spirit  of  vested  and  property  rights  that  have 
crystallized  into  vested  wrongs.  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1642  made  quick  work  of  an  attempt 
of  the  shoemakers  of  Boston  to  combine  for  selfish  ends. 
They  simply  prohibited  it.  They  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  afraid  of  it.  They  left  it  to  the  economists  of  this 
age  to  discover  the  beneficent  results  of  combinations  and 
consolidations.  Professor  John  Graham  Brooks  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  said  that  trusts  have  the  stamp  of  nature  upon 
them.  The  General  Court  of  1642  was  not  afraid  of  nature, 
but  it  was  afraid  of  human  nature,  and  in  this  it  was  wise. 

If  the  modern  trust  is  the  product  of  the  prineiple  of  ev¬ 
olution  in  the  economic  world,  as  many  have  claimed,  and 
has  beneficent  resulls  in  economy  of  production  far  out- 
reaching  the  evils  attending  the  accumulation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  then  it  is  remarkable,  that,  within 
six  years  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  should  have  discovered  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  the  possibilities  of  evil,  and  should  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  colonists  by  a  decision  so  simple  and  so  effect¬ 
ive.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  of  a  great  discovery 
in  the  economie  world  belonging  to  the  elosingof  this  cen¬ 
tury,  a  discovery  that  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  in 
the  historical  annals  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  simple  fact  to  many  of  the  modern  political  econo¬ 
mists  who  find  it  very  convenient  to  defend  trust  monopo¬ 
lies  regardless  of  their  merits,  because,  perhaps,  universi¬ 
ties  are  recipients  of  large  gifts  from  many  of  the  individu¬ 
als  who  are  enriched  by  them. 

Political  economy  would  receive  much  fairer  and  better 
treatment  from  sciolists  than  from  many  of  the  reputed 
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scientific  writers  of  to  day,  if  it  were  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  and  not  of  the  producer. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  modern  conception  of 
democracy  and  equality?  To  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who 
arrived  in  Boston  September  4,  1633,  and  who  convinced 
even  Governor  Winthrop  that  his  notions  of  the  rule  of 
what  he  termed  “  the  best  ”  was  not  democracy,  but  aris¬ 
tocracy.  In  the  Massachusetts  Colony  the  government 
was  not,  and  never  was  intended  to  be,  democratic.  The 
agreement  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  various  colonies  in 
twelve  articles  constituted  in  effect  a  federal  government 
This  Constitution  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  1787. 

To  whom  was  the  Massachusetts  Colony  indebted  for 
the  famous  “Body  of  Liberties”  adopted  in  1641?  It  was 
mainly  the  work  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich. 
This  “Body  of  Liberties”  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  and 
civil  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
with  its  wise  provisions  and  its  clauses  forbidding  slavery 
in  the  Northwest  territory?  It  was  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler  of  Ipswich  who  dictated  to  Dane  what  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  a  grant  that  was  to  be  purchased  by  this  new 
colony. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohib¬ 
iting  slavi  ry,  is  identical  with  the  sixth  clause  in  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787.  To  whom  did  Lincoln  say  he  was  indebted 
for  his  views  on  slavery?  To  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  who  wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject.  Who  did  more 
than  all  others  to  create  public  opinion  against  slavery? 
The  son  and  daughter  of  a  Puritan  clergyman, — Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Bcccher  Stowe. 

Mrs.  Beecher  published  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal^ 
about  a  year  ago,  that,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  Emancipation,  Mr.  Beecher  sent  a  telegram  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln,  asking  if  it  were  not  time  to  issue  it,  and 
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Mr.  Lincoln  replied  by  wire  that  it  was.  The  result  was 
that  famous  document.  Quite  recently,  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis, 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  has  been  told  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  Plymouth  Church  that  President  Lincoln  secretly 
visited  Mr.  Beecher  at  Brooklyn  at  this  lime;  but  it  would 
seem  impossible  that,  if  such  were  a  fact,  Mrs.  Beecher 
should  not  have  known  of  it,  and  should  not  have  spoken 
of  it  in  her  “Reminiscences.”  The  relater  says  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  on  a  dark  night,  and  such  an  event,  that 
would  have  excited  public  attention,  is  hidden  from  the 
public  only  by  this  explanation.  The  story  is  improbable. 

The  political  sagacity  of  Spain  and  its  political  science 
found  expression  in  treachery,  cunning,  deceit,  and  trickery. 
But  the  political  science  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  a  rich  heritage,  originated  with  men  whose  reason  was 
illumined  by  the  conscience.  It  took  deep  root  in  faith, 
and  not  in  a  shallow  expediency.  Such  were  the  men  who 
founded  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges. 

Ill  the  olden  times,  the  educational  and  religious  forces 
in  a  community  were  intimately  associated,  and  hence  were 
both  under  the  control  of  the  clergymen.  The  college 
president,  and  even  the  college  treasurer,  was  a  doctor  of 
divinity  or  a  professor.  The  modern  college  president 
must  have  the  commercial  instinct  to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  being  able  to  raise  money.  Theology  and  metaphysics 
are  no  longer  considered  essential  qualities  for  those  high 
offices. 

When  one  observes  a  great  university  selecting  for  its 
treasurer  one  whose  relations  to  corrupt  official  bodies  have 
been  simply  notorious,  and  whose  eloquence,  though  silent, 
was  effective  simply  because  it  was  silver-tongued,  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  concluding  that  the  modern  college 
treasurer  is  no  improvement  over  the  old  doctor  of  divin¬ 
ity,  who  might  have  been  sentimental,  or  theological,  or 
even  impracticable ;  but  who  was,  at  least,  thoroughly  sin- 
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cere  and  honest.  It  is  a  part  of  that  program  of  modern 
times  ill  educational  matters  that  justifies  the  scrimble  for 
money,  and  forgets  character  as  the  ideal  to  be  held  up  be¬ 
fore  young  men  who  are  fitting  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is 
a  change  for  the  worse  from  the  good  old  times. 

Dr.  Poole  belonged  to  the  old  school,  who  viewed  money 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  always  a  useful 
and  honorable  one.  Such  were  the  men  who  founded  Yale 
and  Harvard  Colleges.  Such  were  the  colonial  clergymen 
who  were  reputed  bigoted  and  narrow.  With  them  orig¬ 
inated  the  Connecticut  Constitution  of  1639;  the  Body  of 
Liberties  of  1641;  the  Federal  Compact  of  1643; 
dinance  of  1787.  Their  influence  was  felt  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  1 789,  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863.  All  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  are  the  result  largely  of  the  influence  and  teaching 
of  those  clergymen  who  have  been  charged  with  the  crime 
of  instigating  the  witchcraft  tragedies,  and  of  holding  the 
people,  for  selfish  ends,  in  the  bonds  of  superstition,  big¬ 
otry,  and  intolerance. 

Since  these  men  landed  on  American  .shores,  great  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  made  in  notions  of  religious  toleration, 
of  democracy,  and  of  political  liberty;  but  a  loftier  faith 
and  heroism,  a  greater  fortitude  and  self-denial,  a  keener 
insight  into  principles  giving  wisdom  and  political  sagacity, 
will  never  be  found  in  the  American  people  than  that 
which  characterized  the  Founders  of  this  Republic,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  colonial  days.  Such  were  Thomas  Hooker, 
Nathaniel  Ward,  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather,  Manasseh 
Cutler,  President  Dwight,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  President 
Edwards,  and  a  long  line  of  ancestry  whose  names  have 
been  distinguished  in  all  the  professions  and  in  all  spheres 
of  activity  and  usefulness.  Such  men  need  no  eulogy  of 
words,  as  Taine  said  of  Shakespeare:  they  only  need  to  be 
understood.  It  was  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  Dr, 
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Poole  to  help  the  world  to  understand  them  by  a  simple 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  history. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  touch  upon  many  other 
phases  of  Dr.  Poole’s  useful  life,  and  I  have  omitted  any 
reference  to  his  sterling  personal  qualities, — his  lovely 
domestic  life,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  his  mind  over  his 
body,  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  hatred  of  sham  and 
pretense,  whether  in  literature  or  in  religion.  His  work  as 
a  librarian  and  author  may  be  found  in  any  biographical 
dictionary  of  repute. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  classmate  and  life-long 
friend.  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  wrote,  in  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  to  the  author : — 

“I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  and  realize  that  Dr.  Poole  U 
dead.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  full  of  life  and  as  likely  to  live  for  yean 
to  come.  His  passing  away  is  indeed  a  loss  to  the  country,  how  much 
more  to  us  who  loved  him, — how  much  more  to  his  family  circle.  ...  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  one  to  whom  my  friendship  had 
moored  for  many  years.  He  was  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  friendship* 
coming  down  from  the  union  of  the  College  days,  which  have  grown 
strong  in  manhood  and  progressing  life.  I  grieve  over  his  death  with 
the  sorrow  which  1>elongs  to  a  true  friendship.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  EVOLUTIONARY  FAD. 


BY  C.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 


Darwin’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  .species  through  natii* 
ral  selection  was  not  a  theory  of  general  evolution.  Indeed, 
it  differed  as  widely  as  possible,  both  in  itself  and  in  the 
arguments  supporting  it,  from  the  crude  theories  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  are  now  running  rampant  among  the  popular 
expounders  of  all  departments  of  human  thought.  Dar¬ 
winism  was  simply  an  attempt  to  show  that  Nature  had 
not  necessarily  exhausted  herself  in  producing  .species  any 
more  than  man  had  done  in  the  production  of  varieties. 
According  to  Darwin,  species  occupy  the  same  relation  to 
genera  that  varieties  do  to  species.  In  other  words,  species 
were  but  accentuated  varieties. 

But,  at  about  the  same  time  that  Darwin  was  establish¬ 
ing  his  theory  of  “the  origin  of  species  by  means  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection,”  Herbert  Spencer  was  propounding  a 
thoroughgoing  theory  of  evolution  of  everything.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  “Evolution  is  ail  integration  of  matter  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  during  which  the  re¬ 
tained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.”  ^  That 
is,  through  the  integration  of  matter  and  the  dissipation  of 
motion,  there  have  appeared  such  transient  phenomena  as 
Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Homer,  and  Alexander,  and 
Caesar,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  long  roll  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  and  the  mariner’s  compass,  and  the  theory  of 
*  First  Principles,  ^  145. 
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gravitation,  and  geology,  and  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  and  the  whole  social  and 
political  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Huxley’s  definition  of  evolution  represents  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  scarcely  less  thoroughgoing.  According  to  him, 
“The  hypothesis  of  evolution  supposes  that  in  all  this  vast 
progression  there  would  be  no  breach  of  continuity,  no 
point  at  which  we  could  say,  ‘This  is  a  natural  process,’  and 
‘This  is  not  a  natural  process’;  but  that  the  whole  might 
be  compared  to  that  wonderful  process  of  development 
which  may  be  seen  going  on  every  day  under  our  eyes,  in 
virtue  of  which  there  arises,  out  of  the  semi-fluid,  compara¬ 
tively  homogeneous  substance  which  we  call  an  egg,  the 
complicated  higher  organization  of  one  of  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals.  That,  in  a  few  words,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  evolution'''  ^ 

When  Huxley  was  pressed  hard,  he  met  the  difficulties 
of  his  theory  without  wincing  very  much.  He  had  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  origin  of  life  was  in  a  mysterious  realm 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experiment  and  observation. 
But,  like  the  consistent  philosopher  that  he  was,  he  was 
nothing  daunted  by  his  lack  of  sight.  He  ventured  boldly 
forth  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  declared  that  he  believed 
that  somewhere  in  infinite  time,  and  amid  the  infinite 
series  of  changes  through  which  matter  has  been  called  to 
pass,  life  with  all  its  possibilities  did  somehow  originate 
from  material  forces.  He  labored,  also,  to  prove  that  both 
animals  and  men  are  automata,  denying  to  man  free-will, 
and  doubting  whether  animals  had  any  sensation  of  pain; 
their  cries  indicating  pain  being,  perhaps,  as  devoid  of 
meaning  as  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  grating  of  a  file 
upon  iron.  Nevertheless,  because  this  theory  was  subject 
to  a  certain  measure  of  doubt,  his  common  sense  got  the 
better  of  his  scientific  judgment,  and  he  advised  against 
*  Huxley,  American  Addresses,  p.  lo. 
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promiscuous  vivisection,  on  the  principle  that  where  no 
clear  gain  to  man  was  to  result,  and  where  so  much  was  at 
stake  with  the  animal,  the  victim  should  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  requires  only  a  slight  amount  of  attention  to  perceive 
that  the  form  of  the  theory  of  evolution  which  is  coming 
to  prevail  in  the  magazines  and  lighter  literature  of  the 
period,  and  which  is  so  seriously  affecting  theological 
thought,  is  of  the  Spencerian  variety,  whose  proof  depends 
upon  deduction,  rather  than  induction.  Its  web  is  like 
that  of  the  spider,  which  he  spins  wholly  from  his  own 
bowels.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  process  was 
that  of  Tyndall,  when,  in  his  Belfast  address,  he  began  to 
look  with  his  “mind’s  eye”  into  the  abysmal  recesses  of 
the  infinite  past,  and  see  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Grant  and  Cuvier  and  Darwin  emerging  by 
natural  processes  out  of  Huxley’s  “  comparatively  homo¬ 
geneous  substance  which  we  call  ”  not  an  egg,  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  whirling,  fiery,  star-dust.  In  passing,  it  is  worth  noticing 
the  significance  of  the  qualifying  word  “comparatively,” 
introduced  by  Huxley,  for  it  really  gives  away  his  whole 
contention.  A  perfectly  homogeneous  substance  would 
undergo  no  change  of  itself.  What  is  comparatively  homo¬ 
geneous  is  not  homogeneous  at  all.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  obtained  by  this  deductive,  a  priori  process 
which  constitutes  the  evolutionary  fad  of  the  present  time, 
and  which  is  working  such  havoc  and  confusion  in  the 
thought  of  the  age,  and  leading  so  many  into  intellectual 
positions  whose  conclusions  they  dare  not  face  and  cannot 
flank,  and  from  which  they  cannot  retreat,  except  through 
a  valley  of  humiliation,  which  to  the  unregenerate  heart  is 
worse  than  death. 

Christian  tlieists  could  have  no  well-grounded  objections 
to  that  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  second¬ 
ary  causes  which  was  involved  in  the  simple  statement  of 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  8 
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the  Darwinian  theory ;  namely,  that  species  as  well  as  va¬ 
rieties  had  originated  through  a  process  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  acting  upon  the  variations  which  continually  appear 
in  successive  generations  of  individuals.  Several  serious 
errors,  however,  were  incorporated  into  the  original  theory, 
— some  of  them  by  Darwin,  but  more  by  those  who  hastily 
took  up  and  enlarged  it. 

The  first  serious  error  was  one  which  Darwin  himself 
entertained  and  strenuously  contended  for;  namely,  that  the 
variations  of  which  natural  selection  took  advantage  were 
extremely  minute,  rendering  the  process  exceedingly  slow, 
and  demanding  enormous  lengths  of  time  to  effect  visible 
results.  In  this  view  he  was  encouraged,  at  the  time  of 
publication  of  his  memorable  volume,  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  extreme  form  of  Lyell’s  Uniforniitariau  theory  of 
geology.  This  theory  has  been  aptly  characterized  as  being 
“  prodigal  of  time  and  parsimonious  of  force,”  and,  since 
it  proposed  to  account  for  the  greatest  of  results  by  the 
least  imaginable  expenditure  of  force,  has  been  fittingly 
styled  the  “Homeopathic”  theory  of  geological  dynamics. 

A  striking  example  both  of  the  influence  and  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  this  theory  appears  in  one  of  the  random  es¬ 
timates  of  geological  time  which  were  made  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  “Origin  of  Species.”  In  illustrating  the 
length  of  time  which  he  had  to  draw  upon,  Darwin  esti¬ 
mated  that  required  for  the  erosion  of  the  Wealden  deposits 
in  Southern  England,  where  he  resided.  The  calculation 
was  made  from  the  amount  of  erosion  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  original  deposition  of  the  rock.  Very  likely  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  was  approximately  correct.  But 
he  had  also  to  estimate  the  rate.  This  he  derived  from  the 
known  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  taking  that 
as  the  divisor.  The  result  was  306,662,400  years, — that 
being  the  time  required,  on  this  calculation,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  ascertained  total  amount  of  erosion.  This 
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he  called  “a  mere  trifle”  of  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  entire  geological  period.  That  the  total  amount  of 
erosion  he  considered  was  relatively  a  mere  trifle,  nobody 
would  deny.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  show  that,  in  ol> 
taining  his  divisor,  Mr.  Darwin  had  overlooked  the  most 
important  agencies.  He  had  fixed  his  attention  upon  the 
erosion  around  the  circumference  of  the  area  to  which  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  could  get  access,  but  had  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  the  agencies  at  work  over  the  entire  land  surface, 
which  is  many  thousand  times  greater  than  that  exposed 
on  the  circumference.  Over  this  entire  area  the  alterna¬ 
ting  periods  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  are" 
continually  at  work  to  dissolve  the  surface,  while  the  rains 
and  snows  are  as  constantly  at  work  in  transporting  the 
dibris  to  lower  levels.  By  actual  collection  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  snbaerial  denudation,  it  was  shown,  that,  unless 
counteracting  agencies  intervene,  the  entire  surface  of 
North  America  will  be  swept  out  to  the  depths  of  the  sea 
in  a  little  over  3,000,000  years,  leaving  only  a  few  moun¬ 
tain  skeletons  to  mark  the  spot. 

As  criticisms  on  this  calculation  proceeded,  Darwin 
slowly  and  reluctantly  retreated,  modifying  his  calculations 
somewhat  in  the  second  edition,  and  acknowledging  that 
he  had  not  fully  appreciated  the  rate  of  denudation;  while 
in  the  third  edition  he  expunged  his  calculation  altogether, 
and  contented  himself  with  some  general  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  a  million  years  is  a  longer  time  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  can  imagine.  But  clearly  this  shortened  geological 
time  necessitated  serious  changes  in  his  theory,  since,  in 
proportion  that  the  time  is  shortened,  the  rate  of  change 
®ust  be  increased.  When  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
speak  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  as  “a  mere  trifle,” 
lie  could  maintain  his  theory  only  by  enlarging  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  rate  of  change  from  infinitesimal  gradations 
to  steps  of  greater  and  greater  length,  until  finally  they 
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were  strides  which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  leaps. 

It  is  significant  that  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  co-part¬ 
ner  of  Darwin  in  propounding  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  through  natural  selection,  came,  from  his  own  study 
of  the  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  rate  of 
deposition,  to  the  conclusion,  that  30,000,000  years  was 
about  all  the  time  that  could  be  allowed  for  the  drama  of 
geological  development,  i.  e.,  less  than  one-tenth  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  original  “mere  trifle”  of  geological  limit.  Approach¬ 
ing  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  physics,  Darwin’s 
sou  George,  who  is  as  eminent  in  mathematics  as  his  father 
was  in  natural  history,  demonstrated  that  the  heat  of  the 
solar  system  could  not  have  allowed  geological  develop¬ 
ment  to  have  begun  earlier  than  100,000,000  years  ago, 
and  probably  not  before  50,000,000  years  ago ;  while  other 
physicists,  among  them  the  most  eminent  representative. 
Lord  Kelvin,  have  narrowed  the  time  available  for  geolog¬ 
ical  purposes  down  to  25,000,000  years.  At  the  present 
time  a  portion  of  the  geologists  are  maintaining  a  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  to  secure  an  extension  of  this  time  to  the  paltry 
amount  of  100,000,000  years. 

Concurrently  with  these  criticisms  of  Darwinism  from 
without,  there  was  an  ecpially  significant  line  of  criticisms 
from  within.  It  was  easily  shown  that  many  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  assumed  to  have  been  preserved  and  accumulated 
because  they  were  advantageous  to  the  organism  must 
have  been  far  from  minute,  in  order  to  be  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  species,  and  to  furnish  any  basis  for  selection. 
For  example,  suppose  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  species  of 
birds  that  they  cannot  fly  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It 
will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  to  have  their  powers  of  flight 
increased  sufficient  to  fly  three-quarters  of  the  way  across; 
for  they  cannot  get  the  advantage  of  the  opposite  shore 
until  they  are  able  to  fly  the  whole  distance.  The  water 
three-quarters  of  the  distance  would  drown  them  as  surely 
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as  that  half  the  distance  across  would,  should  they  fall 
into  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  point  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  protective  coloring  in  various 
species  of  insects  and  butterflies.  In  the  tropics  certain 
species  of  butterflies  which  are  attractive  food  for  birds 
come  to  look  so  much  like  the  leaf  of  a  tree  that  the  birds 
cannot  tell  the  difference;  hence,  since  they  do  not  eat 
leaves,  the  butterfly  that  looks  like  a  leaf  is  unmolested. 
But  this  imitation  of  the  leaf  is  brought  about  by  a  very 
complicated  arrangement  of  colors  upon  the  wings  of  the 
butterfly.  The  imitation  does  not  appear  on  the  wings 
singly  and  when  spread  out  for  flight,  but  only  when  they 
are  folded  together  over  its  back  while  the  butterfly  is  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  twig.  Now  any  one  can  see  that  these  peculiari¬ 
ties  can  be  of  advantage  only  when  they  are  complete. 
The  imitation  must  have  been  a  sudden  development  or  it 
could  not  have  been  preserved  by  natural  selection.  The 
only  alternative  hypothesis  is,  that  the  final  stage  of  per¬ 
fect  resemblance  was  secured  by  a  slow  process  which  had 
been  set  in  motion  and  continued  by  an  external  force,  not 
of  natural  .selection,  but  of  design,  which  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  the  Darwinian  hypothe.sis,  unless, 
with  Weismann,  we  suppose  the  ultimate  monads  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  butterfly’s  wings  were 
themselves  capable  of  dc.sign,  and  actually  displayed  method 
in  their  madiie.ss. 

The  result  of  these  criticisms  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution  has  been  the  re-iiitrodiiction  of  the  old  ideas 
under  a  new  name,  and  we  have  now  what  Clarence  King 
and  Professor  Le  Conte  aptly  call  “paroxysmal  evolution,” 
in  which  it  is  (lifliciilt  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
paroxysms  of  evolution  and  the  creative  acts  of  the  older 
theories.  It  is  significant  in  geology  that  the  progress  has 
not  been  by  uniform  stages,  but  by  alternating  stages  of 
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varying  degrees  of  intensity.  For  long  ages  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  basin  and  its  outlying  areas  underwent  gradual  subsi¬ 
dence,  and  maintained  an  elevation  not  far  from  the  sea- 
level,  permitting  the  long-continued  and  enormous  growth 
of  the  vegetation  from  which  the  coal-beds  of  the  region 
were  derived,  and  the  successive  deposition  of  the  widely 
extended  strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  which  now  sepa¬ 
rate  these  beds.  But  the  close  of  this  period  is  well  de¬ 
nominated  by  Dana  the  “Appalachian  revolution,”  when, 
by  some  combination  hitherto  ineffective,  the  forces  came 
into  operation  which  reversed  the  order,  and  have  made 
this  region,  ever  since,  one  in  which  the  elevating  forces 
have  been  predominant.  To  existing  species  this  change 
was  a  wide-spread  catastrophe.  The  old  species  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  physical  changes,  and  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  wholesale,  and  their  places  taken  by  new 
species.  And  so,  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period,  during 
which  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  rose  from  the  sea  to  their  present 
heights,  was  a  period  of  wholesale  destruction  of  species 
and  an  introduction  of  new  ones  in  their  place.  We  do 
not  need  to  say  that  these  changes  were  actually  rapid,  but 
merely  that  they  were  relatively  so.  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  any  break  in  the  coiitinuity  of  the 
species.  But  we  do  mean  to  say,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
continuity,  there  must  have  been  an  inherent  capacity  for 
variation  in  existing  species  largely  in  excess  of  what  the 
original  Darwinian  theory  assumed.  P'rom  this  it  follows, 
that  our  reasoning  from  present  experience  of  the  rate  of 
change  in  species  is  from  very  imperfect  data.  We  are  not 
justified  in  limiting  the  past  by  the  measures  of  the  present. 

Nature  is  full  of  critical  points  at  which  changes  pro¬ 
ceed  at  a  rate  which  is  out  of  all  analogy  to  the  ordinary 
progress  of  things.  Water  as  vapor  has  no  resemblance  to 
water  as  a  fluid;  water  as  a  fluid  has  little  resemblance  to 
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ice,  and  the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  is  parox¬ 
ysmal.  At  33°  Fahrenheit  water  is  a  fluid ;  at  32°  it  is  a 
solid;  different  degrees  of  heat  above  and  below  these 
points  do  not  change  the  character  of  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented.  The  periods  in  the  life  of  every  individual  are 
equally  marked  off  by  critical  points  at  which  changes  are 
produced  with  a  rapidity  which  is  paroxysmal  in  its  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  beginning  of  the 
existence  of  a  human  soul  is  not  in  every  case  an  act  of 
direct  creation.  The  production  of  each  individual  human 
being  is  dependent  upon  the  union  of  sexual  elements 
which  do  not  come  together  by  any  law  of  nature,  but  by 
the  combined  action  of  two  free  personalities.  Science  has 
absolutely  no  explanation  of  the  dependence  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  individual  life  upon  the  union  of  the  two  sexual 
elements.  The  birth  of  the  individual  is  another  critical 
point.  Before  birth,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sensation  are  totally  without  use  to  the  fetus.  At 
birth,  they  all  of  a  sudden  spring  into  exercise  in  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  entirely  different  from  those  that  had  existed 
up  to  that  point.  And  during  life  there  are  several  periods 
in  which  changes  proceed  with  phenomenal  rapidity.  Of 
these,  the  age  of  puberty  is  perhaps  the  most  marked. 
The  instantaneousness  and  completeness  of  the  transition 
from  life  in  the  body  to  life  out  of  the  body  is  the  chief 
difficulty  in  believing  in  immortality. 

To  the  theologian  who  is  familiar  with  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  it 
is  humiliating  to  find  that  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  pliilosophy  of  fifty  years  ago  is  now  extensively 
being  picked  up  and  put  on  by  many  of  the  religious  phil¬ 
osophers  and  biblical  critics  of  the  day.  The  spectacle  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasing  one,  nor  is  it  complimentary  to 
the  educational  methods  and  other  influences  which  are 
determining  the  character  of  the  dominant  scholarship  of 
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the  new  century.  Misapplying  the  saying  of  Christ,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  characterized  by  a  law  of  prog, 
ress  according  to  which  there  appears  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  many  are  using  an  a 
priori  theory  of  evolution  from  which  to  construct  systems 
of  history.  In  fact,  the  theory  is  a  kind  of  car  of  Jugger* 
naut  for  which  way  must  be  made,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
that  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  Reasoning  from 
a  narrow  range  of  experience,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  a 
multitude  of  the  greatest  events  of  history,  they  infer,  that, 
at  the  rate  at  which  changes  are  now  going  on  in  the 
characteristics  of  races,  and  in  the  modifications  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  social  conditions,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  were  necessary  for  the  human  race  to  emerge  from 
that  simple  state  of  savagery  which  is  assumed  to  have 
been  the  original  condition  of  mankind.  This  extreme  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  human  race  is  made  the  basis  for  discredit¬ 
ing  the  biblical  doctrines  of  primeval  revelation  and  of  the 
fall  of  man. 

But  close  analysis  of  the  fact  reveals  little  ground  for 
such  an  easy  solution  of  theological  problems.  Our  obser¬ 
vations  are  limited  to  periods  of  human  history  where  the 
conditions  are  relatively  stable,  and  can  give  us  as  little 
light  upon  the  progress  of  things  during  the  infancy  of  the 
race  as  observations  upon  the  experience  of  a  full-grown 
man  would  give  us  upon  the  probable  development  of  a 
new-born  babe. 

In  speculating  upon  this  point,  it  is  profitable  to  con¬ 
sider  the  forces  which  had  free  play  in  the  infancy  of  the 
race,  but  which  are  now  so  limited  in  their  activity  as  to 
be  almost  unnoticed.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  law  of 
geometrical  natural  increase  of  population.  If  we  suppose 
the  human  race  to  start  with  a  single  favored  pair,  and  to 
double  once  in  twenty-five  years,  which  is  far  from  being 
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an  impossibility,  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  five  hundred 
years  a  million  living  descendants  from  this  single  pair. 
If  they  should  go  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate  another 
five  hundred  years  without  check,  there  would  be  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  million  ;  or,  if,  instead  of  taking  so  large  a 
ratio,  we  assume  the  ratio  of  increase  which  would  double 
the  population  once  in  fifty  years,  which  is  less  than  that 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States  independent  of 
immigration,  we  should  then  have  our  one  million  people 
in  the  world  at  the  end  of  one  thousand  years,  and  our  five 
hundred  thousand  million  people  at  the  end  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  But  as  that  number  of  people  is  about  three 
hundred  times  more  than  can  now  be  found  in  the  world, 
we  are  compelled  to  consider  the  counteracting  agencies 
which  secure  slower  growth. 

In  the  first  stages  of  human  existence  the  whole  world 
was  before  the  race,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
spread  out  in  quest  of  food  and  adventure,  so  as  to  become 
widely  dispersed  at  a  very  early  time;  thus  incurring  special 
liability  to  isolation  which  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  new 
dialects  and  even  to  totally  new  languages.  At  this  period 
of  the  history  of  species,  the  colonies  would  also  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  those  new  conditions  of  climate  and  modes  Of  life 
^hich  would  rapidly  fix  the  racial  peculiarities. 

It  needs  but  little  reflection  to  reveal  the  tremendous 
significance  of  this  Malthusian  law  during  the  primitive 
period  of  human  history.  Then  the  whole  world  was  open 
and  colonization  was  free.  Colonies  penetrating  new  re¬ 
gions  would  easily  be  isolated,  and  subjected  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  physical,  linguistic,  and  social 
characteristics  could  develop  in  adjustment  to  new  condi¬ 
tions  witliout  anything  to  hinder.  But  now  there  is  no 
such  opportunity.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  sweeping 
experiments  with  the  human  race.  Humanity  will  not 
permit  us  to  isolate  a  company  of  children  and  compel 
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them  to  work  out  the  problems  of  language  and  social  gov¬ 
ernment  by  themselves.  The  restrictions  of  existing  lan¬ 
guages  and  social  order  are  rigidly  imposed  upon  every 
human  being  that  is  born  into  the  world ;  while  the  racial 
characteristics  are  so  firmly  established  that,  when  one 
conquering  people  invades  the  province  of  another,  it  car¬ 
ries  with  it  all  the  modern  appliances  for  resisting  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  adverse  climatic  conditions.  To  the  far  north 
the  civilized  man  carries  with  him  his  marvelous  inven¬ 
tions  for  producing  artificial  heat  and  light.  In  going  to 
the  tropics,  he  burdens  himself  with  artificial  refrigerators, 
and  everywhere  takes  with  him  his  physician  with  his  im¬ 
proved  materia  medica.  There  is  now  no  chance  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  language  or  for  the  develojunent  of  a 
new  race.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  to  use, 
the  experience  of  the  present  for  determining  the  rate  at 
which  the  peculiarities  of  language  and  race  characteris¬ 
tics  developed  in  primitive  times. 

Nor  has  the  course  of  human  history  run  so  smoothly 
that  any  natural  law  of  evolution  can  be  used  either  in 
forecasting  the  future  of  the  human  race  or  in  interpreting 
the  records  of  the  past.  The  only  ground  of  hope  that  the 
world  is  to  continue  to  improve  arises  from  the  evidence, 
dimly  written  in  the  past  and  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  that  there  is  “a  power  above  us  work¬ 
ing  for  righteousness,”  and  that  there  is  a  divine  plan  of 
progress  with  which  we  are  permitted  to  cooperate,  and  a 
divine  spirit  who  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  us.  If  there 
is  anything  which  history  teaches,  it  is  that  man,  left  to 
himself,  degenerates;  that  the  light  which  is  shining 
brighter  and  brighter  in  our  advancing  civilization  is  bor¬ 
rowed  light. 

The  whole  pathway  of  human  history  is  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  civilizations  which  have  risen  to  flourish 
but  for  a  day,  and  leave  behind  them  monuments  to  re- 
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mind  us  of  their  folly  more  than  of  their  wisdom.  Civili¬ 
zation  arose  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  was 
not  imparted  by  direct  descent  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
valley.  Historians  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that 
Egypt  borrowed  her  light  from  Mesopotamia.  But  she  did 
not  preserve  it  perpetually.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
testify  to  lost  arts,  amid  a  native  population  that  is  abject 
in  the  extreme.  Greece  in  turn  borrowed  from  Egypt. 
But,  alas,  her  glory  too  soon  departed,  and  the  light  that 
glanced  from  her  marble  temples  lighted  up  for  a  short 
time  only  the  center  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

During  all  this  time  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were 
groping  in  idolatry  and  barbarism  to  be  lifted  into  their 
present  preeminence,  not  by  inherent  natural  forces,  but 
by  contact  with  Christian  missionaries.  Indeed,  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  forces  imparted  by  this  contact  are  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  being  those  inherent  in  human  nature.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  supernatural  force.  Abraham  left  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  by  divine  command,  to  found  a  nation 
who  should  be  separate  from  the  world.  Moses  was  a 
leader  under  the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom  rather  than  of 
that  of  Egypt.  Jesus  Christ  is  of  supernatural  birth,  and 
imparts  a  spiritual  power  which  is  incapable  of  being  pro¬ 
cured  by  any  natural  process.'  *Vhe  church  is  in  the  world 
not  as  an  evolutionary,  but  as  a  revolutionary  force.  Like 
the  first  missionaries  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  mi.ssionary 
of  the  present  time  succeeds  by  turning  the  world  upside 
down.  India  and  China  and  Africa  are  to  be  saved  for  the 
future,  not  by  cultivating  and  enriching  the  original  stock, 
but  by  grafting  upon  the  old  stock  the  new  ideas  of  the 
gospel.  The  Roman  Empire  was  saved  by  grafting.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  if  left  to  themselves  would  to-day  be  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  but  thorn  apple.s.  By  no  other  process 
than  grafting  can  the  heathen  world  be  saved. 

This  is  the  view  of  history  which  is  taught  both  by  na- 
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ture  and  by  revelation.  The  animals  most  useful  to  man 
are  the  domesticated  animals.  Man  has  been  set  in  the 
world  to  rule  over  nature.  He  chains  the  lightning.  He 
harnesses  the  waterfall.  He  makes  a  bond-slave  of  the 
force  stored  up  in  the  beds  of  coal.  He  is  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  is  exalted  by  his  Creator  to  a  position  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  The  effort  either  to  write 
human  history  fully  or  to  interpret  natural  history  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  a  priori  theory  of  evolution  is  a  failure. 
God  has  had  plans  of  his  own  in  both  departments,  and 
those  who  are  wi.se  content  themselves  with  following 
closely  the  facts  and  the  inferences  which  are  clearly  based 
upon  them.  Those  who  fall  back  on  evolution,  as  their 
dependence  for  saving  the  world,  misinterpret  history,  and 
trust  to  a  broken  reed.  What  we  need  in  this  nation  is 
statesmen  who  .shall  lead  public  .sentiment,  and  not  merely 
try  to  follow  it.  What  we  need  in  the  church  is  preachers 
who  shall  convert  men,  and  not  merely  trust  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  natural  instinct  of  their  hearers.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  chosen  people  and  of  the  church  cannot  be 
treated  like  ordinary  history,  nor  the  Bible  like  an  ordinary 
book.  The  animating  purposes  of  tho.se  who  have  been  born 
again,  and  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  is  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  mere  naturali.st.  Our  inspiring  hope 
is  that  we  are  moving  along  the  lines  of  development  laid 
down  by  divine  wisdom,  and  made  clear  to  us,  not  in  the 
dim  tw’ilight  of  the  natural  creation,  but  in  the  written 
history  of  the  cho.sen  people,  and  by  the  continued  illumi¬ 
nation  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PREVAILING  IDEAS 
AS  TO  THE  RIGHT  TREATMENT  OF 
CRIMINALS. 

BY  THE  REV.  WII.UAM  Ar.I.EN  KNIGHT. 

The  bearings  of  this  theme  are  thoroughly  practical, 
being  sociological  and  theological.  The  first  is  obvious ; 
the  second  is  clear  when  one  reflects  that  men’s  concep¬ 
tions  of  divine  government  are  ever  shaped  by  their  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  human  government. 
*‘0n  this  ground  it  is  impossible,”  as  Principal  Fairbairn 
argues  with  fine  discernment,  “to  reach  any  clear  or  cohe¬ 
rent  conception  of  God’s  rule  over  men.”^  Yet  the  fact 
that  it  is  evermore  a  factor  in  shaping  men’s  conceptions 
of  God’s  government  remains,  emphasizing  the  theological 
bearing  of  our  ideas  about  the  treatment  of  criminals  or 
delinquents,  and  calling  on  the  theologian  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  vanguard  of  penological  experts.  With  profound 
deference  be  it  said  that  the  Oxford  Principal  himself, 
standing  in  the  flood  of  theological  light  which  his  own 
soul  has  shed,  is  an  eminent  example.  For  he  says:  “The 
relations  of  the  sovereign  are  all  legal  .  .  .  his  instruments 
most  perfect  when  least  personal.  .  .  .  The  legal  authority 
does  not  chastise^  only  punishes ;  all  its  sanctions  are  pen¬ 
alties,  and  they  are  enforced  not  to  reform  or  restore  the 
criminal,  but  to  compel  respect  and  conformity  to  law.”  * 

*The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  436.  As  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  Ijearingof  law,  see  weighty  utterances  in  Maine’s  “Ancient  Law,”  pp. 
M3'347.  where  he  attributes  to  Roman  law  the  frame  of  mind,  the  phra- 
seology,  and  the  kin<l  of  reasoning  characterizing  the  theology  of  the 
Western  Church. 

p.  437.  It  should  be  note<i  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not  here  say 
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Is  this  a  correct  statement  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  mod¬ 
ern  penology?  The  following  pages  are  meant  to  make  a 
presentation  of  developments  which  show  that  it  would 
have  been  correct  in  times  past,  but  is  not  now. 

MacKenzie,  in  his  “Social  Philosophy,”*  says:  “To  de¬ 
scribe  the  genesis  of  a  thing,  especially  when  it  is  a  living 
thing,  is  often  the  best  method  of  defining  it.”  This  is 
the  method  here  adopted. 

“  Criminal  law,”  in  the  language  of  Frederick  H.  Wines, 
“has  been  slowly  and  painfully  evolved  from  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  response  to  the  v^arious  historical  exigencies 
of  the  race.”  Professor  Henderson  generalizes  the  facts 
thus:  “The  modes  of  punishment  correspond  to  the  social 
purpose.  Presented  in  historical  order  .  .  .  the  penalties 
are  distinctly  marked  as  vengeance,  social  protection,  and 
reformation.”  Dr.  Wines  outlines  four  stages  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  criminal  law:  “The  first  was  the  era  of  vengeance 
or  retribution ;  the  second,  that  of  repression  [Henderson’s 
social  protection];  the  third,  that  of  attempted  reformation 
and  rehabilitation  ;  the  fourth,  of  which  we  see  as  yet  but 
the  early  dawn,  is  that  of  prevention.”* 

that  human  government  is  of  purely  legal  character  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
He  says,  “  There  is  no  absolute  antithesis  l)etween  sovereignty  and  pa¬ 
ternity,”  and  adds  that  ‘‘  the  argument  which  opposes  the  two  proceeds 
from  the  basis  not  of  nature  or  ideal  truth,  but  of  the  policies  and  expe¬ 
diencies  and  experiments  of  our  perplexed  social  an<l  civil  life"  (page 
436).  But  he  implies  that  human  governments  do  now  give  crime  a 
purely  legal  treatment,  as  when  he  says,  on  page  467,  “  the  judge  regards 
the  criminal  only  as  a  person  against  whom  the  law  is  to  l>e  vindicated, 
but  the  father,”  etc.  By  overlooking  the  developments  in  modern  gov¬ 
ernmental  penology,  is  not  his  noble  argument  for  the  paternal  character 
of  God’s  government  deprived  of  most  effective  vantage-ground? 

*  Page  66. 

*  Punishment  and  Reformation,  p.  2. 

*  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents,  p.  197. 

^  Punishment  and  Reformation,  p.  6.  The  author  amplifies  this  out¬ 
line  on  page  25,  and  makes  the  important  remark,  that  these  four  meth¬ 
ods  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
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In  consequence,  what  is  deemed  criminal  varies  greatly 
in  different  times  and  lands.  The  list  of  obsolete  crimes 
is  astounding,  and  the  catalogue  of  present  punishable  acts 
would  make  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  stare, 
to  say  nothing  of  medieval  and  ancient  opinion. 

Under  the  lex  Julia  of  Augustus,  celibacy  was  a  crime 
with  penalties,  the  law  being  so  framed  as  to  show  the 
social  purpose  of  maintaining  the  state  by  offspring.  The 
absence  of  that  social  purpose,  or  at  least  the  recasting  of 
it,  is  the  bulwark  of  the  bachelor’s  social  peace  to-day. 

“Talk  about  blue  laws,”  Dr.  Parkhurst  once  exclaimed 
in  pleading  against  New  York  corruption,  “In  the  South 
Sea  Islands  a  law  to  check  the  consumption  of  broiled  mis¬ 
sionary  would  be  complained  of  as  blue  law  !” 

What  would  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  have  thought  of  a  notice  in  a  stage-coach  that  spit¬ 
ting  on  the  floor  was  punishable  by  law  ?  What  would  be 
thought  of  it  to-day  in  the  wild  West  ?  But  does  any 
rational  man  care  to  test  its  constitutionality  in  a  Boston 
electric-car?  So  is  it,  that  ‘the  history  of  crime  and  pun¬ 
ishment  is  an  index  to  historical  changes  in  social  and 
political  organization.’ 

In  general,  crime  is  defined  as  ‘  an  act  or  omission  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  legal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the 
person  who  is  in  default.’  * 

The  lex  talumis  is  the  most  ancient  principle  of  laws 
against  crime.  This  law  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Mosaic 
code.2  But  that  system  of  laws  really  restricted  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  revenge,  this  fact  being  of  large  worth  in  character¬ 
izing  them,  since  under  many  ancient  codes  the  only  lim¬ 
itations  were  the  physical  ability  and  the  vengeful  zeal  of 
the  injured  person  or  his  kin  or  his  friends. 

'Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  History  of  Criminal  Law  in  England,  Vol. 

i-  p.  I. 

*Ex.  xxi.  22-25  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  17-21. 
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So  late  as  the  beginnings  of  British  history,  “The  really 
efficient  check  [in  England]  upon  crimes  of  violence  was 
the  fear  of  private  vengeance  which  degenerated  into  pri¬ 
vate  war,  blood  feuds,  and  anarchy.”  ^  Even  in  the  laws 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  revenge  is  the  dominant  principle, 
though  various  limitations  are  set  up;  among  them,  a 
quaint  not  to  say  grotesque  restraint:  “If  a  man  have  such 
power  that  he  can  beset  his  foe  and  besiege  him  within,  let 
him  keep  him  within  for  seven  days,  and  attack  him  not  if 
he  will  remain  within.”^ 

Moses  and  Alfred  the  Great  are  centuries  within  the 
historic  horizon  swept  by  the  prevalence  of  revenge  or  re¬ 
taliation  as  the  authorized  method  of  dealing  with  crimi¬ 
nals  ;  so  too  are  Joseph,  the  dream-interpreter  in  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  prison,  centuries  beyond  Moses,  and  John  Bunyan, 
the  dreamer  in  an  English  prison,  centuries  this  side  of 
Alfred.  But  a  century  after  Bunyan,  John  Howard  was 
to  come  to  that  same  English  prison,  and  dream,  and  toil, 
and  start  a  new  era. 

Offenses  were  thought  of  in  antiquity  not  so  much  as 
crimes,  that  is,  as  against  the  state,  but  rather  as  wrongs 
done  to  individuals  for  which  compensation  was  required, 
and  sins  for  which  an  equalizing  punishment  was  to  be 
made  to  please  Deity.  That  this  was  true  of  Hebrew  law 
is  a  fact  familiar  to  discerning  students  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  was  true  also  of  the  various  bodies  of  archaic 
law,  including  those  of  the  early  Athenian  and  Roman 
states.  “The  conception  of  offense  against  God  produced 
laws  against  sins ;  the  conception  of  offense  against  one’s 
neighbor  produced  laws  against  wrongs  or  torts.  But  the 
idea  of  offense  against  the  state  or  aggregate  community 
did  not  at  first  produce  a  true  criminal  jurisprudence.”* 

A  great  idea  as  to  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which 

*  Stephen,  History  of  Criminal  Law  in  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  6o. 

^Ibid.  ®Sir  Henry  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  357. 
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which  became  operative  and  indeed  dominant  with  the 
growth  of  the  notion  of  the  state  as  such,  was  that  of  re¬ 
pression,  or  social  protection. 

Once  admit  the  conception  of  community,  of  the  state  as 
distinct  from  and  transcending  the  idea  of  the  individual, 
and  it  follows,  per  saltum^  that  the  state  por  its  own  sake 
will  undertake  to  apply  penalties,  in  order  to  secure  wel¬ 
fare,  to  guard  against  disorder,  to  uphold  its  authority. 
For  now ///^ could  be  wronged,  the  state  suffer  in¬ 
jury  by  damaging  the  conditions  of  its  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  by  infraction  of  its  laws,  by  knifing  its  life.  The  state 
once  conceived  as  the  general  life  constituted  into  authori¬ 
tative  form  for  purposes  of  government,  the  idea  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  social  protection  will  make  repression  a  factor 
in  the  treatment  of  crime.  Retaliation  and  compensation 
might  still  be  operative,  might  indeed  dictate  the  means 
used ;  but  the  end  in  view  becomes  radically  different,  and 
goes  far  to  shape  the  treatment  prescribed.  Comparison 
of  the  Mosaic  code  with  that  earliest  compilation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  Twelve  Tables,  will  illus¬ 
trate  this  fact.  The  first  was  for  a  theocracy,  the  domi¬ 
nant  idea  of  the  function  of  government  being  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Jehovah’s  sovereignty.  True,  we  unmistakably 
trace  here  a  vast  sociological  purpose,  involving  the  selec¬ 
tion,  separation,  unique  development,  and  transforming 
diflereiitiation  of  a  nation  of  destiny,  which  underlies  the 
religious,  tribal,  industrial,  domestic,  educational,  penolog¬ 
ical,  and  political  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  This 
purpose  is  seen  to  be  served  scientifically^  when  the  details 
of  law  are  studied  iu  the  light  of  the  social  conditions 
amid  which  they  were  applied.  Their  arbitrary  appear¬ 
ance  often  vanishes  when  they  are  so  contemplated.^ 

*  An  eminent  instance  is  the  requirement  of  circumcision.  Nothing 
^ems  more  arbitrary;  at  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  deem  it  about  as  un¬ 
natural,  inconsiderate,  and  queer  as  any  universal  requirement  which 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  9 
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An  instance  is  the  prohibition  of  the  custom,  so  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  ancient  tribes  of  men,  of  taking  revenge 
on  the  relatives  of  a  criminal,  viewing  it  in  connection 
with  that  arrangement  for  forcing  the  flow  of  revenge  into 
restraining  channels  by  the  provisions  centering  in  the 
considerately  distributed  Cities  of  Refuge.  The  enactments 
concerning  compensation  to  be  made  to  a  wronged  person, 
and  substitution  toward  Jehovah,  are  unquestionably  of 
this  character,  that  is,  they  are  scientifically  suited  to  serve 
an  end  for  which  the  Hebrew  people  had  their  being.  But 
through  all  it  is  clear  that  honoring  the  will  of  Deity  is 
the  supreme  end  of  government,  the  nature  of  crime  and 
the  modes  of  punishment  being  shaped  accordingly.* 

But  turn  to  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  early  Roman 
state.  All  is  different.  Retaliation  is  still  operative  by 
allowance ;  compensation  is  very  prominent ;  but  repres¬ 
sion  of  crime  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  for  the  public 
welfare,  is  the  ruling  idea.  That  it  is  for  the  state  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  list  of  crimes.’  That  repression  was  the 

could  be  imagined.  But  the  fact  is,  it  was  thoroughly  rational,  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  effective  means  to  an  end.  It  was  both  sanitary  and  moral  in  its 
effects;  it  was  conducive  to  both  constitutional  and  moral  welfare,  and 
by  contributing  to  normal  sexual  conditions  was  conducive  to  social 
welfare.  In  evidence  of  this,  it  is  conclusive  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
physicians  are  now  making  a  very  considerable  use  of  circumcision  in 
the  care  of  male  babes,  and  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  in  lx)ys  and  even  in 
men.  The  writer  has  interviewed  numerous  physicians,  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  who  .so  practise,  and  have  given  him  their 
names  as  ready  to  testify  to  the  scientific  character  of  circumcision  aa 
stated  in  this  note. 

*  See  IvCv.  xviii.-xxvii.,  where  the  words,  “  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." 
are  reiterated  some  fifty  times,  in  almost  identical  form,  as  the  conclud¬ 
ing  clause  of  enactments  concerning  a  great  variety  of  crimes. 

•“  Thejlaw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  admitted  two  limitations  on  retalia¬ 
tion;  First,  it  never  condemned  to  retaliation,  except  when  the  plaintiff 
could  not  be  satisfied  in  any  other  manner;  secondly,  the  payment  of 
damages.”  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  Bk.  vi.  p.  too. 

®See  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  i.  P-  9 
ft  seq.,  where  twenty-six  offenses  are  enumerated.  Disturbance  in  the 
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formative  idea  is  clear  from  the  ignominy  and  horror  given 
to  penalties.  Throwing  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  a  re¬ 
curring  penalty.  The  murderer  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
child,  a  brother  or  a  sister,  was  cast  into  the  Tiber  or  the 
sea  in  a  sack,  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey 
were  successively  made  the  criminal’s  companion  in  the 
hideous  struggle  in  the  submerged  sack.^  This  was  deter¬ 
rence,  repression,  social  protection,  unalloyed  by  any 
thought  of  Deity  or  rational  revenge.  As  the  idea  of  the 
state  grew,  the  enhancement  of  humanity  resulted ;  plebe¬ 
ians  in  power  gradually  did  away  with  such  inhumanity ; 
comniingliiig  of  conquered  peoples  of  culture  infused  finer 
feelings.  The  head  of  the  English  prison  system  in  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  this  judgment  of 
the  result  of  this  process  of  development:  “The  criminal 
laws  which  no  doubt  the  Romans  left  in  their  [British] 
Islands  [in  the  first  century]  .  .  .  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
level  of  humanity  and  good  order  which  was  not  again 
touched  in  England  till  long  after  the  present  century  had 
begun.”  * 

Turning  away  from  the  matured  perfections  of  Roman 
criminal  law,  we  plunge  once  again  into  primitive  social 
conditions,  to  view  the  ideas  underlying  the  treatment  of 
criminals  in  early  England.  The  lex  talionis  was  preva¬ 
lent,  as  we  have  seen.  The  Teutonic  tribes  who  came  from 
the  northland  of  the  continent  to  make  the  island  of  the 
Briton  Angle-land,  brought  in  laws  marked  by  the  ‘  exces¬ 
sive  extension  of  pecuniary  compensation,  and  the  minute 
care  with  which  they  set  a  tariff  price  on  all  crimes.’  With 
them,  ordinarily,  the  relatives  did  not  kill  the  murderer  of 
one  of  their  number,  but  instead,  they  prosecuted  judicially; 

oty  at  night,  giving  false  evidence,  cutting  or  causing  to  be  grazed  a 
Wop  raised  by  plowing,  and  such  like  offenses  were  punishable  by  death. 

*  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20. 

*Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of  Crime,  p.9. 
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and  this  was  a  duty,  as  blood  revenge  had  been  formerly, 
neglect  of  which  was  itself  punishable  among  some;  in 
France,  for  instance,  confiscation  of  the  patrimony  of  those 
failing  to  prosecute  the  murderer  of  a  father.  A  certain 
scale  was  fixed, — so  much  for  a  nobleman,  so  much  for  an 
ordinary  free  man,  so  much  for  the  different  kinds  of 
slaves,  a  carpenter,  a  swineherd,  and  so  on.  Under  Alfred, 
if  a  man  cut  off  an  enemy’s  tlininb,  he  had  to  pay  to  the 
damaged  person  twenty-five  shillings;  for  a  first  finger  fif¬ 
teen,  a  second  finger  nine,  a  third  six,  and  the  little  finger 
five  shillings.  A  scale  of  compensation  was  established 
for  theft,  debt,  abduction,  adultery,  seduction,  with  revenge 
as  the  alternative  in  aggravated  instances.^  Clearly  the 
idea  of  meting  out  penalty  to  atone  for  a  wrong,  is  in  all 
this  supplanted  by  that  of  compensating  the  victim.  This 
principle  of  compensation  appeared  in  the  earliest  times; 
but  here  it  is  based  on  a  social,  rather  than  a  religious, 
conception  of  crime ;  the  wronged  man  is  the  point  of  ref¬ 
erence,  rather  than  wronged  Deity.  The  germ  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  for  the  people,  is  hidden  in  this  idea  of 
the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Trial  by  combat  was  introduced  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  for  the  settlement  of  doubtful  cases.  Then  certain 
persons  were  invested  with  the  right  to  inflict  immediate 
punishment  on  the  one  who  injured  them  personally. 
Then  a  crude  police  was  formed  corresponding  to  the 
country  districts  of  England,  of  which  our  county  sheriff 
system  is  descendent,  their  procedure  being  to  arouse  the 
people  of  a  district  to  chase  a  thief  or  other  criminal,  with 
which  we  may  compare  our  sheriff  method  of  impromptu 
posse  comitatus. 

Rude  courts  were  formed,  which  were  public  meetings 
attended  by  men  of  certain  classes,  with  a  representative 

*  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  358 ;  also  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reforma¬ 
tion,  pp.  37,  38. 
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judicial  committee  of  twelve.  The  proceedings  were  some¬ 
what  dramatic ;  ^  but  we  can  detect  in  those  meetings  germs 
of  modern  court-room  methods  among  English-speaking 
people. 

Prisons  have  been  ever  present  throughout  human  his¬ 
tory  ;  many  of  them  are  famous  by  name ;  but  imprison¬ 
ment  was  not  a  mode  of  punishment  until  recent  times. 
The  hardships  of  confinement  were  suffered  incidentally 
while  awaiting  judgment  or  execution  of  judgment.  It 
was  so  usually  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  confine¬ 
ment  under  deadly  conditions  was  often  a  mode  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  oubliettes  of  France.  The  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  stands  for  so  many  epoch-making  facts, 
is  perhaps  the  one  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  which  made  imprisonment  itself  a  penalty. 
Thus  attention  was  turned  to  the  prison  itself  at  length, 
and  in  consequence  it  has  been  transformed  into  the  hu¬ 
mane  and  scientific  agency  for  reforming  and  transforming 
the  prisoner  through  beneficent  means.  But  stay — we  go 
too  fast.  The  horrible  Si nsbury  copper-mines — abandoned 
holes  in  the  ground  reeking  with  foulness,  and  disgusting 
with  shameless  inhumanities  and  loathsome  indecencies — 
were  a  state  prison  in  Connecticut  until  some  seventy  years 
ago !  ‘‘‘ 

In  Queen  PUizabeth’s  time,  bridewells  and  houses  of 
correction  were  instituted,  at  first  rather  as  hospitals  or 
charities  than  for  actual  punishment ;  but  soon  they  came 
to  be  used  as  places  of  forcible  confinement.  Under  James 
I.  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  these  should  be  established  in 
every  county,  and  provided  with  mills,  turns,  cards  and 

‘Stephen,  History  of  Criminal  Law  of  England,  p,  73. 

*For  a  circumstantial  description  of  this  and  other  prisons,  and  an  as¬ 
tounding  account  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  republic  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  see  McMaster’s  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  i.  pp.  98-102. 
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similar  equipment  for  setting  idle  people  to  work.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  became  established 
of  committing  criminals  of  all  classes  to  those  houses,  and 
so  the  general  mode  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  was 
developed. 

But  that  particular  form  of  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  known  as  penal  servitude,  “has  a  different  history  to 
tliat  of  ordinary  imprisonment,  and  the  present  system 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system,  from  which  it  is  derived.”  * 

Transportation  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  at  first  being  simply  banishment  from  the  realm, 
without  assigning  locality  or  compulsory  labor. 

In  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges,  courts  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  make  over  certain  classes  of  offenders  “to  any  such 
person  as  shall  contract  for  the  performance  of  such  trans¬ 
portation,  and  to  his  assigns  for  such  terms  of  years  as  the 
Act  empowers,  and  they  shall  have  property  and  interest 
in  the  .service  of  such  person  for  such  term  of  years.”  This 
clearly  was  a  sort  of  slave-trade.  By  the  War  for  Indepen¬ 
dence,  transportation  to  America  was  stopped.  In  the 
emergency  occasioned  by  thus  throwing  back  on  the  home 
country  the  convicts  of  whom  she  had  been  easing  herself 
so  cheaply,  a  dramatic  miscarriage  of  human  progress  took 
place.  Parliament  ordered  justices  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  provide  buildings  for  the  increased  body  of  convicts 
in  the  bridewells  and  houses  of  correction.  Pending  the 
provision  of  these  permanent  quarters,  Parliament  author¬ 
ized  imprisonment  in  two  old  hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  as 
the  justices  delayed  or  disobeyed,  additional  hulks  were 
afterward  provided  at  other  royal  dockyards.  The  in¬ 
famous  hulk  system  was  established,  therefore,  as  a  merely 

*  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  Punishment  and  Prevention  of  Crime,  p. 

Tlie  forty  pages  following  this  statement  give  an  account  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  “  hulk  prison  ”  schemes  of  England. 
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temporary  expedient,  the  intention  at  the  time  having  been 
to  provide  penitentiaries  with  several  of  the  more  en¬ 
lightened,  modern  features. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  is  well  put  by  the  head  of 
England’s  present  system  of  prisons:  “If  the  penitentiary 
system  had  been  adopted  then,  instead  of  the  hulk  system,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  crime  and  corruption  which 
would  have  been  avoided,  or  the  benefit  that  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  both  to  England  and  her  colonies.”  But  the  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  grew  to  be  prevalent  until,  ere  King  George 
the  Third  went  mad,  it  became  a  specific  legal  sentence. 

This  expedient,  adopted  in  1776,  lasted  over  eighty 
years.^  Moral  depravity  shut  up  in  those  hulks  was  un¬ 
tenable.  “  Hulk  fever”  developed.  Mortality  was  toward 
thirty  per  cent  per  annum.  Now  in  English  convict  pris¬ 
ons  it  is  about  thirteen  in  the  thousand  per  annum. 

It  was  in  1787  that  an  expedition  of  convicts,  sentenced 
to  transportation,  was  first  started  for  Australia,  the  use  of 
American  colonies  for  this  purpose  having  been  stopped, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  nefarious  results  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  accumulated  on  sea  and  land,  until,  in  1838,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  condemned  the  system  itself,  and 
recommended  prisons  and  imprisonment  instead. 

In  1846  Mr.  Gladstone  decided,  that,  at  all  events,  trans¬ 
portation  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  must  be  suspended.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  did  much  to  force  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  practice  there.  So  step  by  step  it  came 
about  that  penal  servitude  in  prison  was  in  1857  made  le¬ 
gal,  instead  of  transportation.  In  ten  years  more  (1867) 
the  festering  expedient  was  practically  abandoned,  and 
England’s  convict  system,  combining  the  principles  of  de¬ 
terrence  from  crime,  and  reformation  of  the  offender  by 
prison  agencies,  grew  apace. 

‘  The  hulks  were  used  in  England  until  1857,  and  at  Gibraltar  until 

^875. 
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Facing  now  the  modern  prison  system,  with  reformation 
of  the  criminal  as  its  prevailing  idea,  a  single  fact  needs  to 
be  fixed  in  mind.  It  had  long  been  in  men’s  thouglit. 
The  Hebrew  seer  voiced  it:  “Have  I  any  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  and  not  rather 
that  he  should  return  from  his  way,  and  live.”^ 

Seneca,^  in  an  age  of  the  most  merciless  and  capricious 
modes  of  punishment,  held  that  punishment  is  to  protect 
society  by  removing  the  offender,  to  reform  the  punished, 
and  to  render  others  more  obedient.  Plato  has  it  that  the 
right  aim  in  punishment  is  not  merely  to  render  the  guilty 
their  due,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  better.  He 
even  proposed,  as  an  ideal,  that  there  should  be  three 
grades  of  prisons  constructed, — one  for  persons  under  ar¬ 
rest,  one  for  minor  offenders,  and  one  for  great  criminals.* 
This  was  a  marvelous  gleam  of  genius  actually  lighting 
the  path  of  progress  considerably  ahead  of  the  point 
reached  by  the  most  advanced  states  of  Christendom  at  this 
hour.^  Aristotle  defined  punishment  as  “  the  specific  of  the 
soul.”  Augustine  held,  that,  however  atrocious  crime  may 
be,  it  should  not  awaken  anger  and  the  desire  for  revenge, 
but  should  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  inward  malady  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  heal.® 

*Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32;  also  a  notable  declaration  of  this  idea  in  I^v. 
xxvi.  13-45. 

*  Compare  Epistles  on  Anger,  on  the  Treatment  of  Servants  (near  close), 
on  the  Difference  Ijetween  Exhortatory  and  Dogmatical  Philosophy. 

*The  Laws,  Bk.  x.  sect.  15;  Bk.  xii.  sect,  r;  Republic,  Bk.  i.  chap.  17. 

*  As  an  instance,  take  the  abominable,  crime-breeding  management  of 
American  county  jails  and  city  prisons.  No  man  can  study  this  subject 
by  a  week’s  observation  without  a  sense  of  disgust  at  the  indiscriminate 
exposure  of  one  class  of  prisoners  to  another,  and  all  to  the  common 
grossness  of  surroundings  adjusted  to  the  “common  drunks’’  and  the 
“  tramp  lodgers.’’  The  methods  of  many  police-court  prisons  and  coun¬ 
ty  jails  are  atrociously  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  pervading  other 
public  institutions  in  our  time. 

®  Reply  to  Faustus  the  Manichtean,  Bk.  xix.  sect.  25;  also.  Against  the 
Epistle  of  Manichaeus  called  Fundamental,  sects,  i,  2. 
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But  these  were  random  rays  of  genius  piereing  the  black 
pall  of  revenge  or  retribution  which  has  hung  over  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  centuries.  They  were  the 
foregleains  of  the  dawn.  The  day  may  be  said  to  have 
broken,  when,  in  1704,  Pope  Clement  XI.  founded  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Michael.  That  word  “hospital”  connotes 
Augustine’s  idea  of  crime  as  a  malady  to  be  cured.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  phrase  in  our  theme  “the  treatment 
of  delinquents.”  Over  the  door  of  this  “hospital,”  Clem¬ 
ent  put  this  inscription :  “  For  the  correction  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  profligate  youth,  that  they  who,  when  idle,  were  in¬ 
jurious  may,  when  taught,  become  useful  to  the  state.” 
And  in  the  hall  where  the  boys  were  set  to  work  was  in¬ 
scribed  ;  “  Parum  est  coercere  improbos  poena,  nisi  probos 
efficias  disciplina.”  This  motto  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
prison,  or,  to  use  the  specific  descriptive  term,  penitentiary 
system  of  to-day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  St. 
Michael  institution  was  an  orphanage,  an  infirmary,  and 
a  home  for  the  aged,  as  well  as  a  reformatory ;  yet  the 
principle  inscribed  on  its  workroom  wall,  “  Little  is  it  to 
check  bad  persons  by  punishment,  unless  you  make  them 
good  by  discipline,”  is  the  essence  of  the  idea  as  to  the 
right  treatment  of  criminals  which  is  prevailing  in’  the 
minds  of  penologists  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  between  that  hospital  of  St.  Michael  at 
Rome,  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
New  York  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  what  horrors,  what  blind  gropings,  mark 
Christendom’s  treatment  of  criminals  ! 

Three  names,  penned  in  illuminated  letters  on  the  pages 
which  record  the  story  of  this  period,  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  course  and  cause  of  the  development  attained.  In 
^764,  at  Milan,  the  Italian  Beccaria  published  his  little 
^k  “An  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishment.”  ^  This  book 

'The  writer  has  at  his  hand,  as  he  writes,  a  copy  of  this  essay,  printed 
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speedily  passed,  through  translations,  into  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  Christendom,  and  “perhaps  no  book  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  was  ever  received  w'ith  more  avidity,  more  generally 
read,  or_more  universally  applauded.”  ^  Its  tone  was  dis¬ 
passionate,  humane,  discriminating,  illuminating,  forceful 
Nine  years  after  its  appearance,  an  Englishman,  dull  at 
books,  eccentric,  but  a  dauntless  zealot  in  traveling  and 
studying  human  society,  was  made  sheriff  at  that  Bedford 
jail  where,  a  hundred  years  before,  John  Bunyan  had 
dreamed  his  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  This  man  was  John 
Howard.  This  PvngHshman  and  the  Italian  IVIarquis  Bec- 
caria,  though  so  far  as  evidence  goes  they  did  not  know 
each  other,  were  the  two  men  who  simultaneously  stood 
up  with  might  against  the  wretched  treatment  accorded 
criminals  in  their  day — “  one  an  Pmglishman,  one  an  Ital¬ 
ian;  one  a  Protestant,  the  other  a  Catholic;  one  a  com¬ 
moner,  the  other  a  nobleman”;  one  a  man  of  self-wearing, 
martyr-like  zeal,  the  other  a  thinker  among  his  books. 

Growing  to  early  w'omanhood  during  the  last  years  of 
these  two  men,  Elizabeth  P'ry  began  that  zealous  activity 
in  behalf  of  prisoners  which  made  her  known  as  “the  fe¬ 
male  Howard.”  The  transformations  this  young  Friends 
preacher  achieved  among  the  wretched  female  prisoners  at 
Newgate,  her  journeys  to  European  prisons  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  ideas  .she  put  to  the  test  as  to  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  make  her  name  a  fit  member  of  a 
trinity  with  Howard  and  Beccaria.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  at  her  death,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  presiding; 
and  the  monument  they  reared  was  “The  Elizabeth  Fry 

during  the  lifetime  of  Beccaria  with  a  commentary  by  Voltaire,  havinf 
found  it  in  a  heap  of  cast-away  articles  on  the  estate  of  an  Amencai 
public  man  long  dead.  The  present  occupant  handed  him  the  yelk>* 
book  as  a  trifle,  after  a  puzzled  attempt  to  read  the  title-page.  The 
ace,  written  within  eighteen  months  of  the  first  publication,  speaks « 
no  less  than  six  editions  having  been  issued  in  the  original  language. 

*  Preface  of  the  edition  of  the  essay  referred  to  in  preceding  note. 
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Refuge,”  for  destitute  women  set  free  from  prison.  Ah, 
what  wealth  of  meaning  is  in  such  a  monument  to  one 
born  in  1 780 !  Even  yet,  such  a  monument  even  in  an 
American  city,  would  speak  volumes  in  proof  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  one  whose  life  sug¬ 
gested  it ! 

These  three,  then,  were  chief  in  overthrowing  the  idea 
that  extreme  severity  was  the  most  effective  way  to  treat 
criminals.  Baron  Montesquieu  had  so  argued  in  .1748.' 
He  held  that,  “  from  impunity  of  criminals,  and  not  from 
the  moderation  of  punishment,”  comes  the  spread  of  crime. 

This  idea  is  thoroughly  believed  by  the  representative 
penologists  of  the  inoclern  school. 

The  late  warden  of  the  Jackson  prison  (Michigan) 
sketched  the  new  .system  of  thought  as  to  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  by  contrast  with  the  old,  as  follows:  “One  is 
coercion  and  force,  the  other  is  persuasion  and  educa¬ 
tion.  One  seeks  to  govern  by  fear,  .  .  .  the  other  by  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  .so  patiently  labors  to  teach.  One  practically 
establishes  a  scale  of  punishment  for  each  offense  ...  to 
pass  the  prisoner  directly  from  violation  to  an  amount  of 
suffering  that  shall  compensate.  The  other  attempts  to 
discriminate  in  motives  and  feelings  and  character,' and 
only  piini.shcs  when  nece.s.sary  to  obtain  compliance.”* 
This  practical  pri.son  manager  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  ac¬ 
tually  handled  on  this  basis  men  who  were  uncontrollable 
by  treatment  dictated  by  the  old  ideas. 

He  says  el.sewhere,  “If  the  prisoner  refuses  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  if  it  is  impossible  to  educate  him  to  obey,  suffering 
must  be  inflicted.  And  now  another  essential  separation 
from  the  principle  of  a  punitive  prison  must  become  ope¬ 
rative  ;  and  the  prisoner  must  understand  that  there  is 

‘Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  Bk.  vi.  p.  91. 

‘Report  of  National  (U.  S.  A.)  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
1890,  p.  299. 
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nothing  vindictive  in  the  operation;  that  his  punishment 
is  not  retributive  nor  exemplary,  but  simply  correctional; 
that  it  is  not  for  violation,  but  to  secure  future  compliance; 
that  it  will  continue  until  compliance  is  had  .  .  .  and  will 
then  stop;^that  he  must  himself  determine  the  extent; . . . 
that^he  forces  on  himself  the  suffering  which  the  warden 
regrets  and  dislikes  to  administer.”  * 

This  view  is  stoutly  vindicated  by  Professor  Collins,  of 
CornellJUniversity,  thus :  “  The  object  of  punishment  is 
the  improvement  of  the  offender.  This  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  modern  prison  science.  .  .  .  To  those  who 
hold  the  retributive  theory  of  criminal  punishment,  and 
demand  pain  and  suffering  for  the  offender  proportionate 
to  the  heinousness  of  the  offense,  we  say  that  there  is  no 
pain  and  suffering  more  severe  than  .  .  .  that  the  lazy  man 
.  .  .  be  compelled  to  work,  the  drunkard  compelled  to  keep 
sober,  .  .  .  the  pressing  and  crowding  of  the  man  of  de¬ 
formed  and  dissolute  habits  into  the  straight-jacket  of 
righteous  forms  of  living.  To  those  who  declare  the  object 
of  criminal  punishment  to  be  the  protection  of  society 
from  the  criminal,  we  say  that  the  transformation  of  the 
criminal  into  a  .serviceable  member  of  society  is  the  only 
effective  protection  of  society  against  him.”  -^ 

“Crime,”  says  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  “may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  physical  disease,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
for  the  repression  of  the  one  is  in  principle  the  same  as  for 
the  other.  The  mo.st  effective  mode  is  to  remove  the 
causes.  But  wdien  this  mode  fails,  or  when  we  omit  to 
apply  it,  we  are  obliged  for  the  protection  of  society  to  re¬ 
sort  to  such  methods  of  curing  it  as  may  prove  most  effect¬ 
ual.  According  to  the  principles  which  have  been  long 
accepted  in  England,  these  methods  must  be  founded  on 
the  combination  of  penal  and  reformatory  elements  ap- 

‘Report  of  National  (U.  S.  A.)  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
for  1890,  p.  300,  ‘^/bid.,  for  1891,  p.  214. 
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plied  in  their  proper  circumstances  and  in  their  due  pro¬ 
portion.”  ^ 

Major  McClaughry,  warden  of  Joliet  (Illinois)  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  afterwards  chief  of  the  Chicago  police,  makes 
this  summary :  “Criminality  is  a  kind  of  disease;  crime  is 
the  symptom.  Some  are  incurably  afflicted,  others  curably. 
There  are  chronic  and  temporary  conditions,  violent  and 
latent  states.  It  is  contagious  and  sometimes  epidemic.”^ 
For  the  curing  process  based  on  this  conception  of 
crime  an  elaborate  science  of  prison  construction  and  man¬ 
agement  has  been  developed,  receiving  its  earliest  expres¬ 
sion  under  the  democratic  influences  of  the  United  States, 
and  passing  thence,  through  European  commissions  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  France,  England,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  and  other  countries, 
where  in  turn  the  development  of  the  new  science  has  been 
i  promoted.  The  details  of  this  science,  which  has  changed 

I  the  prison  to  the  penitentiary,  are  too  extensive  to  be  set 

i  forth  here.'*  Our  theme,  indeed,  has  to  do  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ideas  underlying  the  treatment  of  criminals.  As 
to  criminals  in  general,  the  ideas  prevailing  are:  that  there 
should  be  scientific  consideration  of  causes,  constitutional 
and  conditional ;  then  reformation,  moral  transformation, 
by  attention  to  physical,  social,  mental,  and  moral  means. 

I  An  interesting  illustration  is  found  in  these  words  :  “The 
close  relation  of  abnormal  physical  conditions  to  moral  and 
intellectual  obliquity  has  been  startlingly  demonstrated  by 

'  Punishment  and  Prevention,  p.  i. 

‘Quoted  in  Boies’  Prisoners  and  Paupers,  p.  184.  For  a  striking  state¬ 
ment  of  General  William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who,  of  all  men, 
has  given  proof  of  sane  views  of  crime  and  the  way  to  treat  criminals,  a 
sUteraent  describing  certain  types  of  criminals  as  having  “  become  luna- 
i  morally  demented,”  see  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

‘The  chief  exemplification  in  the  United  States  is  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
*>P«ne<l  in  1876.  For  a  full  description  see  Wines,  Punishment  and 
Reformation,  pp.  192-228. 
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the  course  of  scientific  experiments  upon  living  men  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  at  the  El¬ 
mira  Reformatory  .  .  .  men  so  overloaded  with  animalism 
.  .  .  that  they  were  unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  task¬ 
work  of  the  shops,  and  could  do  next  to  nothing  at  the  re¬ 
formatory  schools,  were  taken  and  put  through  a  course 
including  Turkish  baths,  massage,  special  diet,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  exercises  demanding  a  constantly  increasing 
quickness  and  alertness  of  both  physical  and  mental  ac¬ 
tion.  The  mental  and  moral  transformation  resulting  has 
been  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  physical.  After  from 
six  to  nine  months  of  such  treatment,  these  men,  w’ith  but 
few  exceptions,  started  on  their  work  in  both  shop  and 
school  .  .  .  and  progressed  regularly  through  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  industrial  and  intellectual  education.  New  and 
laudable  ambitions  were  aroused,  the  sullen  temperament 
disappeared,  the  souls  of  the  men  were  revived  as  well  as 
their  minds  and  bodies.”  ‘  Of  course  this  has  to  do  with 
but  one  side  of  the  problem  of  the  right  treatment  of  crim¬ 
inals.  Would  it  be  worth  anything  in  the  treatment  of  a 
peculating  bank  cashier  or  a  seducer?  Perhaps  not ;  prob¬ 
ably  in  many  cases  much  more  than  the  unscientific 
thinker  can  understand.  However,  this  illustrates  the 
conception  of  crime,  and  the  ideas  determining  its  treat¬ 
ment  by  expert  penologists. 

These  ideas  are  prevailing ;  their  spread  is  in  process. 
It  is  frightful  to  turn  from  contemplation  of  their  intelli¬ 
gent  and  humane  application  by  great  prison  wardens,  to 
witness  the  ignorant  and  medieval  coarseness,  the  bungling 
and  fumbling  and  mawkish  tinkering  of  characters  going 
on  in  many  prisons  of  detention  attached  to  courts  of  first 
appearance  after  arrest,  and  in  county  jails.  One  who 

*  Professor  Collins,  of  Cornell,  in  1891.  See  report  of  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  pp.  216-217. 
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speaks  out  of  much  practical  experience  in  office,^  testifies: 
“Our  criminal  court  and  jail  systems  are  a  reproach  upon 
our  intelligence,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  an  unneces¬ 
sary  extravagance  in  our  social  economy,  a  curse  upon  our 
philanthropy  and  our  religion,  and  an  outrage  on  our 
humanity.” 

But  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  right  treatment  of 
criminals  will  reach  these  dark  places  sooner  or  later.  As 
in  medical  science  the  mastering  thought  of  our  day  is  to 
search  into  the  cause  and  conditions  of  disease,  and  then 
prevent,  check,  or  cure  by  removing  or  overcoming  causes 
and  conditions,  so  is  it  precisely  in  criminal  science.^  And 
as  reformation  comes  to  be  the  watchword,  men’s  minds 
turn  the  more  expectantly  to  another  word  rising  in  the 
horizon  of  their  thought  of  crime.  It  is  the  word  Preven¬ 
tion.  In  the  pungent  phrase  of  a  bold  student  of  crime, 
the  real  problem  is  “  not  so  much  how  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  hell  by  and  by,  as  to  keep  hell  out  of  the  children 
here  and  now.” 


‘Henry  M.  Boies,  Prisoners  and  Paupers,  p.  6. 

**‘The  only  effective  control  of  the  prisoner  is  self-control,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  in  our  women  every  incentive  to  well-doing  is  brought  to 
bear,  and  every  discouragement  to  evil-doing  is  kept  liefore  them.  ” — 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  at  the  Women’s  Congress  in  London,  June  27, 
•899.  For  twenty  years  she  has  been  a  prison  expert  in  Massachusetts, 
much  of  this  period  being  at  the  head  of  the  Women’s  Reformatory. 
This  was  her  last  public  utterance.  She  died  the  next  day. 
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ARTICLE  VI 11. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  UPON  THE 
HUMAN  CONSCIENCE.! 

BY  PRESIDENT  J.  E.  RANKIN,  D.D.,  LE.D. 

What  diflerentiate.s  the  Hebrew  cosmoj^ony  from  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  other  early  nations  of  the  earth  is  not 
merely  its  dignity,  its  simple  and  sublime  movement  of 
particulars,  its  flexibility,  its  facility  of  adapting  itself  to 
the  .scientific  progress  of  the  passing  generations  of  man¬ 
kind,  its  freedom  from  puerilities,  but  its  ethical  character. 
There  is  a  first  great  Cause:  yes;  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
comes.  There  is  a  material  Sovereign :  yes ;  the  world- 
economy  of  matter  has  its  supreme  ruler.  There  is  provi¬ 
dence,  superintendence.  From  atom  throughout  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  great  whole,  one  will  is  formative  and  regnant 
“  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made,  that  was  made.”  “By  him  all  thingscon- 
sist.”  But  what  of  man?  More  important  than  nebulae, 
than  star-dust,  than  day  and  night,  than  liquid  and  solid, 
than  the  firmament  with  its  great  lights,  than  the  moving 
creatures  in  the  waters  and  on  the  land,  than  the  fowls  that 
fly  on  strong  wing  heavenward,  than  the  beast  and  the 
creeping  things,  is  the  being  made  in  God’s  image,  on 
whom  rests  his  original  benediction,  and  whom  he  makes 
his  vicegerent  to  subdue  the  earth  and  all  the  forces  that 
are  regal  in  it.  What  of  man?  This  is  the  great  problem 
for  solution.  The  carpenter  theory  of  creation,  as  it  is 
called,  as  though  the  system  were  nailed  together  in  a  car- 

*  Delivered  in  the  Andrew  E.  Rankin  Memorial  Chapel,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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penter’s  shop,  and  then  set  up  under  the  blue  concave ;  the 
theory,  the  tortoise  theory,  as  against  the  theory  that 
material  things  have  been  evolved  from  protoplasm,  is  of 
comparative  unimportance,  if  man  can  still  discover,  not 
so  muoh  what  he  was  made  out  of,  and  by  what  process, 
but  who  made  him,  and  what  God,  that  Maker,  made  him 
for,  and  requires  at  his  hands.  And  here  in  this  Hebrew 
cosmogony, — if  derived  from  others,  why  .so  much  wiser 
than  they?  and  if  they  are  derived  from  it,  why  have  men 
eliminated  the  thing  most  important? — here  in  this  He¬ 
brew  cosmogony,  is,  at  least,  an  attempted  answer  to  this 
great  ethical  question. 

The  Bible  is  preeminent  in  its  influence  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  conscience.  It  indeed  stirs  the  intellect.  It  makes 
a  man  think:  do  his  best  thinking.  But  it  is  not  think¬ 
ing  that  saves  men.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
done,  when  it  is  no  longer  of  avail,  when  things  cannot  be 
remedied.  There  is  more  thinking  done  in  penitentiaries 
than  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  devils  believe  and 
tremble.  They  believe  what  they  are  thinking.  The  rich 
man,  who  went  to  perdition  and  was  in  torment  there,  did 
more  thinking  than  he  had  ever  done  before  in  all  his  life. 
Faring  sumptuously  every  day,  wearing  purple  and  fine 
linen,  does  not  promote  high  thinking. 

The  Bible  is  an  ethical  book.  It  has  to  do  with  morals, 
with  the  moral  sense.  And  it  has  scarcely  finished  the 
making  of  man,  Ijeforc  it  gives  him  a  lesson  in  ethics, — a 
lesson  for  him  and  all  his  posterity,  a  lesson  for  the  whole 
world,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  for  all  worlds. 
One  great  problem  of  theology  is  to  determine  the  origin 
of  evil ;  how  a  man  just  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  whose  nature  is  sinless,  can  be  betrayed  into  sin,  can 
commit  sin  at  all.  Skeptics  and  infidels  derive  a  great 
oeal  of  amusement  from  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  But  whether  we  look  at  it  as  a  fact,  or 
VOL.  LVll.  No.  226.  10 
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as  a  study  in  psychology,  there  is  not  anything  more  in¬ 
structive  and  important  within  the  limits  of  the  Bible.  In 
more  senses  than  one  it  is  the  kindergarten  of  the  great 
Master;  of  the  Being  wdio  came  here  to  bruise  the  serpent’s 
head ;  who  felt  for  us  the  bite  of  the  serpent’s  fang  in  his 
heel ;  who  killed  death  in  dying. 

Teachers  of  moral  science  define  a  moral  being  as  one 
who  has  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  These  three  fear¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  endowments  figure  there  in  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  and  in  every  transgression.  The  story  is 
so  simple  that  a  little  child  can  understand  it ;  the  issues 
are  so  great,  so  clearly  outlined,  so  projected  upon  us,  that 
the  philosopher  cannot  add  a  single  explanation  which 
will  make  the  transaction  clearer.  It  is  a  typical  case;  fits 
all  mankind.  Fruit  in  a  garden  of  fruit,  hanging  there, 
tempting  to  the  eye,  luscious  to  the  taste;  forbidden!  De¬ 
sire  awakened!  Without  a  personal  Tempter,  subtile,  sa¬ 
gacious,  a  flatterer  and  a  liar,  the  issue  to  transgression  is 
possible ;  with  such  a  Tempter,  is  probable.  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  That  distinction  is  yet  to  be 
discovered  in  the  abyss  of  transgression,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wrath  of  God!  They  had  been  cautioned:  “In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die!” — that 
is,  lose  the  motive-power  to  do  right.  That  is  death  to 
man;  and  to  recover  it  is  life. 

It  is  this  correlation  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will — 
of  thought,  desire,  choice — that  makes  sin  possible,  that 
makes  holiness  possible;  that  opens  the  depths  of  hell,  that 
opens  the  gateway  of  heaven.  Men  say,  “  Why  could  not 
God  have  made  men  so  that  sin  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble?”  There  is  a  carpenter  conception  of  man,  as  well  as 
a  carpenter  conception  of  creation.  •  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image.  The  test  of  God’s  economy  is  the  man  that 
is  possible  to  make  in  it.  The  first  Adam  yields  to  the 
craving  of  his  sensibilities, — his  desire  for  happiness  of  the 
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earth-sort, — and  breaks  away  from  God,  when  he  sees  that 
the  tree  is  good  for  food,  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  What  Eve 
does,  Adam  does  of  course;  he  plucks  and  eats.  That  is 
the  Adam  that  first  appeared.  Could  not  God  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  lapse  from  virtue?  Only  by  destroying  man’s 
freedom;  only  by  destroying  the  possibility  of  holiness; 
only  by  destroying  in  man  his  own  image,  his  capacity  to 
be  noble  and  good.  How  about  the  second  Adam,  under 
the  same  economy?  How  does  he  come  into  the  world? 
Heralded  by  the  angels,  with  the  words :  “  Lo,  I  come : 

in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to 
do  thy  will.”  Born  among  beasts  in  a  stable,  cradled  in  a 
manger,  without  a  place  to  lay  his  head;  when  he  was 
forty  days  a-hungered,  tempted  in  the  wilderness ;  living 
among  men  who  called  him  Beelzebub,  who  tried  to  cast 
him  headlong  from  a  precipice,  who  hung  around  his  foot¬ 
steps  to  misrepresent  and  catch  him  iii  his  talk;  falsely 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  though  there  was  not 
an  angel  in  his  Father’s  presence  who  did  not  adore  him ; 
surrendering  himself  to  the  shame  and  agony  of  the  Cross; 
in  death,  even,  not  where  to  lay  his  head, — all  because  it  was 
the  will  of  his  Father:  “  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.” 

Here  aVe  the  two  extremes  under  the  .same  economy. 
And,  should  it  be  said  that  the  second  Adam  was  the  Lord 
of  glory,  and  therefore  able  to  do  this,  look  at  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  ordinary  .souls  that  have  followed  in  his  train  from 
the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen  until  now ;  tran.sformed 
into  his  image,  touched  by  his  example,  glorying  in  his 
shame;  in  every  latitude,  under  every  star,  lifting  up  the 
Cross,  and  pouring  out  their  lives  as  a  libation.  It  is  a 
new  race  from  a  new  Head.  And,  so  far  as  we  know, 
this  second  Adam  and  all  who  are  like  him,  are  impossible 
without  the  possibility  of  the  first.  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
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fall,  as  did  Adam ;  yes,  to  stand,  as  did  our  Elder  Brother, 
and  those  who  have  adopted  his  words:  “Lo,  I  come:  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  f  deligliL  to  do 
tliy  will.” 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  direction  in  which  a  man  needs  to 
be  strengthened  is  his  moral  nature,  his  conscience  ;  and  the 
Bible  is  so  constituted  as  to  do  it.  A  conscience  which 
finds  its  standard  in  the  word  and  will  of  God,  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  creation ;  can  come  only  through  the  renewal  of  our 
fallen  nature,  by  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 
What  is  the  standard  of  the  word  and  will  of  God?  It  is 
embodied  and  illustrated  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  the  Son 
of  God,  the  glory  of  Heaven ;  the  Son  of  man,  the  First- 
Born  from  the  dead,  both  material  and  moral.  “Thy  word 
is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my  path.”  It  is  the 
feet  of  the  new  man,  the  path  of  the  new  man,  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  glory.  Nicodemus  inquired,  “  How  can  a  man  be 
born,  when  he  is  old?”  He  can  be  born,  “not  of  corrupt¬ 
ible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible ;  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  forever.”  Nicodemus  found  it  so. 

Take  the  historical  personages  of  the  Bible,  and  mark 
that  what  is  said  of  them,  relates  to  ethical  character  and 
ethical  conduct.  W’e  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Evidently  this  w’as  intro¬ 
duced  for  ethical  reason.s.  It  has  in  it  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  moral  science.  We  miglit  go  one  step 
back  of  even  this  initiative  narrative.  Genesis  introduces 
us  to  God,  the  Creator  of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  This  is 
not  for  scientific  reasons.  It  is  to  remind  the  creature  of 
the  claim,  which,  as  Creator,  God  has  upon  his  love  and 
service.  He  has  fitted  up  this  earth  for  man’s  occupancy. 
Man  is  to  have  the  care  of  it,  dominion  over  it.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  fall,  when  labor  is  made  an  element  in  man’s  pnn- 
ishment,  God  put  man  into  the  Garden  to  dress  and  keep 
it;  made  him  a  man  with  the  hoe.  That  was  employment. 
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— always  a  benefit.  The  care  of  the  earth  is  man’s  natural 
and  safest  occupation.  Building  cities,  flocking  to  them, 
congesting  them  with  inhabitants,  and  all  the  social  evils 
which  spring  from  this  course,  is  not  in  the  original  plan. 
The  hardest  sociological  problems  would  be  solved,  if 
earth’s  multitudes  would  go  back  to  the  earth,  and  become 
the  man  with  the  axe  and  the  hoe.  This  nation  is  what  it 
is  to-day,  because  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  men  and 
women  of  kindred  spirit,  came  back  to  the  earth,  sent  back 
by  the  great  Husbandman  to  dress  it  and  keep  it.  We  are 
looking  up  our  genealogies.  The  men  and  women  from 
whom  we  descend,  back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
under  appointment  of  God,  to  dress  the  earth  and  keep  it. 
The  resources  of  the  American  continent  have  scarcely 
been  touched  in  the  direction  of  agriculture, — the  surest, 
the  healthiest,  I  had  almost  said  the  divinest,  of  all  em¬ 
ployment;  the  employment  which  has  in  it  the  largest 
ethical  element. 

The  Bible  has  its  theory  of  Nature ;  and  it  is  an  ethical 
one.  How  any  student  of  Nature  can  lose  the  ethical 
quality  of  his  mind,  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  judge  all 
things  ethically,  is  a  mystery.  The  study  of  NaturOj  medi¬ 
tation  on  Nature,  sends  us  back  to  duty  and  to  God.  Emer¬ 
son  writes,  “If  the  stars  should  appear  one  night  in  a 
thousand  years^  how  would  men  believe  and  adore,  and 
preserve  for  many  generations,  the  remembrance  of  the 
City  of  God  which  had  been  shown.  But  every  night 
come  out  the.se  envoys  of  beauty  and  light  to  the  Universe 
with  their  admonishing  smile.”  Admonishing  smile! 
There  is  the  ethical  quality  in  the  .stars.  Wliy  admoni.sh 
us?  Wh.at  has  man  done  of  which  the  stars  take  cogni¬ 
zance?  Then,  turning  from  the  .stars  to  the  earth,  Emer¬ 
son  adds,  “The  greatest  delight  which  the  fields  and  woods 
minister,  is  the  suggestion  of  an  occuilt  relation  between 
man  and  the  vegetable.  I  am  not  alone  and  unacknowl- 
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edged.  Tliey  nod  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  The  waving  of 
the  boughs  in  the  storm  is  new  to  me  and  old.  It  takes 
me  by  surprise,  and  yet  it  is  not  unknown.  Its  effect  is  like 
that  of  a  higher  thought  coming  over  me,  when  I  deemed 
I  was  thinking  justly  or  doing  right.”  Moral  beauty  iu 
man  is  suggested  by  material  beauty  in  Nature.  What 
Emerson  has  said  about  the  stars,  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  Hebrew  psalmist,  in  words  that  Daniel  Webster  used 
to  repeat,  as  he  paced  augustly  back  and  forth,  a  procession 
in  himself,  beneath  the  piazza  at  Marshfield:  “When  I 
consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers;  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  vis- 
itest  him?”  There  is,  what  Emerson  calls,  an  “occult  re¬ 
lation  ”  between  these  shining  worlds,  which,  looking  off 
from  the  parapet  of  his  palace,  the  psalmist  considers,  and 
ourselve.s.  The  moon  and  the  stars  do  not  come  under 
man’s  dominion :  they  come  under  God’s  dominion,  to  light 
man’s  pathway  between  the  two  eternities.  As  Addison 
has  said, — 

“  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.” 

The  celestial  worlds  move  around  God’s  throne,  obedient  to 
a  material  law, — that  of  gravitation.  They  cannot  escape 
from  it.  Nay,  they  would  not  escape.  Their  obedience  is 
.so  full  of  alacrity,  so  exact,  that  man  sets  his  chronometer 
by  them ;  guides  his  ships  by  them.  There  is  such  har¬ 
mony  of  movement  among  them  that  it  is  said  of  it: 
“The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  did 
shout  for  joy.”  You  cross  the  continent  behind  a  massive 
locomotive,  every  revolution  of  whose  wheels  has  been  so 
carefully  estimated,  that  when  you  take  out  your  watch  in 
San  Francisco  and  then  look  at  your  guide-book,  you  sec 
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you  have  come  right  in  on  time.  But,  when  you  look  up 
into  the  heavens,  you  see  the  very  planets  described  in  the 
book  of  Job:  “Which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleia¬ 
des,  and  the  chambers  of  the  South.”  There  they  are  still 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  just  as  the  patriarch 
saw  them ;  just  as  Isaiah  saw  them,  when  he  wrote :  “  Lift 

up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things,  that  bringeth  forth  their  hosts  by  number:  he  call- 
eth  them  all  by  name  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for 
that  he  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  faileth.”  The  ethical 
use  of  this  passage  is  this :  If  the  Creator  does  not  lose  a 
single  one  of  these  countless  worlds ;  if  at  the  nightly  roll- 
call,  they  all  answer,  “Here!”  do  you  think  God  can  for¬ 
get  you?  The  argument  is  just  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  Saviour  respecting  the  lilies  of  the  field, — another 
ethical  lesson, — “If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?” 

The  Bible  cosmogony  suggests  a  system  of  ethics  such 
as  is  sure  to  promote  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
man.  Here  are  no  two  forces, — Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  joint  creators  of  the  world  and  all 
things  in  it,  henceforth  contending  for  possession, — but, 
one  Creator,  who  makes  man  in  his  own  image,  and  who 
teaches  man,  through  the  Eden  narrative,  as  well  as  in  the 
Epistle  of  James,  this  lesson:  “  Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God;  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  But  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts 
[desires],  and  enticed.”  Sin  is  morally  possible  to  every 
free  moral  agent.  That  is  why  holiness  has  a  value.  A 
system  of  free  moral  agents  is  the  only  system  that  can  sat¬ 
isfy  either  God  or  man.  That  system,  God  has  chosen. 
Man  is  under  it.  Under  it,  he  is  to  “work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling”;  knowing  that  God 
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“worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  do  of  his  good  pleasure.’’ 
There  is  a  Tempter.  But  our  Elder  Brother,  who  has  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  for  us,  flesh  and  blood  as  we  are,  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ;  our  Elder  Brother 
has  crushed  his  serpent-head  on  Calvary,  as  the  serpent  bit 
the  first  Adam’s  heel  in  Eden.  The  race  has  been  reen¬ 
forced  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  things  are  possible  for  us.  We 
have  only  to  regulate  our  innocent  desires — not  to  give  the 
world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  supremacy  over 
us — to  crucify  our  sinful  desires,  to  bring  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  under  dominion  of  the  law  of  love,  as  shown  us  in 
the  pattern  on  that  mount  where  our  Elder  Brother  said  of 
his  human  life  and  of  his  divine  sacrifice,  “  It  is  finished,” 
and  gave  up  the  ghost;  we  have  only  to  do  these  things, 
and  our  victory  is  sure.  “Wherewith  shall  I  come  to  the 
Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come 
before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born 
for  my  transgression,  or  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul?  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  God  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?”  And  to 
this  end  are  given  all  the  ethical  standards  of  the  Bible; 
all  the  ethical  impulses,  all  the  ethical  life  recorded  here. 
And  to  this  end  came  He  who  went  about  doing  good ;  and 
who  died  that  men  might  walk  as  he  also  walked,  and 
reign  with  him  in  glory  forever. 

Even  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  provided  with  an  ethical 
standard, — “Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 
This  petition  is,  that  the  ethics  of  earth  may  be  as  the 
ethics  of  heaven.  God  is  love.  Love  is  the  standard  of 
ethics  in  heaven ;  the  love  of  Calvary.  He  who  came  from 
heaven  to  teach  its  ethics,  to  seal  its  ethics  with  his  own 
blood,  has  taught  us  to  pray  thus:  “Thy  will  be  done,” 
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here,  as  it  is  done  there ;  to  pray  according  to  the  ethics  of 
heaven.  All  things  finite  and  earthly  require  a  standard, 
have  to  be  compared  with  a  standard ;  or  we  cannot  know 
their  value.  We  seek  to  know  whether  the  building  we 
are  erecting,  is  true  to  the  line  of  the  horizon.  We  com¬ 
pare  it  with  a  spirit-level.  God’s  liquids  take  the  horizon  j 
level.  We  seek  to  know  if  its  walls  are  perpendicular,  we 
drop  along  their  surface  a  lead  and  line ;  matter  obeys  in 
straight  lines.  These  two  simple  instruments  will  answer 
our  queries.  And  taking  them  along  with  us  as  we  go 
upward,  obedient  to  them,  we  can  erect  a  structure  as  high 
as  the  Tower  of  Babel.  “  Brethren,  if  our  heart  condemn 
us,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things.” 
Omniscience  is  an  infinite  attribute.  But  if  omniscience 
were  the  attribute  of  a  being  with  whom  we  had  no  ethical 
relations;  a  being  who  lived  in  another  sphere;  and  es¬ 
pecially  a  being  who  applied  to  us  an  imperfect  ethical 
standard, — it  would  not  trouble  us  so  much.  Sinful  men 
have  no  feeling  of  shame  as  they  admit  their  ill  deeds  to 
each  other.  In  his  “  Confessions,”  St.  Augustine  says  he 
used  to  make  up  anecdotes  of  wickedness,  and  attribute 
them  to  himself,  for  fear  his  associates  in  sin  would  not 
think  him  bad  enough.  It  is  a  common  trick  with  bad 
men.  But  we  dislike  to  be  condemned  or  too  well  known 
by  beings  who  have  a  perfect  ethical  standard.  When  God 
said  to  Adam,  “  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  ?  ”  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  like  the  probe  of  a  surgeon,  hunting  after  a  bullet 
m a  wound;  searching  the  heart  of  our  nature,  it  divided 
asunder  the  joint  and  marrow  of  his  being. 

The  ethical  standard  of  the  Bible  is  ideal,  is  perfect. 
The  Bible  makes  such  demands  as  these:  “  Be  ye  holy,  for 
1  am  holy,” — man’s  holiness  measured  by  God’s;  “All 
things  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them,” — mau’s  life  tested  by  the  God-man’s  !  It  has 
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been  claimed  that  this  last  was  not  original  with  the  Great 
Teacher;  that  Confucius  uttered  it  before  his  day,  Con¬ 
fucius  phrased  the  golden  rule  in  this  way :  “  Do  nothing 
to  others  which  ye  would  not  have  them  do  to  you.”  He 
puts  it  in  the  negative  form.  Obeying  him,  the  thieves 
who  robbed  the  man  that  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  would  have  refrained  from  doing  him  injury.  But 
our  Saviour’s  phrasing  of  the  golden  rule  is  affirmative: 
“  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  To  obey  that  would  make 
them  all  Good  Samaritans.  The  trouble  with  Japanese 
art  is,  it  fails  in  one  of  its  dimensions.  It  brings 
mote  things  as  near  to  the  spectator  as  things  distant  A 
negative  statement  of  the  golden  rule  fails  in  one  of  its 
dimensions;  does  not  imply  that  a  lost  world  would  trouble 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  ;  least  of  all,  the  King’s 
Son  there.  It  does  not  imply  that  God  might  so  love  the 
world,  as  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  If  the  Jews — his  own,  to  whom  he 
came  from  the  Father — if  the  Jews  had  kept  the  golden 
rule  according  to  Confucius,  they  never  would  have  cruci¬ 
fied  the  Saviour.  Rut,  if  that  negative  was  the  height  of 
celestial  attainment,  heaven  never  would  have  emptied  it¬ 
self  to  sing  Hallelujahs  at  Bethlehem,  or  been  hushed  to 
silence  when  the  dying  God-man  cried,  “My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  There  would  have  been 
no  Bethlehem,  no  Calvary.  God  did  not  need  to  enjoin 
upon  the  citizens  of  heaven,  that  they  should  refrainHrom 
treating  others  as  they  would  not  like  to  be  treated.  “Th? 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  The  ethics  of 
heaven  inspired  the  Son  of  God  to  say,  “  Deliver  them 
from  going  down  to  death  ;  lo,  I  have  found  a  ransom  ”  ; 
the  angels  at  Bethlehem  to  sing,  “  Glory  to  God  on  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men  ” ;  led  them 
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to  minister  to  the  Saviour,  when  he  had  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  wilderness ;  and  when  the  bitter  cup  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  Gethsemane. 

The  theory  that  the  ideal  standard  of  ethics  is  the  result 
of  evolution ;  that  it  is  a  biological  result;  that  there  need¬ 
ed  to  be  no  moral  endowment,  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
passage,  “  And  God  made  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  them  ” ;  that  ethical  sensitive¬ 
ness,  ethical  principles,  have  been  evolved  by  society, 
through  association  with  others,  and  that  man  needs  no 
perfect  standard  of  right  and  wrong  from  God, — is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  analogy  of  man’s  endowments  in  all 
other  directions.  How  does  a  man  become  a  great  sculp¬ 
tor?  a  great  painter  ?  He  sets  before  himself  a  high  ideal, 
a  perfect  standard,  and  works  toward  it.  Many  a  moun¬ 
tain,  as  you  climb  it,  seems  to  recede  before  you  ;  beckon¬ 
ing  yon  up,  higher  and  higher,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Art  is  long !  The  art  of  holy  being  and  holy  living  is 
long !  A  man  that  would  be  a  great  artist  has  to  watch 
himself  and  educate  himself,  as  though  his  artistic  nature 
were  a  school-boy.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
when  in  Rome  he  painted  a  kind  of  parody  on  Raphael’s 
“School  of  Athens,”  into  which  he  introduced  about 
thirty  likenesses  of  English  students,  travelers,  and  connois¬ 
seurs;  and  that  lie  said  of  himself,  that  it  was  “univer¬ 
sally  allowed  that  he  executed  .subjects  of  this  kind  with 
much  humor  and  spirit;  yet  he  thought  it  prudent  to  aban¬ 
don  the  practice,  since  it  might  corrupt  his  taste  as  a  por¬ 
trait-painter,  who.se  duty  it  was  to  discover  only  the  per¬ 
fections  of  those  whom  he  represented.”  He  would  some¬ 
times  ask  the  great  Edmund  Burke  how  he  liked  an  un¬ 
finished  painting,  and  when  the  great  man  expre.ssed  his 
admiration,  he  would  shake  his  head  and  say,  “Well,  it 
pleases  you,  but  it  does  not  please  me  ”  ;  and  then,  taking 
his  brush,  in  a  few  moments  would  add,  “There,  I  have 
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improved  it.”  Allan  Cunningham  says  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  portraits :  “  Every  captain  has  the  capacity  of  a 
general,  and  every  lord,  a  soul  fit  for  wielding  the  energies 
of  an  empire.”  This,  because  he  so  let  himself  out,  exer¬ 
cised  himself,  so  idealized. 

We  talk  about  an  educated  conscience.  Hear  what  was 
said  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  “  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself 

[work  myself  up]  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  of¬ 
fense  towards  God  and  men.”  He  treated  his  conscience 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treated  his  aesthetic  taste:  he  kept 
before  himself  the  highest  standards.  We  study  children, 
because  the  Master  says,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  studied  children,  to  get 
glimpses  of  nature  ;  to  see  them  imitate  the  attitudes  that 
he  had  delineated  in  some  of  his  paintings ;  to  catch,  if 
possible,  their  instinctive  aesthetic  criticisms.  No  one  is 
so  .shocked  to  see  an  adult,  from  whom  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  better  things,  violate  the  dictates  of  their  moral 
sense,  as  are  children.  The  moral  revulsion  is  instinctive 
with  them.  They  may  do  wrong ;  but  it  shocks  them  if 
mother  does  wrong. 

The  conduct  of  Bible  characters  was  often  far  short  of 
the  ethical  ideal.  If  Adam  and  Eve  began  to  disobey  God 
in  Eden,  the  race  justified  their  kinship  to  them  when  Cain 
slew  Abel ;  when  the  sons  of  God  selected  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  raised  up  offspring,  that  were  giants 
in  stature  and  in  wickedness,  till  God  repented,  not  only 
that  he  had  created  man,  but  also  that  he  had  created  even 
the  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air;  sav¬ 
ing  only  one  family  from  the  wreck,  in  which  all  the  rest 
were  involved  by  the  deluge. 

The  Bible  does  not  treat  men  .sociologically,  when  it 
judges  their  ethical  conduct.  God  w’as  ready  to  spare  Nin¬ 
eveh  because  of  the  little  children  there.  “Everyman 
shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.”  Noah  is  treated 
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as  a  man  by  himself.  He  is  isolated,  insulated.  He  is 
not  embraced  with  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  their 
wickedness  was  great  upon  the  earth.  Pie  breaks  all  soci¬ 
ological  ties,  and  lets  God  shut  him  and  his  household  into 
the  ark,  as  furnishing  the  beginning  of  new  sociological 
conditions.  »So  of  Lot,  whom  the  angels  hurried  away 
from  the  cities  of  the  plain,  where  the  ethics  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  had  so  vexed  his  righteous  soul.  It  is  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  conscience,  which  has 
made  the  Bible  what  it  is.  “  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my 
feet,  and  a  light  to  my  path.”  This  is  what  has  made  the 
moral  greatness  of  all  who  believe  the  Bible  and  obey  the 
Bible, — that  every  reader  and  believer  uses  it  to  enlighten 
his  own  conscience,  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  feet.  When 
a  man  in  the  Bible  deviates  from  the  ethics  of  the  Bible, 
it  is  recorded  against  him.  David  cannot  escape  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  Uriah’s  death.  This  keeps  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bible  pure ;  makes  it  not  only  a  book  safe  to  give  to  the 
people,  but  makes  it  the  branch  to  purify  the  fountain  of 
human  conduct,  whose  waters  are  so  bitter. 

Recall  the  biographical  records  of  the  Bible.  Take 
some  of  the  great  derelicts  of  the  Bible;  yet  men  in  some 
respects  declared  to  be  men  after  God’s  own  heart.  Plow 
can  the  Bible  be  a  pure  book,  a  salutary  book,  and  speak 
so  frankly  about  their  transgressions?  Its  safety  consists 
in  its  frank  speaking.  Abraham  prevaricates,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  That  prevarication  precipitates  the 
very  thing  he  fears.  Jacob  deceives  his  old  father,  Isaac, 
as  he  lies  upon  his  death  bed,  secures  the  benediction  of 
the  first-born  by  deception ;  steals  his  way  into  covenant 
witliGod!  It  results  in  making  him  a  life-long  exile  from 
home-ties;  gives  him  a  father-in-law  who  is  a  greater  liar 
than  he,  who  changes  his  wages  ten  times,  who  is  jealous 
of  his  good  fortune,  betrays  him  into  marriage  with  a  wo- 
™an  he  does  not  love,  his  own  daughter ;  and  converts  his 
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brother  Esan  into  an  avenger,  sweeping  after  him  and  his 
household  with  an  army.  The  Bible  says,  “The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard.”  Jacob  finds  it  so.  David  finds 
it  so.  Read  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  Solomon  finds  it  so. 
Read  about  his  last  days.  All  of  David’s  sons  find  it  so. 
And  because  the  Bible  so  deals  with  the  individual  con¬ 
science;  because  it  says  to  Abraham  and  Jacob  and  David 
and  Solomon,  “Thou  art  the  man,”  it  has  the  power  to 
make  such  men  as  Martin  Luther  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  out  of  just  such  stuff  as  we  are 
made  of.  When  Lady  Macbeth  is  urging  her  husband  to 
consummate  the  deed  they  have  conspired  to  do  ;  when  she 
ridicules  him,  as  only  such  a  woman  could,  actually  over¬ 
whelms  him  with  her  irony,  and  taunts  him  with  having 
no  love  to  her,  he  answers  her : — 

“  Pr’ythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.” 

It  is  this  sense  of  individuality  that  makes  manhood.  It 
is  this  .scn.se  of  accountability  to  conscience,  to  Ood  who  is 
greater  than  conscience,  that  makes  manhood.  Macbeth 
did  not  get  his  sense  of  manhood  from  any  biological  or 
sociological  lavv.s.  He  is  not  thinking  of  preservation  or 
expansion  of  life,  as  his  ultimate  end;  nor  of  himself  as 
about  to  act  a  part  in  an  ideal  .society,  where  moral  con¬ 
duct  will  produce  pleasure  unalloyed  by  pain.  He  .stands 
there  in  a  strait  betwixt  two;  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  of 
his  own  inner  self,  of  the  shadow  of  a  dagger  the  handle 
toward  his  hand,  of  the  knocking  at  the  .south  entry  of  the 
ca.stle;  crying  out  to  new-comers  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
foul  deed  then,  alas,  committed : — 

“Wake  Duiicati  with  thy  knocking  !  I  would  thou  couldst.” 

He  wants  to  undo  what  he  has  done;  wants  somebody 
else  to  undo  it.  It  is  too  late.  It  is  beyond  his  reach. 

It  has  gone  into  the  eternities. 
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Yes,  conscience  may  be  educated :  the  moral  sense  is 
josl  like  the  natural.  The  watchmaker  knows  the  inside 
of  a  watch;  the  conscientious  man  knows  his  own  inner 
nature.  But  conscience  must  be  there,  within  us,  first. 
The  Bible  educates  the  conscience.  The  Bible  handles 
wrong-doing  and  wrong-doers  in  such  a  way  as  to  discour¬ 
age  them.  The  wrong-doer  says,  “Art  thou  come  to  tor¬ 
ment  me  before  my  time?”  It  asserts  its  dominion  over 
man,  as  though  it  had  a  right  to  be  .supreme.  Henry  Fred¬ 
erick  Amici  says,  “The  free  being  who  abandons  the  con¬ 
duct  of  himself,  yields  to  Satan ;  in  the  moral  world  there 
is  no  ground  without  a  master;  and  the  waste  lauds  belong 
to  the  Evil  One.”  I  have  mentioned  how  the  Apostle 
Paul  educated,  worked  up,  his  conscience.  The  young 
man  Jo.sepli,  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  answered  the 
Tempter,  “How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedne.ss  and  sin 
j^ainstGod?”  The  young  man  Daniel,  like  Joseph,  the 
depository  of  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  respecting 
kings  and  kingdoms,  when  the  commandment  of  King 
Darius  was  to  the  effect  that  for  thirty  days  no  petition 
should  be  offered  up  to  any  god  or  man,  e.xcept  to  Darius 
himself,  opened  his  window  toward  Jeru.salein,  as  Solomon 
had  conditioned  prayer  for  the  exile  in  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  and  prayed  as  aforetime!  These  men  are  sam¬ 
ples  of  conscientious  men  under  the  old  dispensation.  As 
the  psalmist  expre.sses  it  after  he  has  sinned :  “  Against 

thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  thy  sight,” 
so  these  men  are  kept  from  sinning,  because  it  is  always 
sinning  against  God. 

We  are  very  much  perplexed  by  .sociological  question.s. 
Edward  Markham,  in  his  remarkable  poem  founded  on 
Millet’s  “Man  with  the  Hoe,”  urges  this  very  searching 
interrogatory : — 

“  Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair? 

A  thing  that  grieves  not,  and  never  hojies? 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  ?  ” 
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Certainly,  not  America,  where  no  such  peasant  was  ever 
known.  The  very  implement  that  he  handles,  shows  him 
of  medieval  or  oriental  origin.  Certainly,  not  Christian¬ 
ity.  We  have  a  new  word  for  an  old  thing.  We  have 
come  to  study  what  we  call  sociology,  as  though  it  were  a 
science  c.specially  of  this  period.  But,  if  we  will  know 
the  Gospels  better,  and  apply  them  to  our  civilization,  as 
they  were  applied  by  the  apostles,  we  shall  see  that  we  are 
confronted  by  old  que.stions  under  new  names.  We  study 
the  subject  philo.sophically ;  supplying  the  results  of  our 
psychological  analysis.  And  we  seek  less  the  renovation 
of  society,  after  the  method  of  the  apostle.s,  than  for  power 
to  analyze  and  account  for  deplorable  social  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  psychological  principles.  We  talk  about  the 
deplorable  .social  condition  of  man.  But,  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  God  makes,  is  that  the  “wayfaring  man,”  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  in  treading  the  highway  that  has  been 
thrown  up  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  Man  of  Naz¬ 
areth  comes  with  Gilead’s  balm,  even  for  such  a  wreck  of 
manhood  as  Markham  has  depicted.  He  straightens  up 
this  shapeless  thing,  monstrous  and  distorted;  he  touches 
it  again  with  immortality,  gives  back  the  upward  look, 
the  light,  the  music,  and  the  dream  of  life.  He  attunes  it 
to  heaven;  he  makes  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 
heals  the  immedicable  woes, — he,  the  Man  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head;  the  Man,  from  whom  his  genera¬ 
tion,  all  generations,  have  hid  as  it  were  their  faces;  who 
was  treated  as  an  outcast  and  put  to  death  between  two 
felons.  Is  any  man  offended,  and  he  burns  not?  It  is  not 
social  conditions  that  nece.ssarily  degrade  men:  it  is  ethical 
conditions.  This  Man  of  Nazareth  consecrated  the  cross 
to  which  he  was  nailed.  So  may  any  man  consecrate  his 
axe,  pen,  dungeon-depths,  the  scaffold.  There  is  not  a 
working-man  living,  however  humble  his  lot,  who  might 
not  find  in  that  lot  something  like  what  Burns  found  in 
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the  lot  of  the  cotter,  as  portrayed  in  “The  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  Night,” — parental  love,  filial  love,  honest  service,  rev¬ 
erence  for  God,  love  of  country.  Suppose  we  take  now  a 
man  with  all  the  genius  of  Burns,  and  condition  him  so 
that  he  finds  nothing  in  the  lot  of  his  father,  or  in  his  own 
lot,  but  what  awakens  discouragement  or  disgust.  Let  us 
go  a  step  farther,  and  imagine  him  as  conditioning  him¬ 
self;  that  it  should  be  true,  as  Wordsworth  describes  Burns 
himself : — 

"  He  faltered,  drifted  to  and  fro, 

And  passed  away.” 

Suppose  now  we  ask,  respecting  Burns, 

”  What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim ! 

Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades  ?  ” 

And  then  recall  that  God  in  Nature  came  to  him,  as  per¬ 
haps  never  before  or  since  has  he  come  to  any  man,  in  the 
mountain  daisy,  the  laverock,  the  mouse,  the  sheep,  home- 
life;  that  he  did  not  have  to  climb  heights  to  bring  poetry 
down,  but  found  it  everywhere.  What  need  had  he  of 
Plato  and  the  Pleiades  ? 

When  the  Bible  encounters  that  which  makes  us  dis¬ 
cuss  sociological  perplexities,  it  brings  us  an  ethical  solu¬ 
tion  of  them.  For  an  imperfect  domestic  economy,  it  says, 
“Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the; 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it.”  Take  the  Cross  into  do-\ 
mestic  relations.  Does  psychological  science  ever  present  | 
such  a  solution  as  this?  How  many  homes  would  be 
broken  up,  how  many  desecrated  by  man’s  awful  law  of 
divorce,  if  such  love  could  be  guaranteed  from  the  hus¬ 
band  to  the  wife?  And  so  of  filial  love  ;  here  is  the  anti¬ 
dote  for  any  deficiency  there :  “  Children,  obey  your  par¬ 
ents  in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right.”  Every  time,  we  have 
the  conscience  taken  right  back  to  the  Cross.  And  as  to 
civic  duties,  what  is  the  remedy  for  failure  here  ?  “  Let 
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every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of 
God  ”  ;  “For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also;  for  they  are 
God’s  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very 
thing  ”  ;  “Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another; 
he  that  loveth  another  has  fulfilled  the  law.”  And  as  to 
labor  questions,  how  are  they  treated  ?  “  Servants,  be 

obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ  ”  ;  “  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them  ;  knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven  ;  neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him.” 

The  ethics  of  the  Bible  imply  that  God  makes  men  to 
differ ;  is  in  their  differences.  The  psalmist  appeals  to 
these  differences  to  illustrate  his  Godhead  in  human  affairs. 
God  governs  men  through  these  differences.  These  differ¬ 
ences  afford  opportunity  for  development,  for  the  exercise 
of  graces,  for  the  unfolding  of  Christian  character;  they 
constitute  the  economy  through  which  man  manifests  him¬ 
self  to  man  and  to  (jod ;  yes,  God  manifests  himself  to 
man.  And  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  them  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  are  to  be  called  to  account  hereafter. 
If  differences  sometimes  discourage  men,  they  more  fre¬ 
quently  inspire  them. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  “the  mail 
with  the  hoe,”  the  author  of  the  “Angelus”  intended  to 
furnish  a  text  for  the  socialist  and  the  anarchist.  His 
group  of  peasant  pictures,  of  which  this  is  only  one,  only 
gives  us  the  round  of  situations  and  employments  among 
the  humbler  classes.  The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Psalm  has  this  repeated  refrain;  “O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men !”  The  psalm  is  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  man  in  various  conditions  and  experiences,  out  of 
which  God  interposes  to  deliver  him :  of  men  in  captivity, 
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hungry  and  thirsty,  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  under 
God’s  chastening  hand  for  their  sins,  their  hearts  brought 
down  with  labor,  abhorring  all  manner  of  meat,  and  draw¬ 
ing  near  to  the  gateway  of  death ;  in  perils  by  sea,  mount¬ 
ing  up  to  the  heavens  and  going  down  to  the  depths,  their 
soul  melted  within  them  because  of  trouble;  making  a  new 
settlement  in  the  wilderness,  and  preparing  to  sow  fields 
and  plant  vineyards,  as  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  all 
this  enumeration  of  particulars  is  to  illustrate  how  God  in¬ 
terposes  for  each  several  class ;  while  the  psalm  closes  v/ith 
the  verse;  “Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe  these  things, 
even  they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord.”  God  reveals  him.self  in  the  differences  in  human 
economy,  in  the  heights  and  depths  of  social  life ;  and  we 
are  not  to  talk  about  whether  this  man  or  his  parents  have 
sinned,  but  to  see  the  works  of  God  manifested  in  them. 
In  his  father,  a  stone-mason,  Carlyle  saw  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  than  in  himself.  Why  should  not  their  lots  hav'cbeen 
interchanged?  Simply,  that  a  foundation  in  life,  like  ma¬ 
sonry  underground,  might  be  made  by  the  father  for  the 
son.  Precious  stones  in  architecture  are  these  foundation- 
stones.  vSays  Walt  Whitman  even : — 

“  Do  }ou  see,  O  iiiy  brothers  and  sisters? 

It  is  not  chaos  and  death;  it  is  form,  union,  and  plan.” 

“  Consider  the  work  of  God ;  for  who  can  make  that 
straight  which  he  hath  made  crooked?  In  the  day  of  pro.s- 
perity  be  joyful ;  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider :  God 
also  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other.”  Into  this 
economy,  we  are  introduced  for  ethical  purposes;  just  as 
Adam  and  ICve  were  placed  in  Eden.  And  God  asks  u.s, 
as  he  asked  them,  “  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which 
I  said.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it?”  Here  is  where  we  stand 
or  fall. 

luvaluable  as  is  the  mariner’s  compass,  it  has  to  be  reg- 
nlated.  In  Boston  Harbor  there  are  four  buoys,  anchored 
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at  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  for  this  very  purpose,— 
to  regulate  the  compasses  of  vessels  that  are  going  on  a 
long  voyage.  The  compass  has  to  be  compared  with  some¬ 
thing  man  did  not  make;  something  that  represents  the 
eternities;  something  that  God  made  and  fixed  eternal. 
What  man  makes,  is  only  relative  in  its  qualities.  With 
the  man  who  says,  “  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to 
have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God  and 
toward  man,”  it  had  not  Mways  been  so.  There  was  a 
time  when,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  “verily  thought”  he 
“ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.”  The  light  that  was  in  him  was  darkness. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  an  ocean  liner  took  its  large 
freight  of  living  beings  right  upon  a  rock  lying  seventy 
miles  out  of  its  regular  course.  The  man  at  the  wheel; 
where  was  he?  The  North  Star?  There  was  a  dense  fog. 
In  the  conflict  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Afri¬ 
canders,  a  chivalric  general  confessed  that  the  failure  of 
his  soldiers  was  his  own  fault,  and  not  theirs.  He  had 
blundered,  not  the  men.  Brave  General  White! 

It  is  so  of  everything  in  which  man  seeks  proficiency. 
He  is  liable  to  failure  in  it.  His  success  is  always  rela¬ 
tive.  He  has  to  exercise  himself  with  reference  to  it;  to 
keep  himself  up  to  it.  All  art  is  of  this  nature;  even  with 
animals.  The  horse  whose  owner  makes  a  specialty  of 
speed,  has  to  be  speeded  every  day ;  and  the  day  this  is 
neglected,  that  day  he  begins  to  depreciate.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  two  new  ethical  forces  have 
come  into  the  w'orld:  First,  his  life  has  given  to  man  a 
new  ideal,  has  shown  what  is  true  moral  greatness;  sec¬ 
ondly,  what  he  has  done  on  the  Cross  has  made  it  possible 
for  man,  in  some  true  sense,  to  realize  this  new  ideal  in 
himself.  He  has  been  set  on  his  feet.  There' has  been  no 
change  of  the  ideal.  The  law  of  love  requires  no  more, 
expects  no  more,  to-day,  than  has  always  been  the  case, 
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than  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  Eden :  requires  no  more 
than  it  did  when  Abraham  lived;  when  Enoch  walked 
with  God.  But,  in  the  human  life  of  our  Elder  Brother, 
we  have  seen  the  ideal  realized ;  what  was  before,  like 
Mount  Blanc,  standing  up  distant  and  frozen  against  the 
sky,  has  been  actually  surmounted :  its  summit  reached, 
its  altitude  conquered,  it  is  beneath  man’s  feet.  Our  Rep¬ 
resentative  has  been  there:  is  there.  “ Leaving  us  an  ex¬ 
ample,  that  we  should  follow  His  steps”;  “Looking  unto 
Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  Cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God”;  “Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men”; 
“The  Chief  among  ten  thousands,  the  One  altogether 
lovely.” 

There  is  no  painting  of  Niagara  that  compares  with  that 
by  Church ;  and  since  this  painting  came  from  his  hand, 
all  painters  of  such  subjects  have  had  pressed  home  upon 
them  a  new  standard.  There  is  no  painting  of  animals 
like  the  animal-painting  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  A  German 
artist  has  made  a  specialty  of  painting  childhood.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Every  great  and  original 
artist  presses  home  upon  mankind  a  new  standard,  what¬ 
ever  his  department  of  work.  Now,  instead  of  having  pre¬ 
sented  to  ns  moral  standards  that  fail  just  where  we  need 
them  most,  we  have,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Being  who 
actually  lived  and  died  on  earth,  of  whom  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  to  say,  “  He  hath  done  all  things  well,”  and 
who  challenged  them  thus :  “  Which  of  you  convinceth 

me  of  sin?”  “In  morality  as  well  as  art,”  says  Renan,  in 
his  “Life  of  Jesus,”  “words  are  nothing,  deeds  are  every¬ 
thing.  The  idea  which  is  concealed  beneath  a  picture  of 
Raphael  is  a  small  thing;  it  is  the  picture  alone  that  counts. 
Ukewise,  in  morality,  truth  becomes  of  value,  only  if  it 
pass  to  the  condition  of  feeling  ;  and  it  attains  all  its  pre- 
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cioiisness,  only  when  it  is  realized  in  the  world  as  a  fact. 
Men  of  indifferent  morals  have  written  very  good  maxims. 
Men,  very  virtuous  also,  have  done  nothing  to  continue 
the  tradition  of  their  virtue  in  the  world.  The  palm  be¬ 
longs  to  him  who  has  been  mighty  in  word  and  in  work ; 
who  has  felt  the  truth,  and  at  the  price  of  his  blood  has 
made  it  to  triumph.  Jesus,  from  this  double  point  of  view, 
is  without  equal :  his  glory  remains  complete,  and  will  be 
renewed  forever  !  ”  Yes  ;  Christ  has  revolutionized  the 
moral  standards  of  the  race,  by  showing  that  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  that  it  is  not 
intelligence  and  philosophy  that  are  required,  since  this 
Man  went  to  no  great  schools  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  not 
stoicism,  since  this  Man  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus; 
was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  had  his 
Gcthsemane  and  Calvary  ;  in  the  garden  cried,  “  It  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  !  ”  and  on  the  Cross, 
“  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ” ;  it  is 
not  in  moderation,  since  this  Man  defended  himself  from 
extravagant  deeds  in  the  temple,  with  the  words,  “  The 
zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up  ”  ;  poured  out  his 
life  unto  death  for  transgressors,  displayed  the  love  that 
conquers  death. 

We  have  now  in  the  world  not  only  the  new  ideal,  but 
a  practical  way  of  realizing  it.  “  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  me.”  Humanity  is  supplemented, 
filled  out,  made  sufficient,  by  help  from  God ;  and  that 
help  comes  through  the  Man  Christ  Jesus;  through  his 
death,  which  brings  life.  Nearly  all  artists  have  some  se¬ 
cret,  which  is  real  or  imaginary,  and  which  they  purposely 
conceal  from  all  competitors.  But,  our  great  Master  be¬ 
came  incarnate,  came  into  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might 
show  us  how  to  do  it ;  what  is  real  human  nature  as  God 
intended  it,  when  he  said,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
image.”  The  marring  of  the  first  Adam  has  been  more 
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than  retrieved  in  tlie  second  Adam ;  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
And  he  does  his  work  through  an  inward  method ;  not  by 
our  being  born  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  our  being  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  by  giving  us  a  new  mind  and  a 
right  spirit.  “The  man  of  true  genius,”  says  SirJ^Joshua 
Reynolds,  “  instead  of  spending  all  his  hours,  as  many  ar¬ 
tists  do,  while  they  are  at  Rome,  in  measuring  statues  and 
copying  pictures,  soon  begins  to  think  for  himself,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  do  something  like  what  he  sees.”  The  coming 
of  the  Great  Master  into  our  lives  through  the  new'birth, 
was  not  intended  to  make  us  copyists. 

But  he  makes  us  think  for  ourselves ;  and  do  something 
like  what  we  see  in  him.  He  says,  “Which  of  youcon- 
vinceth  me  of  sin  ?”  A  voice  from  the  most  excellent 
glory  says,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.”  The  Master’s  great  pupil,  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  says,  “  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  al¬ 
ways  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God  and  toward 
man.”  He  is  living  under  the  new  commandment,  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  How  does  he  do  it?  Just  as  his 
Master, — by  coming  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  him.  His  will  is  .set  at  that  angle.  It 
catches  all  the  breezes  of  heaven.  Or,  in  his  own  terms, 

“  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead  ;  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who 
died  for  them  and  rose  again.”  There  is  nothing  more^ 
stii generis  than  the  life  of  Cyrus  Hamlin,  or  John  G.  Paton, 
or  Alexander  Duff,  or  Chinese  Gordon,  or  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
or  Mary  Lyon,  or  Fidelia  P'isk.  Their  lives  have  all  the  fas-(^ 
cination  of  romance.  Truth  is  not  only  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  mightier.  Christianity  is  the  supernatural  illus¬ 
trating  itself  in  the  natural.  “  True  art,”  says  Allan  Cun- 
Ditighain,  “  is  nature  exalted  and  refined,  but  it  is  nature 
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still.”  And  when  our  Saviour  teaches  us,  that  ‘  Except 
we  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  we 
cannot  enter  therein,’  he  implies  that  Christianity,  as 
Adolphe  Monod  has  phrased  it,  in  the  title  to  one  of  his 
sermons,  is  glorified  childhood.  It  may  be  said,  if  said  rever¬ 
ently,  that  our  Elder  Brother  had  a  genius  for  perfect  mor¬ 
ality  ;  was  constituted  so  that  it  was  his  nature  ;  had  a  per¬ 
fect  moral  balance.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  set  up  in 
him  at  birth.  He  stands  as  our  Model,  Master,  Teacher. 
He  has  the  perfect  Christian  conscience ;  intelligent,  prac¬ 
tised,  sensitive,  imperial. 

Yes,  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  man,  the  human  conscience 
finds  a  new  standard.  Quintilian  accuses  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  of  concealing  the  worst  vices  under  the  name  of 
philosophy.  But  Christ  always  called  things  by  their  right 
names.  Christ’s  life  was  as  open  as  the  day.  Dr.  Bersier 
of  Paris  says,  “  I  should  like  to  forget  for  one  moment  that 
I  am  a  Christian ;  to  forget  all  that  I  have  learned  in  the 
Gospel ;  to  contemplate  for  the  first  time,  this  holy,  this 
adorable  figure,  and  tell  you  what  I  find  in  his  presence. 
A  man  can  depict  beauty  that  is  imperfect,  because  some 
feature  impresses  him  beyond  all  others.  -  We  speak  of  the 
moderation  of  P'paminondas,  the  constancy  of  Regiilus, 
the  faith  of  St.  Paul,  the  charity  of  Vincent  de  Paul.  But, 
what  trait  is  prominent  in  the  Eord  Jesus  Christ?  In  him 
all  is  harmony.  And  his  character  makes  real  the  admi¬ 
rable  definition  of  perfection,  given  by  Pascal :  ‘  That 
which  fills  the  two  extremes,  and  all  between  !  ’  All  good 
qualities  are  at  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  combine  in 
the  attribute  of  holiness,  which  crowns  them.  In  his  pres¬ 
ence,  one  can  no  longer  analyze,  he  must  admire ;  if  his 
heart  is  right,  he  must  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  adore." 
Think  of  the  period  at  which  Christ  came ;  how  cruel  it 
was,  how  cruel  the  nation  to  which  he  came,  how  obtuse 
to  spiritual  things.  ”  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
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light  of  men.”  In  the  “  Library  of  Famous  Literature,” 
occurs  an  article  by  Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist,  on 
“  The  Savagery  of  Classic  Times.”  Suicide  was  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  avoiding  otherwise  inevitable  misfortune. 
That  was  the  method  too  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi.  Trol¬ 
lope  gives  thirty-seven  prominent  names  in  Roman  history, 
—warriors,  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers,  including  the 
names  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  the  three  Ciceros  (brother, 
father,  and  son),  Mark  Antony,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius, — add¬ 
ing  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  saying  that  not  more  than  three 
of  them  all  died  a  natural  death,  or  fighting  in  battle  ; 
they  were  either  assassinated  by  their  personal  enemies,  or 
put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  or  killed  themselves. 
This  fact  gives  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  “  The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them  ”  ; 
yes,  and  to  the  word  under  the  Cross :  “  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save,”  new  significance.  “  Do  thyself 
no  harm,”  said  Paul  to  the  jailer  of  Philippi.  This  was 
the  gospel  against  suicide. 

The  w^eakness  of  the  ordinary  conscience  is  that  it  is  not 
practised.  It  is  like  the  unpractised  eye  in  vision.  At  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  our  Saviour  said  in  his  prayer,  “  Father, 
I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always.”  He  did  always-  the 
things  that  were  pleasing  to  the  Father.  To  grieve  the 
conscience,  shuts  out  the  vision  of  God  :  “  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  .see  God  ”  ;  “  Brethren,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God ;  and  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because 
we  keep  his  commandments,  and  do  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  his  sight.”  This  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  is  the 
practised  conscience  that  pleases  God ;  the  conscience  exer¬ 
cised  so  that  it  is  without  offense  toward  God  and  toward 
It  is  the  eye  that  has  not  even  a  mote  in  it,  that 
can  see  to  remove  other  motes.  Think  of  standing  before 
an  open  tomb  with  the  expectation  of  calling  the  dead 
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back  to  life,  because  we  have  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
always  pleasing  God !  This  is  what  our  Elder  Brother,  the 
Lord  of  glory,  did.  There  has  been  in  others  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intimacy  with  God,  such  an  attitude  of  inquiry  and 
obedience  toward  him,  that  ‘  women  have  received  their 
dead  raised  to  life  again ;  others  have  been  tortured,  not 
accepting  deliverance ;  others  had  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings ;  were  stoned,  were  sawn  asunder,  tempted,  were 
slain  with  the  sword,  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.”  Miracles  and  martyrdom  in 
persons  sane,  are  incomprehensible  without  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  toward  God  and  toward  man ;  without  it, 
there  is  no  communication  with  God,  no  comfort  in  him. 

The  next  quality  in  the  Christian  conscience  is  its  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  “  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  pleasant  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.”  But  the  eye  must  be 
adjiusted  to  the  light.  The  light  must  be  friendly  to  the 
eye.  It  may  be  too  intense.  A  man  may  have  lived  so 
long  in  darkness,  that  every  ray  of  light  is  a  dagger  to 
him.  There  was  a  king  once  who  broke  relations  with 
God.  God’s  propliet  forsook  him.  Ho  could  get  no  ans¬ 
wer  from  (jod,  whether  by  dream,  by  Urim  or  Thummin. 
In  desperation,  he  stole  away  one  night,  in  disguise,  the 
night  before  he  was  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  his  armor- 
bearer  in  battle,  and  called  on  the  witch  of  Endor  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  his  fate.  He  had  on  his  head  the 
anointing  of  God  ;  God’s  proph.et  had  kissed  him  in  appro¬ 
val.  But  he  had  become  so  far  estranged  from  God,  and 
was  in  such  desperate  straits  ;  yes,  his  conscience  had  be¬ 
come  so  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  that  he  could  do  this; 
he  could  break  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  was  represented  in  himself,  and  ask  counsel  of* 
witch  of  a  woman  who  professed  to  communicate  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  unseen  world.  He  got  his  answer,  his  doom 
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confirmed !  The  other  world  already  knew  of  his  coming. 

Cases  of  casuistry  are  not  for  the  man  of  the  sensitive 
conscience.  He  is  not  splitting  hairs.  He  is  not  quibbling. 
He  is  always  on  the  side  of  obedience.  He  is  not  asking 
how  near  he  can  go  toward  disobedience,  toward  apostasy, 
without  losing  his  balance,  and  going  over.  The  man  who 
once  thought  he  verily  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  death  of 
the  martyr  Stephen,  became  so  sensitive  that  he  would  not 
eat  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  lest  he  might  cause 
a  weak  brother  to  stumble  or  be  made  weak.  Where  did 
St.  Paul  get  that  illumined  conscience?  He  got  it  at  the 
Cross  of  Him  who  had  said  to  the  question,  “Who  art 
thou.  Lord?”  “I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.” 

But  this  sensitive  conscience  is  imperial.  When  it  has 
struck,  the  hour  is  come.  It  is  the  only  earthly  authority 
that  is  supreme.  It  always  says  with  Luther  at  Worms : 
“Here  1  stand!  I  can  do  no  other.”  What  other  was  he 
asked  to  do?  To  take  the  moral  supremacy  of  another 
man.  What  did  he  liiinself  propose?  Only  that  his  views 
might  be  shown  to  be  wrong,  from  the  Word  of  God ;  from 
the  mouth  of  God’s  servants;  from  the  life  of  the  Man 
Christ  Je.sus;  to  find  God  and  to  obey  him.  Why  was  he 
out  there  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle?  What  kept  him 
there?  Conscience.  Loyalty  to  conscience.  His  enemies 
were  ready  to  make  terms  with  him ;  to  buy  and  sell  if  he 
would.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  him?  Because  of  his 
conscience.  Carl  Von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  said,  “I 
would  not  undertake,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to 
carry  Luther  aero.ss  the  Alps,”  a  harder  task  than  ever  fell 
to  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  WMiat  made  him  .so  ponderous? 
so  like  a  mountain  of  rock?  The  Alps  could  be  scaled, 
but  not  with  Luther  as  a  burden.  What  had  brought  him 
along  that  painful  and  dangerous  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  on  which,  as  it  seemed  to  his  best  friends,  he 
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now  stood?  His  conscience.  His  conscience,  that  sat  on 
the  throne  within,  the  great  white  throne  of  his  being,  and 
wore  the  crown  of  his  being;  the  crown  of  crowns !  He 
wanted  no  such  collision  with  the  great  of  the  earth  as  that 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved.  He  said,  “Convict 
me  of  error,  and  I  am  ready  to  throw  my  books  into  the 
fire.”  If  error,  no  bonfire  than  that  of  them  would  have 
pleased  him  better.  After  his  interview  with  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  he  said  to  a  friend,  awaiting  him  at  his  lodgings, 

“I  am  through!  lam  through!  I  am  through!  Even 
though  I  had  a  hundred  heads,  I  would  have  had  them  all 
cut  off  at  once,  before  I  would  have  recanted  anything.” 
There  would  be  no  bonfire  of  his  kindling,  if  he  had  to 
furnish  the  fuel. 

It  is  conscience  that  clears  the  atmosphere.  It  is  con¬ 
science  that  sounds  the  bugle-call.  It  is  conscience  that 
presses  home  the  standard.  It  is  imperial.  It  brooks  no 
appeal.  “Piety,”  says  Amiel,  “is  the  daily  renewing  of 
the  ideal,  the  steadying  of  our  inner  being,  agitated,  trou¬ 
bled,  embittered  by  the  common  accidents  of  existence." 
What  .says  the  North  Star?  Steer  that  way.  “Thou  hast 
a  witness  in  thy  conscience,  and  thy  conscience  is  God 
speaking  to  thee,  speaking  in  thee.”  “I  was  afraid  of 
nothing,”  .said  Luther,  reviewing  the  events  at  Worms, 
from  his  death-bed.  “God  can  make  one  .so  daring!”  The 
ideal  of  our  being  is  renew'ed,  is  reestablished,  every  time 
we  kneel  to  God  in  real  prayer.  We  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  anew.  In  that  act  we  arc  compelled  to  compare  , 
ourselves  with  God’s  requirements;  with,  our  own  cove¬ 
nant;  with  the  purchase-money  paid  for  our  redemption; 
with  the  duty  then  upon  us  from  God!  It  compares  us 
with  these  things.  Am  I  ready  to  obey?  When  I  ask  for 
light,  am  I  ready  to  walk  in  it?  It  is  not.  What  would 
Jesus  do,  were  he  in  my  .stead?  but.  What  would  he  have 
me  to  do?  He  cannot  be  in  my  stead  ;  I  am  in  his  stead.  j 
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I  in  my  generation,  as  Martin  Luther  in  his.  Christ  lived 
his  earthly  life:  I  must  live  mine.  Martin  Luther  lived 
his  life:  I  must  live  mine. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  we  allow  conscience  to  have  but 
little  part.  That  is  Puritanic,  it  is  charged ;  and  Puritan¬ 
ism  is  a  back  number.  We  have  surrendered  its  scepter 
to  expediency,  to  taste,  to  society,  to  philosophy.  What 
do  they  say?  Ah,  it  was  conscience  that  made  our  forefa¬ 
thers  great;  that  founded  this  great  Republic;  that  has 
given  it  its  great  mission.  If  it  had  not  been  for  con¬ 
science,  the  Mayflower  would  have  foundered  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  It  is  conscience,  and  conscience  alone,  that  can 
make  the  future  secure ;  that  will  take  us  through  the 
golden  gate  of  our  coming  years.  Do  we  sometimes  for¬ 
get  that  Christianity  addresses  man  in  his  moral  nature ; 
and  through  his  moral  nature,  regulates  him,  guides  him, 
inspires  him,  makes  him  act  like  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus?  Dr.  F'orsyth,  at  the  recent  Congregational  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston,  said,  “The  Redeemer  from  moral  death  is 
the  seat  of  authority  for  all  mankind.”  “  He  that  hath  my 
coniinaiidments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.” 
Commandments!  Art  thou  a  king  then?  “For  this 
cause,  came  I  into  the  world.”  Every  time  we  inhale  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Bible,  every  time  we  approach  the  mer¬ 
cy-seat  in  prayer,  every  time  we  walk  with  Jesus,  we  clar¬ 
ify  the  blood  of  our  spiritual  nature.  Every  beat  of  our 
hearts  is  not  only  the  beat  of  funeral  marches  to  the  grave, 
but  better,  a  life-beat  demanding  more  life  from  Him  who 
says  of  himself,  that  he  came  here  that  men  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  We 
ought  to  grow  in  grace,  through  the  constant  pressing 
home  upon  us,  by  our  consciences,  of  God’s  word,  of  the 
life,  the  claims,  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
who  lived  as  never  man  lived,  who  is  the  unspeakable  gift, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  the  unspeakable  debt. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  CREATED  BY 
MODERN  vSCHOLARSHIP. 

BV  THK  REV.  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  may  believe  that  the  state 
of  things  for  which  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
pleaded  is  realized;  biblical  discussion  can  now  be  “kept 
free  from  rancor  and  derisive  utterance.”  Le.ss  than  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  his  deposition,  and  his  own  city 
and  university  of  Aberdeen  are  uniting  to  honor  his  memory. 
The  change  has  resulted  from  two  different  impulses.  Men 
have  come  to  see  that  the  real  controversy  is  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  between  new  views  and  traditionalism. 
That  is  a  conflict  which  could  never  long  prevail.  It  is 
rather,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  between  new 
views  and  deej>ly  rooted  spiritual  experience,  which,  as  the 
foremost  of  all  spiritual  possessions  and  possessed  anteriorly 
to  the  new  views,  is  often  firmly  and  strenuously  arrayed 
against  them.  This  is  a  contest  which  should  not  exist,  as 
religious  experience  is  never  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
hold  any  given  intellectual  view.  Men’s  minds  are  often 
greatly  distres.sed  when  called  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
results  of  new  lines  of  investigation  into  the  history  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bible;  but  scon  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of 
their  distress  tends  to  alleviate  it.  The  spiritual  experience 
reasserts  itself,  and  in  time  the  new  truth,  if  it  proves  true, 
is  comfortably  accepted. 

The  scientific  point  of  view  has  also  ceased  to  be  unfa¬ 
miliar.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
modern  scholarship.  In  science,  it  appears  in  the  new 
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chemistry  and  the  new  physics,  which  already  have  made 
antiquated  the  text-books,  if  not  the  learning,  of  a  decade 
or  two  ago;  in  philosophy,  where  we  have  both  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  new  data,  and  where  the  experimental  laboratory 
has  become  as  important  a  feature  as  the  quiet  meditation 
of  the  study ;  in  history,  where  the  adoption  of  new  prin¬ 
ciples  has  made  it  necessary  to  rewrite  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  relegating  to  the  past  the  stories  of 
wars  and  military  chiefs,  to  give  room  for  studies  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  movements;  in  economics,  where  the 
great  text-books  of  Bentham,  Adam  Smith,  and  John  Stu¬ 
art  Mill  are  superseded  by  a  new  series  from  the  pens  of 
men  who  are  still  living. 

This  new  scholarship  has  of  necessity  created  new  con¬ 
ditions.  It  applies  to  every  department  of  human  thought. 
No  area,  however  traditional  or  however  sacred,  can  be 
cantoned  off  and  shut  out  from  its  influence.  No  reverent 
Christian  would  for  a  moment  wish  that  the  Bible  should 
be  so  treated.  It  is  the  best  product  of  the  intellect,  hu¬ 
man  or  divine,  and  has  had  an  influence  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  thought  which  will  always  maintain  for  it 
the  first  place,  and  make  it  central  in  human  progress. 

When  we  ask.  What  are  these  new  conditions?  two  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  being  the  most  important  and  the  most 
easily  recognized, — the  universality  of  law,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  method  of  development. 

The  scientific  development  of  this  century  received  its 
impulse  when  Auguste  Comte  classified  the  sciences  in  an 
ascending  series,  in  which  physics,  for  example,  depends 
upon  mathematics,  and  chemistry  upon  physics,  and  biol¬ 
ogy  upon  chemistry,  and  the  science  of  man  upon  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conditions  of  all  existence  below  him,  thus 
applying  natural  law  to  man,  and  laying  the  foundations 
ior  Herbert  Spencer’s  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Darwin’s  investigations,  whatever  may  be  thought 
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of  his  particular  views,  confirm  the  general  principle.  Far¬ 
aday  and  Clerk  Maxwell  extended  it  into  the  stellar 
heavens;  and  the  late  German  physicist  Heinrich  Hertz 
confirmed  Maxwell’s  mathematical  formulae  by  the  physical 
demonstration  of  the  oneness  of  light  and  electricity,  re¬ 
moving  the  last  possibility  of  question  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  physical  universe  in  its  widest  extent,  and  the  identity 
of  the  laws  that  govern  it.  The  unity  of  the  divine 
method  in  the  realm  that  we  know,  is  strong  presumption 
of  the  same  method  in  the  realm  that  lies  beyond.  In 
other  words  the  presumption  is  that  the  special  revelation 
of  God  which  we  find  in  his  word,  will  move  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  revelation  of  himself  which  he  has  made 
in  the  universe. 

Ill  regard  to  the  method  of  development,  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Creator  should  produce  perfected  forms  at 
the  beginning.  But  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so.  The 
earth  has  been  slowly  prepared  for  men  through  long  geo¬ 
logic  periods,  and  by  the  gradual  work  of  the  forces  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose.  The  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  pigeon, 
no  less  than  the  rose  and  the  chry.santhemum,  are  what 
they  are  to-day,  in  their  perfection  and  beauty,  only  as  the 
result  of  .slow  processes  of  growth  in  which  man  has  been 
a  worker  together  with  God.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  an 
advanced  form  of  humanity,  adapted  for  the  newer  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth, 
is  no  less  a  product  of  the  centuries ;  and  man  himself 
comes  under  the  same  law  of  development.  Our  larger 
knowledge,  completer  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  finer  personal  development,  so  far  as  these  things  char¬ 
acterize  the  best  life  of  to-day,  mark  a  stage  in  the  growth 
which  we  believe  will  end  only  when  man  is  found  in  the 
bosom  of  God. 

The  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  the  movement  of  thought 
are  marked  by  the  fact  that  Humboldt’s  “  Cosmos,”  which 
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was  a  summary  of  scientific  knowledge  as  it  existed  a  half- 
century  ago,  contains  no  slightest  reference  to  either  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  or  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  which  are  now  fundamental  and  universal  in 
science. 

The  Bible,  theiefore,  is  to  be  considered  under  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  necessity 
appears  for  changing  the  ancient  definitions,  and  for  re¬ 
adjusting,  perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  the  views  we  have 
held  as  to  the  method  of  its  production  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  contents. 

But  at  this  point  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
question  concerns  the  particular  book  which  we  have  in 
our  hands,  and  not  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  made. 
Whatever  may  be  our  views  as  to  the  method  by  which  the 
rose  or  the  pigeon  or  the  horse  or  the  dog  was  produced, 
the  thing  itself,  in  its  beauty  and  perfection,  is  ours  to  en¬ 
joy.  The  historian  may  cover  wide  ground  in  tracing  for 
us  the  line  of  Aryan  development,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
what  he  is,  regardless  of  the  theories  that  may  be  held  as 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Hindus,  or  the  Pelasgians.  We 
are  undisturbed  in  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  wife  of  our 
bosom,  however  the  scientific  man  may  urge  that  the’  first 
woman  was  the  bride  of  a  long-tailed  monkey.  We  are 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  Bible  men  love  in  their  homes, 
the  book  which  has  fashioned  the  centuries  and  been  the 
companion  and  inspiration  of  multitudes,  whatever  views 
may  be  advanced  as  to  its  history.  The  Old  Testament  as 
we  have  it  since  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  New 
Testament  since  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
have  remained  practically  unchanged.  These  books,  and 
not  the  materials  that  enter  into  their  composition,  are  the 
Bible  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  world.  Here  we  have 
the  work  of  men  who,  in  whatever  age  they  lived,  or  what¬ 
ever  their  number  or  their  names,  if  they  are  to  be  judged 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  226.  12 
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by  their  work,  have  the  right  to  be  held  inspired.  So  much 
at  least  is  beyond  dispute  or  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

But  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  this  book  has  had  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  it  came  complete  from 
the  hand  of  God.  We  all  have  been  more  or  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  pictures  of  our  childhood,  in  which  the  tables 
of  the  law  were  represented  as  descending  from  supernatu¬ 
ral  hands  into  the  arms  of  the  kneeling  and  expectant 
Moses  on  the  mountain.  The  Talmud  declares  that  the 
complete  book  of  the  law  was  handed  to  Moses  by  God, 
and  the  only  dispute  is  whether  God  delivered  the  whole 
to  Moses  at  once  or  by  volumes.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  claim  were  made  to-day  that  the  Bible  did  come  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  at  once  suspicious.  This  is  the  claim 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  God  works  nowhere  after  that 
manner,  and  he  does  not  vary  his  method.  Everywhere 
there  is  one  law,  everywhere  there  is  development,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  wise  as  he  is  loving,  and  has  no  reason  to 
change  a  method  he  has  once  adopted. 

Professor  Robertson  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  has 
given  us  this  illustration :  To  understand  the  modern 
orthodox  Jew,  with  his  history  and  his  habits,  we  must 
needs  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  formation  of  the  Talmud. 
So  soon  as  we  arrive  there,  we  find  that  we  must  go  further, 
to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  his  cotemporaries;  and  there 
again  we  discover  that  we  not  only  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  long  course  of  development,  but  also  that  we  are  at 
the  end  of  a  long  anterior  course.  The  Jew  of  to-day  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  process  which  itself  originated  in  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  So,  to  understand  the  Christian  church, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  New  Testament.  Once  there,  we 
find  that  these  writings  are  saturated  with  the  phraseology 
and  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  in  a  large 
sense  they  are  the  product. 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  by  the  Higher  Criticism. 
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Some  disturbance  is  created  by  the  name.  It  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  waste  time  upon  the  propriety  of  the  term,  or  to 
get  excited  over  the  implied  superiority.  It  should  be 
recognized  simply  as  the  peculiar  and  technical  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  criticism  which  shall  be  limited  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  and  the  structure  of  the  writings  themselves. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  its  testimony  is  its  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  its  shifting  the 
central  point  of  ancient  history  from  Moses  on  Sinai  to 
what  Darmesteter  calls  the  “choir  of  the  prophets.”  This 
is  not  so  revolutionary  a  statement  as  at  first  appears,  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  activity  of  the  prophets  presupposes 
the  stage  of  Mosaism,  regarded  as  an  historical  movement, 
introducing  an  element  of  law  as  a  working  factor  in 
Israel’s  life;  and,  011  the  other  hand,  Moses  himself  is  the 
most  distinguished  figure  in  that  long  line  of  inspired  men 
who  appeared  at  the  turning-points  of  Hebrew  history,  as 
representatives  and  exponents  of  a  higher  religion  than 
that  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  relative  time  and  importance  of  various  forces,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  in  the  life  of  Israel  is  admitted  by  all. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  earlier  documents 
were  extensively  wrought  into  the  Scriptures  as  we  now 
have  them,  whenever  they  received  their  final  shape.  There 
is  also  no  question  that  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  a  real  and 
continuous  revelation  of  God,  his  mind,  his  character,  his 
moral  requirements,  his  disciplinary  dealings  with  man¬ 
kind.  Believing  students  in  all  ages,  whatever  the  limits 
of  their  critical  knowledge  or  exegetical  methods,  have 
approached  and  used  the  Scriptures  from  this  standpoint. 
And  no  group  in  any  age  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  rever¬ 
ence  or  of  faith.  Furthermore  we  have  here  the  record 
not  only  of  the  processes  by  which  God  is  lifting  man  to 
himself,  but  also  of  that  more  remarkable  method  in  which 
God  has  adapted  himself  to  men,  condescending  to  their 
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weaknesses,  and  bringing  both  himself  and  his  revelation 
down  to  the  level  of  their  need.  We  recall  the  saying  of 
Wellhausen,  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  so  much  make  men  partakers  in  the  divine  life,  as  it 
made  God  a  partaker  in  the  life  of  man. 

In  the  presence  of  these  processes  we  arc  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  divine  action  will  inevitably  transcend  the 
range  of  our  experience,  and  possibly  contradict  our  first 
impressions  as  to  the  method  of  revelation.  AsOttley  has 
said,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1897,  “If  the  love  of 
God  be  love  indeed,  it  will  not  be  deterred  from  self-mani¬ 
festation  ;  it  will  break  down  barriers;  it  will  adapt  itself 
to  the  actual  situation  ;  it  will  use  the  available  material, 
the  instruments  ready  to  hand.  There  will  be  no  limit  to 
the  range  of  divine  condescension,  except  tliat  imposed  by 
the  law  of  holiness. 

“  ‘  What  lacks  then  of  perfection  fit  for  God 
But  just  the  instance  which  the  tale  supplies 
Of  love  without  a  limit  ?  So  Ilis  strength, 

So  His  intelligence  ;  let  love  be  so, 

Unlimited  in  its  self-sacrifice, 

Tlien  is  the  tale  true,  and  God  shines  complete.’  ” 

We  ask,  then,  What  do  we  know  of  the  age  before  the 
prophets?  Very  mneh  indeed.  So  mneh,  that  the  knowl- 
edofe  of  onr  fathers  was  as  nothing.  In  onr  own  time  the 
spade  of  the  explorer,  coupled  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
interpreter,  has  given  to  ns  the  details  of  the  social  and 
business  life,  of  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of 
Egypt  of  the  time  of  Mo.ses,  and  of  far  earlier  ages  in  As¬ 
syria,  to  be  compared  for  complctcne.ss  with  what  we  have, 
for  example,  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Normans.  They 
have  pushed  back  the  confines  of  history  three  or  four 
thousand  years,  and  leave  ns  standing  upon  the  borders  of 
what  was  already  an  advanced  civilization,  with  art,  and 
literature,  and  a  developed  society  which  awaken  our  won¬ 
der  as  to  its  possible  origin  and  story. 
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We  are  asked,  Are  the  tales  of  creation  and  the  deluge, 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  of  Joseph,  legends  or  myths? 
And  the  answer  comes.  The  men  who  wrote  these  books, 
in  whatever  age  they  lived,  were  neither  ignorant  men  nor 
fools.  They  possessed  the  literature  of  their  times,  and 
were  free  to  use  that  literature,  as  all  great  authors  have 
done.  It  shall  be  ours  to  sift  their  material,  and  critically 
to  interpret  both  their  methods  and  their  results.  The 
story  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Fall  existed  in  earliest 
times  in  various  forms,  and  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  as  universal  as  the  race.  Comparing, 
for  example,  with  the  account  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
account  of  the  Flood  in  the  great  Izdubar  Epic  translated 
in  1872  by  Mr.  George  Smith  from  the  brick  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  great  library  of  Asurbanipal,  wre  see,  as 
we  do  in  the  Assyrian  talcs  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall, 
that  the  inspired  writers  have  given  us  the  narratives  in 
tlieir  purest  form.  In  their  hands,  stripped  of  the  mass  of 
superimposed  material  gathered  in  transmission,  spiritual¬ 
ized  where  they  were  grossly  material,  they  have  passed 
from  romance  into  reality,  from  legend  into  history,  as  they 
are  made  the  .sufficient  record  of  “the  beginnings”  so  far 
as  they  concern  God’s  subsequent  dealings  with  men,  and 
the  authentic  vehicle  of  a  progressive  revelation. 

This  great  movement  which  we  call  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Christian  history,  has  been  sustained  by  truth  and  not 
I  by  fiction.  It  has  been  the  unfolding  and  expansion  of 
I  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  principles  in  the  life  of 
®an,  and  in  the  revelation  of  God  as  given  to  man.  With¬ 
in  what  channels  that  revelation  has  run,  and  what  mate¬ 
rials  it  has  taken  up  into  itself,  and  by  what  processes  it 
has  been  as.similatcd  by  man,  are  questions  of  investiga- 
hon,  not  to  be  determined  in  advance;  and  they  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  scholar,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  widest 
hberty  is  to  be  allowed,  in  the  settled  conviction  that  it 
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will  in  no  sense  diminish,  but  rather  vastly  increase,  the 
value  which  the  writings  have  for  the  church  and  for 
Christians  ourselves.  It  is  still  too  soon  for  any  man  to 
dogmatize  about  them. 

As  truth  has  small  value  until  it  is  presented  to  us  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  life,  so  the  teachings  which  form  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  could  never  have  won  their  place  in  hu¬ 
man  thought,  except  they  were  originally  embodied  in 
men  who  believed  them  and  lived  them.  Whatever  the 
names  of  these  men,  and  in  whatever  age  they  lived,  the 
writings  themselves  witness  that  there  was  an  Abraham,  a 
Moses,  a  Samuel,  a  David,  as  there  were  the  prophets. 

It  is  not  too  strong  to  assert,  with  Schultz,  that  “we 
cannot  in  point  of  fact  picture  to  ourselves  the  rise  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  in  any  other  way  than  the  Hebrew  story 
does,  when  it  represents  God  as  entering  into  converse  and 
communion  with  primitive  man,  in  modes  suited  to  his 
present  capacity.”  As  Ottley  puts  it  in  the  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,  “The  whole  subsequent  cour.se  of  revelation  tends  to 
confirm  the  idea,  that,  at  some  point  in  early  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory,  there  actually  took  place  such  an  event  as  we  believe 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  have  been,  a  self-manifestation  of 
Almighty  God,  and  a  vocation  addressed  to  a  particular 
man,  on  whose  response  to  the  divine  call  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  redemptive  movement  was  allowed  to  d^ 
pend.”  * 

“Nothing,”  .says  Kittel,  “is  le.ss  likely  to  arise  spontane¬ 
ously  out  of  the  depths  of  a  people’s  life  than  those  new 
creations  which  make  epochs  in  the  history  of  religion  and 
morals.  They  .slumber  there,  but  they  do  not  come  to  the 
surface  until  a  single  spirit,  of  whom  they  have  taken  en¬ 
tire  po.ssession,  finds  them  in  himself,  grasps  them,  under¬ 
stands  and  proclaims  them,  and  thus  becomes  the  religious 
and  moral  hero,  the  prophet  of  his  people.  The  meri 
’  Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  (Longnian.s),  p.  ii4* 
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name  Moses  would  do  nothing.  If  legend  had  created  the 
bearer  of  that  name,  another  must  have  actually  filled  his 
place.”  * 

The  late  Professor  Dillmann  of  Berlin  left  this  testimo¬ 
ny:  “The  books  of  Moses  admit  of  no  explanation  except 
on  the  supposition  of  a  preparatory,  pure  type  of  religion, 
such  as,  according  to  Genesis,  belonged  to  those  fathers; 
and  such  a  higher  form  of  religion,  of  necessity,  presup¬ 
posed  personal  agents  or  standard-bearers.”  These  per¬ 
sonal  agents,  extending  in  long  array  from  the  beginning 
of  human  history  to  the  attendants  of  our  Lord,  are  the 
witnesses  and  the  transmitters  of  the  divine  revelation 
which  discloses  an  unchanging  love,  which  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  has  purposed  to  win  men  to  salvation. 
And  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  their  hands  becomes  the  re- 
vealer  both  of  the  divine  righteousness  and  of  the  divine 
love  through  which  man  is  slowly  lifted  above  himself, 
and  prepared  for  the  place  for  which  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity  he  was  planned,  the  foremost  of  the  creatures  of 
God,  the  son  in  his  Father’s  house. 

So  we  are  relieved,  once  and  for  all,  from  the  old  task 
of  reconciling  the  Scriptures  with  geology  and  chronology 
and  all  the  varying  stages  of  human,  progressive  learning. 
We  do  not  expect  instruction  as  to  the  physical  universe 
from  the  word  of  God.  The  Scripture  supplies  no  shortj 
cuts  for  the  hiinian  intellect.  In  all  ages,  man  has  been' 
under  the  necessity  of  attaining  wisdom  by  his  own  efforts. i 
And  he  has  long  since  learned  that,  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  his  apprehension  of  truth  and  the  service  he  can^ 
make  of  it  largely  depend  upon  the  pains  he  is  forced  to 
take  in  acquiring  it.  Within  the  realm  within  which  his  j 
intellectual  powers  may  hope  to  attain  knowledge,  he  has  ^ 
no  warrant  to  expect  supernatural  aid.  The  Bible  exists 
for  another  purpose.  In  it  we  hear  God  making  an  ap- 
‘  History  of  the  Hebrews  (Williams  &  Norgate),  Vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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peal  to  beings  capable  of  moral  response ;  not  coming  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  them  what  they  may  learn  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  it,  as  in  that  later  revelation  of  himself,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  we  see  the  mystery  of  the  two  elements,  the 
human  and  the  divine,  intermingled  and  yet  distinct,  self¬ 
limited,  if  yon  will,  but  everywhere  so  really  limited  as  to 
witness  that  it  is  not  only  a  revelation  made  to  man,  but 
a  revelation  made  by  the  divine  grace  through  the  agency 
of  man,  that  God  may  be  recognized  as  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.  In  it,  as  in  Jesus  again,  we  have  the  self-wit¬ 
nessing  revelation,  of  which  the  supreme  evidence  is  the 
answer  of  the  heart  to  the  truth  made  manifest  from  God. 
As  men  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  because  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  directly  to  the  soul,  and  the  soul,  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  voice,  surrenders  to  him  ;  so  men  hear  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  and  surrender  themselves,  not  to  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  nor  to  the  voice,  but  to  God  himself,  whom  henceforth 
they  know  and  love.  Thus  the  Scriptures  are  seen,  in 
their  form  and  history,  to  lead  up  to  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  foretell  him  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  him.  In  character  and  substance  they  have  something 
of  identity  with  the  supreme  revelation  which  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  God  made  of  himself  in  his  Son.  The  Old 
Testament  in  its  entirety  becomes  Messianic  in  this  larger 
and  nobler  sense,  and  those  who  have  come  to  know  Jesus 
of  Nazaretli  learn  to  search  the  Scriptures,  because,  as  he 
said,  they  discover  that  they  are  they  which  in  all  parts 
testify  of  him.  An  inspired  Bible  does  not  mean  a  book 
free  from  a  large  admixture  of  the  human,  but  a  book  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  fulfil  the  function  it  was  intended  to  dis¬ 
charge, — to  reveal  God  to  man,  and  above  all  to  perpetuate 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  in  the  face  of  the  freest  investiga¬ 
tion  and  the  most  searching  criticism  it  does  this  adequate¬ 
ly,  who  will  question  ? 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

WHAT  IS  THE  APOSTLES’  CREED? 

HisT0RICAI,i.Y  it  is  a  growth.  From  the  time  when  Peter  sai«l  to 
Jesus  near  Caesarea  Philippi,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  ”  (Matt.  xvi.  1 6)-,  four  centurie.s  went  by  before  the  form  of  the 
(ireed  now  commonly  used  was  completed.  In  the  numerous  expositions 
of  the  Creed  by  Augustine,  there  is  no  hint  that  he  had  ever  heard  the 
phrase,  “He  descended  into  hell.”  We  are  in  agreement  with  Augu.s- 
tine  when  we  omit  that  phrase.  Nor  do  our  latest  compilers  of  hymn- 
books  hesitate  to  make  verbal  modifications,  such  as  changing,  “He  sit- 
teth  o«  the  right  hand  of  God,”  to  “He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.”  That  is,  the  Creed  is  not  regarded  and  treated  as  Scripture,  but 
u  a  human  summary  of  Scripture. 

How  rapidly  the  Creed  grew  we  do  not  know.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
much  more  of  it  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  than  the  first  brief  word 
of  Peter  already  quoted.  In  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  22-36),  there  is  little  more  than  the  elaboration  of  these  points: 
Christ's  supernatural  life,  his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  his  exaltation, 
the  gift  through  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Paul’s 
Krmon  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  27-38)  is  confined  to 
almost  the  same  points,  but  adds  the  name  of  Pilate,  and  specifies- the 
burial.  In  Acts  iii.  13-21  and  iv.  10-12  are  variations  of  the  theme  by 
Peter  in  briefer  form,  but  introducing  almost  all  the  same  points.  One 
of  these  is  specifilly  interesting  in  its  brevity  for  naming  Pilate  as  the 
Creed  does.  Peter  before  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  36-43)  is  still  closer  to  the 
Creed.  lie  elaborates  almost  nothing  here,  omits  some  points  that  were 
in  the  Pentecost  sermon,  but  adds  the  judgeship  of  Christ,  as  well  as  add¬ 
ing  a  reference  to  Christ’s  works  of  mercy,  which  has  not  lx;en  retained 
in  the  Creed. 

In  form  the  Creed  is  poetic,  rather  than  scientific.  It  does  not  give  a 
catalogue  of  Christ’s  offices  and  works,  but  deals  in  suggestive  single 
items.  It  puts  a  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  not  a  concentrated  metaphys¬ 
ical  statement  of  the  gospel,  but  the  simple  statement  of  a  few  concrete 
facts  which  imply  the  whole  gospel.  This  accounts  for  its  acceptance  by 
(omany  generations,  its  attraction  for  great  but  diverse  minds  like  Au- 
fuatine,  Calvin,  Luther,  Wesley,  its  hold  on  the  common  people  and  the 
*f*iWren.  The  exaltation  and  the  humiliation  of  Christ  are  in  the 
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Creed,  not  as  philosophical  statements,  but  in  graphic  single  feature^ 
in  such  phrases  as  “conceived  hy  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.”  The  atonement  is  there  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact,  in  the 
phrase  “suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  and  the  later  reference  to  “the 
forgiveness  of  sins.”  The  Creed  is  not  a  scholastic  exposition  of  the 
Trinity,  although  its  affirmations  mention  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  order  as  the  baptismal  formula.  Of  the  Father 
only  omnijKjtence  and  creation  are  affirmed,  leaving  providence  and  love 
to  be  inferre<l.  The  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  simply  stated  with¬ 
out  analj.sis  or  definition  of  His  work,  though  the  attributing  of  holineae 
to  the  church  in  the  next  clause  perhaps  suggests  that  holiness  as  a  fruit 
of  the  Spirit.  The  emphasis  of  the  Creed  is  proj^erly  on  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son,  for  Christianity  centers  in  him. 

While  poetic  concreteness  and  brevity  characterize  this  portion  of  the 
Creed,  as  all  the  rest,  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  made  prominent  by  imply¬ 
ing  it  in  more  than  one  way.  The  Creed  takes  time  to  declare  Jesus  the 
only  Son  of  Go<l,  and  to  call  him  our  Lord.  Then  in  graphic  phrases  it 
sets  forth  his  supernatural  birth  as  “conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  * 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Creed  errs  in  making  so  much  of  a  point  notenv- 
phasized  in  the  Scripture,  it  may  be  replied,  that  a  great  purpose  of  the 
Creeil  is  to  make  prominent  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian 
religion.  How  could  that  be  done  more  effectively  than  by  what  it  sayi 
of  Christ’s  birth  and  resurrection  ?  When  his  supernatural  nature  has 
thus  been  declarefl  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  his  earthly  o 
reer,  no  more  need  be  said  on  that  point.  That  Christ  was  “born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary”  is  a  statement  of  great  value,  also,  for  the  distinctneai 
with  which  it  sets  forth  his  full  humanity.  He  was  made  like  untobii 
brethren.  He  can  feel  for  our  infirmities.  Satisfied  with  this  hint  that 
his  life  in  the  ffesh  was  filled  with  kindness  and  mercy  toward  men,  the 
Creed  passes  at  once  from  his  birth  to  his  crucifixion  under  Pilate.  Brev¬ 
ity  imposed  limitation  of  topics  in  the  Creed,  and  the  early  church 
recognized  in  Christ’s  death  the  finishing  of  his  work,  as  did  Christ  him¬ 
self  and  the  ApoUles.  The  mention  of  Pilate  is  not  accidental,  but  !(► 
calcs  Christ  in  a  definite  time  and  place.  He  is  not  a  myth,  but  an  hi*- 
loric  person. 

The  Creed  makes  no  statement  of  duties.  It  is  occupied  with  the  fact* 
that  are  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  and  the  incentive  to  duty.  Th* 

*  The  challenge  of  the  virgin  birth,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  mention^ 
only  in  the  beginning  of  Matthew  ami  I<uke,  and  never  referred  to  again 
in  t  ilher  the  Gospels  or  the  Kpistles,  is  not  well  taken.  The  superna^ 
ral  birth  of  Christ  is  so  thoroughly  of  a  piece  with  his  supernatural  life 
and  work  that  it  did  not  need  to  be  mentioned  repeatedly.  Some  thing 
can  be  taken  for  granted.  The  boy  was  not  reasonable  who 
his  mother  when  he  cut  his  thumb,  because,  when  she  warned  him  nm 
to  cut  his  fingers,  she  never  said  anything  about  his  thumbs. 
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»acranients  are  not  mentioned.  But  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  resp 
urrection  of  the  dead  are  there  in  phrases  that  often  come  to  our  lips  at 
the  grave  of  friends,  and  mark  the  distance  between  Chri.stian  and  pagan 
burial.  In  what  it  says  of  the  resurrection,  the  Creed  makes  no  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  corruptible  mortal  botly  and  the  incorruptible 
resurrection  body.  What  it  expresses  in  trumpet  tones  is  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  individual  life  Ijefore  death  and  after  the  resurrection. 
When  we  recall  the  shadowy  inanity  of  the  life  beyond  death  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  what  triumphant  a.ssurance  of  a  better  mes- 
gage  of  life  and  immortality  through  Christ  vibrates  in  the  affirmation, 
"I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body”!  The  older  forms  of  the 
Creed  said  more  gro.ssly  “the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,’’  and  Augustine 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  against  materialistic  interpretations  of  the 
phrase.  But  the  Creed  itself  contains  a  sufficient  warning  of  the  limit  to 
be  set  to  the  poetic  use  of  “flesh”  or  “body”  as  the  case  may  l)e.  The 
“life  everlasting”  of  the  following  clause  cannot  belong  to  the  flesh  or 
body  considered  as  matter.  But  the  Creed  promises  us  a  future  totally 
different  from  the  Nirvana  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It  promises  life  ever¬ 
lasting  and  personal  identity. 

Enough  has  l)een  said  to  show  how  the  Creed  appeals  to  simple,  sym¬ 
pathetic  believers  who  repeat  it  for  its  spiritual  impressions.  Criticisms 
do  not  alter  their  delight  in  it.  A  technical  lawyer  can  pick  to  frag¬ 
ments  Portia’s  plea  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  play  and  the  plea 
will  delight  generations  when  the  lawyer’s  criticisms  are  forgotten.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  is  not  a  treatise  on  law,  but  a  great  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Apo.stles’  Creed  is  a  great  statement  of  Christian  truth.  As 
Augustine  said:  “  These  words  are  in  the  divine  Scriptures  scattered  up 
and  down,  but  thence  gathered  and  reduced  into  one,  that  the  memory 
of  slow  persons  might  not  be  distressed,  that  every  person  may  be-able 
to  say,  may  be  able  to  hold,  what  he  believes.” 

W.  E.  C.  Wbigh*. 


<'i,t»KT  Mich. 


“THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIE.” 

John  Fi.skk,  in  his  recent  book  “Through  Nature  to  God,”  makes  a 
strong  argument  for  the  indispensable  function  of  evil  in  the  co.smic 
proces.s,  atd  thiis  aims  to  vindicate,  in  a  world  in  which  evil  exists,  the 
gowlness  of  an  oinnijrotent  Creator.  “  We  are  forced,”  says  he,  ‘‘to  ad¬ 
mit  that  whatever  may  l>e  the  function  of  evil  in  this  world,  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  function.”  “If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  evil,  how  could 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  goodness?”  “But  for  tasting  the  forbidden 
tniit,  in  what  respect  could  man  have  become  a  being  of  higher  order 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  ” 

His  book  as  a  whole  is  an  impressive  defense  of  religion  as  an  eternal 
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rertlity;  for,  although  he  here  and  there  manifests  a  spirit  not  altogether 
kindly  toward  religious  conservatism,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  “  bate 
and  owls  of  orthodoxy,”  yet  he  places  the  Christian  church  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  by  his  powerful  argument  for  the  great  facts  of  which, 
in  the  history  of  human  thought,  orthodoxy  has,  for  the  most  part,  stood 
as  the  lonely  defense.  The  book  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  apologetics. 

But  his  treatment  of  the  function  of  evil  is  not  satisfying  to  the  ethical 
sense,  and  leaves  a  legitimate  question  in  the  mind,  whether  he  has  not, 
either  lowered  the  conception  of  God  as  a  moral  being,  or  minimized  the 
heinousness  of  evil.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  fitting  time  for  a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  evil.^  We  refer  especially  to  the  idea  of  moral  evil. 

In  all  the  literature  on  the  subject,  evil  has  lieen  treated  chiefly  as  a 
thing  ill  itself,  a  princijde,  a  my.stery  of  creation.  Against  this  concep¬ 
tion  we  place  the  following  proposition  : — 

Evil  is  not  a  niy.stery  of  creation.  It  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  in  anj 
other  sense  than  is  doing  and  choosing.  Evil  is  vicious  choosing.  Good 
is  Ixiiievolent  choosing.  Choosing,  or  selection,  was  not  created  nor  in¬ 
terpolated  into  the  universe  from  without.  Life  was  created,  and  choosing. 
goo<l  and  bad,  was  involved  in  the  creation  of  life  with  liberty.  Evil 
itself  is  a  superfluous  calamity. 

r.IKK  AND  I.IBKUTY. 

The  thing  which  God  did  create  was  life.  And  lilierty  in  .some  form 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  life.  To  say  that  God  created  life, 
is  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  it  the  lil>erty  of  growth,  selection, 
and  choice. 

THK  COSMIC  PROCESS  EXISTS  PUKKI.Y  FOR  MORAI.  ENDS. 

The  grandest  possible  purpose  which  creation  could  embody,  is  that 
the  cosmic  process,  so  called,  .should  tenrl  toward  the  realization  of  a 
society  of  beings  in  which  there  will  exist  the  power  to  do  evil,  but  the 
choice  to  do  good.  No  more  glorious  fact  could  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  more  benevolent  design  could  ever  be  conceived.  There  can  be  uo 
dissent  from  Mr.  Eiske’s  conclusions,  that  “a  society  of  Human  Souls 
living  in  conformity  to  a  perfect  Moral  Law  is  the  end  toward  which  .  .  . 
the  cosmic  proce.ss  has  been  aiming,”  and  such  an  end  is  to  be  realized 
only  by  the  liberty  of  selection  and  choice.  The  liberty  of  choice  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  evolution  of  a  moral  society.  VV’'e  shrink,  to  lie  sure, 

*  For  the  confidence  I  feel  in  giving  publication  to  this  argument,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fiske  more  than  to  any  one  else.  lie  has  read  it  in 
manu.script,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  call  it  ‘‘able  and  well -stated." 
He  takes  exception,  however,  to  the  .statement,  that,  in  speaking  of ‘‘the 
bats  and  owls  of  orthodoxy,”  he  meant  to  discredit  religious  conserva¬ 
tism.  It  was  human  dullness,  not  religious  conservatism,  that  he  had 
in  mind. 
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from  applying  any  term  to  God  which  implies  necessity.  If  Lessing  was 
constrained  to  say  of  man, 

“  Mensch  muss  mUssen," 

we  naturally  hesitate  to  say  that  God  must  do  anything,  and  yet  we  do 
My  that,  if  a  moral  society,  the  end  for  which  creation  exists,  is  to  be 
realized,  God  must  give  his  creatures,  in  their  advancing  development, 
the  liberty  of  selection,  the  lil^erty  of  choice.  This  does  not  curtail  his 
omnipotence.  He  simply  chooses  as  the  grandest  of  all  aims  that  we 
ihould  become  moral  beings,  and  we  cannot  become  moral  beings  with¬ 
out  the  liberty  to  choose.  He  may  blot  oat  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
he  may  destroy  all  life  and  recall  his  creation,  but  he  cannot  perfect  a 
moral  universe,  in  which  his  creatures  will  have  the  power  to  do  evil^ 
with  the  choice  to  do  ffood,  without  taking  his  chances  in  our  liberty  of 
choice.  lie  cannot  deprive  us  of  liberty  without  destroying  his  own  pur¬ 
pose.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  take  freedom  from  us  and  leave  us  still 
free.  And  to  speak  in  such  terms  puts  him  under  no  compulsion  or  ne¬ 
cessity.  His  arm  is  not  shortened.  He  is  still  free;  and  that  he  leaves 
ns  still  free,  is  because,  for  the  greatest  of  possible  reasons,  he  so  chooses. 
In  creating  life  and  giving  it  the  liberty  of  selection  and  choice  (the  only 
liberty  man  can  appreciate),  he  took  the  deliberate  risk  that  choice 
would  not  always  be  u.sed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Liberty  makes  room  for  all 
the  evil  choosing  and  evil  doing  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  the  existence  of  evil  is  accounted  for,  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  indispens.ability  of  evil,  as  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  argument,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  imlispensability  of  liberty;  and  the  omnipotence  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God  are  vindicated  without  casting  suspicion  on  his  moral 
character  or  shocking  the  ethical  sense. 


THK  P.\RTIAI.ITY  FOR  GOOD  IN  THK  TRF.ND  OF  THF.  CO.SMIC  PROCFS3. 

The  objection  that  may  arise  to  the  contention  of  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  is  th.at  it  robs  the  universe  of  any  guarantee  of  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  good,  and  destroys  confidence  in  the  moral  efficiency  of  the 
cosmic  process.  If  life  is  to  be  left  to  unhampered  evolution  through  its 
own  selection;  if  man  is  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  choice, — what  assur¬ 
ance  have  we  that  we  shall  ever  advance  consistently  to  any  rational  or 
moral  end?  Such  a  theory,  it  will  be  objected,  might  as  well  «iispense 
with  God  altogether,  since  it  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  creation, 
and  makes  him  a  spectator,  only,  of  the  processes  by  which  life  floun¬ 
ders  in  the  mire  of  its  own  whims.  In  answer  to  this,  we  call  attention 
t«  a  potent  factor  in  the  cosmic  process,  which  scientists  have  either 
overlooked,  or  for  the  mo.st  part  otherwise  explained,  viz.  the  divine  par- 
itility  for  good,  and  the  divine  dUpteasure  at  evit.  This  may  be  a  prejudi- 
mally  theological  way  of  stating  a  scientific  fact;  but  there  are  abundant 
evidences  that  this  is  the  precise  factor  that  makes  the  cosmic  process  a 
much  larger  affair  than  natural  selection.  The  cosmic  process  has, 
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many  times  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  been  made  to  overwhelm  the 
more  cruel  and  destructive  developments  of  natural  selection .  From  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Dinosaurs  in  the  Jurassic  period  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Pompeii  and  licentious  Rome, 
there  has  been  a  super-cosmical  choosing  in  the  cosmic  process,— a  fact 
which  modern  scientists  have  been  less  scientific  in  observing  than  were 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  It  has  been  the  deciding  factor  at  all  critical 
points.  It  has  guaranteed  an  upward  trend  to  the  cosmic  process.  It  ii 
something  other  than  natural  selection.  It  has  time  and  time  again  re¬ 
sisted  natural  selection  and  driven  it  from  its  path.  We  may  call  it,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast, 

SUPERNATURAI,  SELECTION  ; 

or  the  divine  preference  for  good.  It  is  the  only  conceivable  guarantee 
of  the  triumph  of  good.  God  never  withdraws  the  freetlom  of  choice, 
but  he  stands  as  the  eternal  friend  of  the  good,  and  enemy  of  the  wrong, 
— ready  at  any  time  to  blot  out  any  portion  of  his  creation  when  iti 
choice  of  evil  far  outweighs  its  choice  of  good,  and  when  it  has  filled  up 
the  measure  of  its  iniquity,  and  when  the  ground  of  moral  hops  has 
dried  up  within  it.  Not  only  does  he  exhibit  his  preference  for  good  on 
critical  occasions,  but  he  has  written  it  deep  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
Evil,  selfish  choosing,  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  death.  Many  physical 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  are  the  stern  curse  of  God  against  evil.  The 
moral  suasion  of  the  Eternal  is  brought  constantly  to  bear  to  encourage 
his  creatures  to  good  choosing,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  bad,  in  ways 
not  accounted  for  by  natural  selection.  But  he  does  not  touch  their  lib¬ 
erty.  They  are  still  free— there  are  countless  aeons  of  disastrous  choos¬ 
ing,  of  ruin,  of  death,  but  if  life  is  given  liberty,  and  God,  patient  of 
evil,  continues  to  manifest  his  strong  partiality  for  good,  there  will  at 
last  appear  a  society  in  which  the  power  to  do  evil  will  be  joined  with 
the  choice  to  do  good. 

THE  INHERITANCE  OF  EVIL. 

Disastrous  and  destructive  choices  in  the  early  stages  of  the  cosmic 
process  become  vicious  and  immoral  choices  after  the  dawn  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  consciousness.  Vicious  choices  run  into  vicious  habits,  and  habiti 
into  heredity.  The  first  vicious  choice  and  every  subsequent  vicious 
choice  is  a  cosmical  calamity,  but  we  perceive,  after  the  dawn  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  coiiscioustiess,  that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  heredity.  Our  choice  is 
free.  The  son  of  a  vicious  father  may  choose  to  be  good;  and  he  often 
does  so  choose,  under  influences  which  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  calling 
the  grace  of  God,  or  the  divine  partiality  for  good,  influences  which 
he  is  free,  however,  to  receive  or  reject.  On  this  theory  we  are 
compelled  to  discharge  from  God  all  responsibility  for  the  heartless  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  history  of  life.  He  does  not  make  our  choice  for  us.  He 
has  not  done  all  the  selecting  in  the  process  of  evolution.  This  theory  of 
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the  inheritance  of  evil  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  held 
by  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys,  the  two  Cyrils,  and  by  the  East¬ 
ern  Church  generally,  viz.  that  “  it  is  an  inherited  disorder  of  the  sensu¬ 
ous  nature,  from  which  temptation  issues,  and  to  which  the  will  yields; 
ind  not  until  this  act  of  the  will  is  there  any  sin,  properly  so  called,  in 
man.”  * 

“ONDE  MAI,UM?”  THE  QUEST  FOR  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVII,  ELSEWHERE 
THAN  IN  FREE  CHOICE  IS  VAIN  AND  MISLEADING. 

There  are  questions  which  may  be  a.sked  still,  like  those  which  Augus¬ 
tine  puts  in  tlie  seventh  book  of  his  “Confessions”  :  “  Whence  came  I 

to  choose  to  do  evil  ?  Who  was  it  that  put  this  in  me,  and  planted  in  me 
the  root  of  bitterness?  If  the  devil  is  the  author  of  it,  whence  is  the 
devil  himself?  And  if  also  by  a  perverse  will  he  became  out  of  a  good 
angel,  a  devil,  whence  also  was  the  evil  choice  in  him  that  he  became  a 
devil?”  We  content  ourselves  with  taking  the  position  that  Augustine 
himself  subsequently  took,  that  such  questioning  is  vain.  “  Let  no  man 
therefore  look  for  an  efficient  cause  of  the  evil  will.”  * 

Such  searching  grows  out  of  an  erroneous  conception  of  evil  as  origi¬ 
nating  somewhere  further  back  than  in  free  choice.  To  all  such  search¬ 
ing  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  evil  could  be  traced  farther  back  than  in 
free  choice,  it  would  cease  to  he  evil.  Whoever  so  asks  for  the  origin  of 
evil  as  to  turn  attention  from  the  free  choice  as  the  sole  and  efficient 
lource  of  it,  confuses  and  clouds  the  whole  subject  under  discussion. 
The  mystery  of  evil  has  never  and  can  never  be  solved  by  any  such  quest, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  quest  itself  is  false.  When  we  have  said 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  vicious  ancestral  choices  may  be  transmitted, 
that  a  disordered  condition  of  the  sensuous  nature  may  be  inherited,  and 
that  temptiition  to  do  evil  may  proceed  from  this  inherited  disorder,  we 
account  for  all  that  the  quest  for  the  origin  of  evil  is  in  search  of.  But 
an  inherited  disorder  is  not  a  moral  evil,  and  any  effort  to  trace  specific 
crime  back  to  it,  as  its  efficient  cause,  is  disastrous  to  clear  ideas  of  good 
and  evil.  Confusion  on  this  subject  is  all  too  common  these  days,  and 
much  of  the  superficial  fiction  that  prescribes  the  philosophy  of  the 
thoughtless  thousands  is  e’lgaged  in  the  task  of  spreading  it.  TJie  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  helplessness  of  choice  in  heredity  an^j  environment  has  dis¬ 
placed  that  of  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  for  large  numbers  of  people 
crime  and  mor.ility  have  become  meaningless  terms.  This  is  the  legiti- 
oateproiluct  of  the  search  for  the  origin  of  evil  somewhere  else  than  in 
free  choice. 

THE  SUPERFLUOUSNESS  OF  EVIL. 

"But  for  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  in  what  respect  could  man  have 
^•eoome  a  lieing  of  higher  order  than  the  beasts  of  the  field?”  Against 
‘Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

*The  City  of  God.  Bk.  xii.  chap.  7. 
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this  theory  of  Mr.  Fiske,  we  maintain  the  absolute  purposelessness  of 
evil  in  the  cosmic  process.  It  is  a  calamity,  and  a  calamity  only.  Alwaji 
and  everywhere  in  si;jht,  it  is  however  a  continuous  .surprise.  It  has  re- 
tarded  the  progress  of  life,  and  has  made  its  journey  unnecessarily  sore. 

On  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  antagonism  as  an  element  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  Mr.  Fiske  tells  us,  that  “  iji  a  happy  world  there  must  be  sor- 
row'  and  pain,  and  in  a  moral  world  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.”  We  are  given,  however,  to  understand  that  this  moral  antagonism 
is  not  conditioned  on  the  perpetual  existence  of  actual  evil.  We  are 
permitted  to  look  forward  to  a  society  in  which  evil  will  be  non-existent, 
but  where  conscious  life  will  still  be  abundant.  The  time  will  come,  in 
the  days  of  the  perfected  society,  when  evil  will  have  ceased  long  since 
to  exist,  leaving,  however,  its  deep  impress  upon  the  human  soul  to 
serve  as  a  perpetual  element  of  moral  contrast.  If  that  is  a  correct 
theory,  and  we  are  not  especially  moved  to  take  exceptions  to  it,  we  can¬ 
not  suppress  the  Hebrew  psalmist’s  cry:  “How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long?”  If,  as  Mr.  Fiske  gives  us  to  understand,  it  is  the  element  of 
moral  contrast  that  is  the  indispensable  thing,  and  if  this  element  can  be 
maintained  in  the  future  by  the  conceiving  of  evil  based  upon  the  past 
experience  of  the  race,  without  its  actual  continuance,  may  we  not  insist 
that  the  past  already  furnishes  us  with  sufficient  actual  evil  to  maintain 
the  element  of  moral  contrast  for  all  time  to  come,  and  that  the  present 
existence  of  actual  evil  is  not  indis|  ensable.  May  we  not  insist  that  the 
evil  which  exi.sts  to-day,  and  that  has  existed  for  countless  ages,  isthui 
superfluous  and  cruelly  unnecessary  ?  And  is  not  this  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  conceived  as  evil  ?  Without  debating  the  question  whether 
actual  evil  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  element  of  moral  antagonism,  we 
do  insist  that  the  smallest  conceivable  amount  of  evil  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  power  to  do  evil,  and  the  cons'ciousness  of  that  power 
abundantly  supjdies  the  element  of  moral  antagonism.  We  admit  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  joy  of  sinlessnc.ss  ai)art  from  the  sense  of 
overcoming,  of  victory,  but  it  may  be  the  joy  of  victory  over  actual  or 
over  ])()tential  sinfulness.  The  latter  is  what  Dr.  Wayland  meant  when 
he  said,  that  but  for  the  grace  of  God  he  would  have  been  a  pirate  on  the 
seas.  And  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  also  true  of  the  race.  To 
have  the  power  to  clo  evil  supplies  the  element  of  moral  antagonism  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  moral  training  of  human  souls,  finally  to  constitute  a  so¬ 
ciety  conforjiiable  to  a  perfect  moral  law.  Actual  evil  stands,  therefore, 
so  far  as  practical  purposes  are  concerned,  a  superfluous,  unnecessary, 
and  purposeless  fact.  And  it  is  this  very  eleinent  that  constitutes  iti 
awfulness.  The  feeling  is  written  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  race,  that  tlv 
evil  because  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  a  perpetual  “dissonance.”  It  is  the 
chaos  and  discord  of  unnecessarily  vicious  choices.  To  attempt  tobfr 
lieve  that  the  mystery  of  evil  “belongs  among  the  profound  harraoniei 
in  God’s  creation”  is  to  do  violence  to  the  moral  perceptions. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  what  we  have  been  trying  to  say:  Moral 
evil  is  an  affair  of  the  free  choice,  and  God  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  He  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  life  and  freedom,  and  if  his  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  bring  forth  a  perfected  moral  society,  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  leave  the  choice  free.  He  has  throughout  the  cosmic  process  man¬ 
ifested  his  constant  preference  for  good.  Any  attempt  to  trace  evil  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  in  free  choice  is  based  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  its 
character.  Propensities  to  evil  are  inherited,  but  heredity  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  moral  bondage.  The  superfluousness  of  evil  is  the  thing  that 
constitutes  its  awfulness. 

Thomas  Chai,mkrs. 

Fikst  Congregational  Church, 

Manchestek,  N.  H. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

DYNAMIC  AND  REGULATIVE  PRINCIPLES  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

SociAi.  topics  command  attention  as  never  before.  Many  voices  ad¬ 
dress  the  public  ear.  The  wretched  are  not  inarticulate  in  their  distress. 
The  prosperous  are  not  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate. 
The  reformer  is  abroad,  and  gets  a  hearing  whether  his  speech  is  wise  or 
unwise.  This  is  a  sign  of  promise  for  the  future  ;  for  by  means  of  all  this 
discussion,  true  opinions  will  at  last  be  sifted  out  for  the  control  of  hu¬ 
man  relations. 

Sociology  is  a  broad  field.  It  reaches  to  every  possible  interaction  of 
human  beings  upon  one  another.  Its  principles  have  to  do  with  every 
department  of  life.  P'or  man  is  a  cosmos,  and  nothing  is  foreign  to  him. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  from  all  quarters  come  principles  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  equal  importance.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  a  sufficient 
science  of  human  relations  can  be  con.structed  with  the  material  derived 
from  any  single  quarter.  If  important  elements  in  human  life  or  human 
nature  are  overlooked,  or  if  some  elements  are  given  entirely  undue  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  social  theory,  the  result  will  be  not  science,  but  travesty. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  sociology  deal  with  forces  that  act  upon  m?n 
and  society  as  persistently  and  constantly  as  gravitation  draws  the  rivers 
toward  the  sea.  These  may  be  called  dynamic  principles.  Others  con¬ 
cern  the  guiding  and  controlling  of  human  activity  ;  as  a  river  is  some¬ 
times  restrained  by  dikes,  or  deflected  by  canals,  which  do  not  destroy 
or  counteract  gravitation,  but  regulate  it  to  beneficial  ends.  We  may 
call  these  regulative  principles.  The  river  will  not  lie  rightly  described 
unless  there  is  recognition  both  of  the  dynamic  force  of  gravitation  that 
makes  the  water  run  behind  the  dikes  and  within  the  canal,  and  of  the 
regulative  force  of  the  walls  of  dike  and  canal.  One  will  not  understand 
New  Orleans  unless  he  study  both  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
levees  that  restrain  that  current.  To  use  another  figure,  one  will  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  course  of  a  vessel  in  the  water  unless  he  consider  both  the 
propelling  power,  whether  in  oars  or  sails  or  engine,  and  the  directing 
power  in  the  rudder.  We  are  happily  past  the  crude  Political  Economy 
that  attempted  to  explain  social  organization  as  wholly  the  result  of  the 
active  self-interest  of  the  economic  man.  In  the  wish  to  correct  thu 
error,  some  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denounced  self- 
interest  as  only  evil,  and  projKtsed  to  move  society  by  men  universally 
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leeking  other  people’s  interests,  or  even  by  the  negative  motive  of  self- 
lacrifice.  The  one  mistake  is  like  sending  a  ship  to  sea  with  powerful 
engines,  but  no  steering  gear  ;  the  second  is  equipping  the  ship  with  rud¬ 
der,  and  giving  it  no  means  of  propulsion. 

Consider  the  social  functions  of  trade.  What  is  the  dynamic  principle 
in  the  exchange  of  commodities?  What  induces  the  enormous  bulk  of 
transactions  that  make  up  the  buying  and  selling  of  a  great  city?  What 
force  is  behind  the  building  of  stores  and  warehouses,  the  operating  of 
iteaniship  lines,  the  construction  of  railroads?  What  keeps  the  stream 
of  commerce  moving  with  its  mighty  current  ?  Neither  honesty  nor  kind¬ 
ness  will  account  for  the  movement.  Occasional  transactions  have  their 
source  in  such  moral  motives,  as  when  ship-loads  of  provisions  are  sent 
to  feed  starving  com'imnilies.  Such  acts  are  praiseworthy,  and  show 
the  strength  of  the  sympathy  which  binds  the  human  race  together.  But 
all  these  dee*ls  of  charity  are  but  a  trickling  drop  compared  with  the 
gulf  stream  of  commerce  that  sweeps  unceasingly  through  life’s  great 
ocean  under  the  impetus  of  the  exj)ectation  of  profit. 

The  merchant  displays  his  dress  goo<ls,  not  with  the  thought  predom¬ 
inant  that  he  w’ill  get  his  neighbors  well  clothed,  but  thinking  of  the 
profits  he  will  make  in  selling  them  material  for  their  clothes.  The  for¬ 
est  owner  is  inspired  to  cut  his  wood  and  haul  it  to  market,  not  so  much 
by  the  thought  of  the  comfortable  fires  it  will  make  for  some  yet  unknown 
household,  as  by  expectation  of  the  reward  he  will  get  for  his  forest  and 
his  labor.  The  baker  mixes  his  loaves,  not  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
tlie  hungry  people  who  will  be  fed  ujjon  them,  but  in  calculation  of  the 
profit  he  will  make  on  each  sack  of  flour.  The  generosity  of  the  world 
sends  food  once  and  again  to  starving  islanders.  But  if  the  starvation 
become  chronic,  generosity  itself,  instead  of  going  on  forever  with  char¬ 
itable  feeding,  turns  its  effort  to  the  transportation  of  the  fxjpula^ion  to 
•ome  part  of  the  world  where  they  can  earn  their  own  living. 

This  dynamic  force  of  the  expectation  of  profit  needs  regulating.  It 
•hows  itself  in  other  lines  of  business  besides  those  that  provide  for  men’s 
real  needs  of  foo<l  and  raiment  and  shelter  and  culture.  This  force  is 
ttjually  vigorous  in  pernicious  trades  that  thrive  on  men’s  vices.  The 
distiller  turns  food  into  alcohol  to  make  money.  The  saloon-keeper 
•ells  the  distiller’s  product  by  the  glass  to  make  money.  The  vender  of 
worthless  razors  recognized  that  his  wares  were  made  to  sell,  not  to 
•have.  Since  the  expectation  of  a  profit  acts  alike  on  good  and  bad,  this 
dynamic  force  must  not  be  left  to  itself,  or  it  may  Inrcome  destructive  as 
the  Mississippi  breaking  through  the  levees  in  a  mighty  crevasse,  or  Lake 
Conemaugh  |x>uring  iji  unrestrained  flood  flown  the  valley  by  Johnstown. 
Soaal  welfare  requires  that  the  desire  of  profit  Ije  re.strained  by  the  reg- 
•lative  force  of  honesty  and  regard  for  the  good  of  one’s  fellow-men. 

Without  the  restraints  of  honesty’,  desire  for  gain  will  produce  misrep- 
^ntatiou,  breach  of  contract,  theft,  robbery.  Desire  for  gain  will  keep 
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men  active  in  business;  but,  unless  j^iided  by  honesty,  will  break  up  and 
destrcjy  business  as  surely  as  strong  engines  will  drive  the  steamship  on 
the  rocks  if  there  is  no  force  at  the  rudder.  A  contract  honesty  may  lie 
all  that  the  civil  law  can  enforce.  That  is  something.  An  honestj 
much  higher  than  the  mere  keeping  of  contracts  is  es.sential,  however,  to 
keep  business  beneficial  to  society.  Every  occup.ation,  carried  on  inside 
the  restraints  of  the  civil  law,  that  nevertlieless  seeks  its  profit  in  things 
that  injure  others,  is  an  enemy  of  society.  There  are  trades  which  are 
legal,  ami  nevertheless  are  parasites,  sucking  their  sustenance  from  the 
life-bloo<l  of  others.  The  biusiness  of  no  community  is  wholly  .srnind  un¬ 
less  there  is  moral  force  prevalent  to  hold  the  de.'-ire  of  gain  in  channels 
of  usefulness,  unless  men  are  ashamed  to  take  up  any  trade  that  haiins 
their  fellow-men,  and  therefore  choose  occupations  that  will  benefit 
others  while  yielding  profit  to  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  honesty  is  not  a  dynamic  but  a  regidative  force. 
Honesty  does  not  induce  the  merchant  to  fit  up  his  store  and  stock  it 
with  its  variety  of  goods.  What  honesty  does  is  to  control  the  merchant’s 
use  of  store  and  stock,  to  make  him  represent  the  goo<ls  as  they  are,  and 
sell  to  the  ignorant  child  as  fairly  as  to  the  shrewd  man.  Honesty  does 
not  induce  a  laborer  to  hire  himself  out  on  a  farm  or  in  a  lumber  camp 
or  in  a  factory,  but  honesty  will  make  him  do  his  work  faithfully,  whether 
the  einidoyer’s  eye  is  upon  him  or  not.  The  employer  of  labor  does  not 
engage  his  men  l)ecause  he  is  honest,  but  because  he  expects  to  make 
their  lalxjr  profitable.  The  force  of  honesty  appears  in  compelling  him 
to  offer  them  fair  wages,  and  to  pay  the  wages  even  if  the  enterprise  re¬ 
sults  in  loss,  instead  of  profit.  Honesty  will  ahso  hold  him  back  from 
making  engagements  which  there  is  no  rea.sonable  prosj)ect  of  l)eing  able 
to  fulfil. 

Ifike  honesty,  so  also  regard  for  the  good  of  others  is  for  the  most  part 
regulative  rather  than  dynamic.  It  keeps  the  main  currents  of  businesi 
in  useful  channels.  It  puts  a  social  ban  on  sending  rum  to  Africa.  It 
makes  the  high-minded  lawyer  as  scrupulous  as  Abraham  Lincoln  to  ac¬ 
cept  fees  otily  on  the  side  where  he  recognizes  justice.  It  keeps  the 
high-minded  physician  from  finding  any  temptation  in  the  bril>es  offered 
by  vice  and  crime.  The  great  industries  of  the  worhl,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  liquor  traffic,  are  concerned  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  things  that  are  beneficial.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
world’s  i)roducers  take  i)ride  in  the  fact  that  they  are  producing  some¬ 
thing  useful.  The  improvement  of  society  will  be  secured  not  by  vain 
attemjjts  to  sujipress  the  <lynaniics  of  self-interest,  but  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  regulative  forces  that  can  keep  men’s  self-interest  active 
in  the  service  of  others. 

W.  E.  C.  Wright. 

Olivet  Colle(;e,  Mich. 
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PRESIDENT  HADLEY’S  CURE  FOR  THE  EVILS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Op  the  many  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the 
evils  of  trusts,  the  latest  is  that  of  President  Hadley  of*  Yale, — Social 
Ostracism. 

At  the  conference  on  trusts  that  was  held  in  Chicago,  Hon.  Bourke 
Cockran  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  publicity  for  corporate  mismanagement, 
prohibition  under  penalty  for  special  favors,  right  of  action  against  any 
corporation  whose  service  is  suspended. 

Colonel  Bryan  suggested  that  we  have  remedies  in  both  State  and 
Nation,  and  that  they  should  be  concurrent  remedies.  The  State  that 
creates  a  corp<jration,  he  thought,  should  have  power  to  annihilate,  and 
that  the  Congress  should  have  the  right  to  prohibit  a  corporation  created 
by  one  State  doing  business  in  another  State,  which  he  called  a  Federal 
Remedy,  and  that  each  State  had  a  right  to  prohibit  any  foreign  corpo¬ 
ration  from  doing  business  within  its  limits. 

Professor  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Harvard  College,  has  suggested 
publicity  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  trusts. 

President  Hadley’s  remedy  would  seem  to  Ije  largely  a  theoretical  one, 
and  not  practical.  It  is  not  a  preventive;  it  certainly  is  not  a  curative;  it 
is,  at  the  liest,  a  mere  palliative. 

It  seems  to  l)e  very  generally  conceded  that  there  are  evils  connected 
with  trusts,  and  that,  in  .some  way  or  other,  trusts  must  be  controlled  by 
the  people.  The  power  which  is  vested  in  a  Ixxly  of  men,  known  as  the 
directors  of  a  corporation,  to  suspend  the  law  of  competition,  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  neces.saries  of  life,  while  diminishing  the 
cost  of  production,  is  a  power  the  exercise  of  which,  .so  far  back  as  in 
1642,  the  High  Court  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited.  The  contention,  therefore,  that  the  mcwlern  trust  is  a  mcKlern  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  fruitage  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  the  economic  sphere, 
would  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
combination  that  was  made  against  Joseph  when  he  had  a  corner  on 
Jacob’s  affections. 

Now,  the  remedy  that  is  proj)o.sed  by  President  Hadley  is  purely  theo¬ 
retical,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  in  practice.  It  is  like  the  remote 
remedy  of  education  by  moral  suasion,  or  religious  influence,  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  men  love  a 
good  name  more  than  riches.  This,  however,  is  the  exception  to  the 
njle,  and  not  the  rule;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  great  majority 
of  business  men  to-day  luiderstand  that  riches  purchase  a  goori  name, 
Md  the  colleges,  no  less  tlian  the  churches,  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  practical  conclusion.  Colleges  grant  degrees  to  further  their  own 
ends,  and  not  in  recognition  of  actual  merits;  they  honor  with  conspicu- 
ons  attention  their  benefactors;  they  name  scholarships  and  public 
buildings  after  successful  business  men;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  even 
put  the  names  of  such  men  upon  their  college  seals,  or  over  the  portals 
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of  their  doors.  They  elect  them  to  the  board  of  trustees;  they  bestow 
conspicuous  honors  and  attention  upon  them  at  public  ceremonies,  and 
they  even  elegt  them  treasurers. 

Now,  bring  this  home  to  President  Hadley  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
way.  Suppose  it  could  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  in  the  telephone 
business,  until  within  a  few  years,  a  practical  monopoly  has  existed  since 
its  inception, — a  monopoly  created  and  controlled  by  patents  protected  by 
the  United  States  government.  Such  a  monopoly  is  legitimate,  for  it  U 
a  reward  for  invention.  Suppose  that  the  attempt,  however,  to  extend 
the  Berliner  Patent  should  fail,  (as  it  ought  to,  for  the  issue  of  a  broad 
claim  to  Berliner  on  his  patent  was  a  most  unrighteous  act,  and  the 
United  States  government  was  guilty  of  it.  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that 
Chief  Justice  Waite  died  within  a  month  after  he  gave  his  celebrated  de¬ 
cision  in  behalf  of  the  telephone  monopoly.)  Now,  suppose  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  only  other  method  by  which  this  great  telephone  monop¬ 
oly,  (which  is  not  a  natural  monopoly  at  all,)  can  be  continued,  is  to  so 
influence  state  legi.slatures  or  municipal  bodies  as  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  franchises  for  the  construction  of  independent  telephone  plants,  and 
that  this  were  the  only  means  left  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
its  licensees  for  preventing  healthy  competition.  Now,  suppose  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  large  telephone  company  that  has  had  its  hands  upon 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  a  certain  State  during  all  these  years,  during 
the  past  year  exercised  its  influence  upon  the  state  legislature,  through 
the  silver-tongued  eloquence  of  its  paid  attorneys  in  the  halls  of  the 
lobby,  in  order  to  put  upon  the  statute-books  of  that  State  an  unrighteous 
and  unconstitutional  enactment  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  control 
over  the  people  of  the  State,  and  of  exacting  unusual  and  monopolistic 
prices  for  the  uae  of  a  telephone.  Now’,  suppose  that  the  president  of 
that  telephone  company  were  elected  to  the  treasureship  of  Yale  College 
after  President  Hadley  assumed  the  high  duties  of  the  office  of  President 
It  then  would  become  a  very  practical  question  to  President  Hadley, 
whether  he  would  dare,  before  the  entire  American  people,  practise  hii 
doctrine  of  social  ostracism  upon  the  treasurer  of  his  own  college?  If 
convinced  that  these  might  be  the  facts  in  the  case,  would  he  move,  in 
the  least  degree,  to  have  the  Corporation  and  Fellows  of  the  University 
ask  for  the  resignation  of  such  a  man,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  of  a 
great  university  could  not  possibly  be  .safe  under  the  control  of  a  man 
whose  influence  as  president  had  been  used  for  such  ends,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  a  Christian  university  could  not  afford  to  have  such  a  man 
for  its  business  ideal  before  the  minds  of  young  men. 

It  would  be  a  practical  question,  not  simple  theory,  with  President 
Hadley.  It  is  a  vital  que.stion,  aiid  it  puts  his  doctrine  of  .social  ostra¬ 
cism  immediately  to  the  test.  If  the  president  of  a  great  university  can¬ 
not  take  such  steps,  and  would  not  take  them,  and  would  even  prefer, 
as  he  probably  would,  to  defend  in  every  possible  way  such  actions,  or 
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make  utter  denial  of  them,  then  how  can  he  expect  ordinary  men  of  the 
world,  moved  by  a  desire  to  acquire,  actuated  by  the  motives  or  desire 
for  ordinary  res|ject  from  their  fellow-beings,  to  perform  so  violent  and 
heroic  an  act  as  to  declare  war  on  every  business  associate  whom  one 
judges  to  be  using  his  influence  and  power  for  the  wrong  in  corporations 
in  which  he  is  an  officer  or  director. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  under  the  statutes  of  most  of  our  States 
to-day  many  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  are  criminals.  There 
is  one  highly  respectable  church  in  the  writer’s  knowledge,  all  of  whose 
deacons  are  connected  with  trusts.  The  minister  of  that  church  dare 
not  raise  his  hand  against  them.  If  he  did,  his  resignation  would  be 
called  for.  And  what  is  true  of  colleges  and  churches  is  true  also  of 
benevolent  institutions.  Either  the  statutes  are  wrong  in  deflning  crim¬ 
inals,  or  the  public  standard  of  morality  is  the  very  lowest  when  it  suf¬ 
fers  men  to  accumulate,  and  acquire,  in  addition  to  their  riches,  a  good 
name,  which,  of  course,  they  say  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  wealth. 

The  time  has  come  in  banking  circles  that  money  is  loaned  not  on 
character  but  on  collateral.  The  tendency  of  American  commercial 
ideals  is  downward,  and  the  man  of  affairs  has  come  to  be  the  ideal  for 
the  college  student,  because  he  sees  the  president  and  the  faculty  and 
all  of  the  powers  in  control  of  universities’  affairs  worshiping  at  their 
shrine.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  in  the  United  States  to-day  that 
would  refuse  any  bequest  from  any  man  that  offered  it,  no  matter  who 
he  was  or  how  he  acquired  it,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  not  permit 
President  Hadley’s  cure  of  social  ostracism  to  be  put  into  successful  ope¬ 
ration.  If  President  Hadley  had  moved  among  men  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  world  he  never  would  have  suggested  it.  It  is  the  theoretical 
cure  of  a  theoretical  college  president,  who  has  never  tested  his  theories 
by  actual  experience.  It  belongs  to  that  large  class  of  half-truths,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  that  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  never  work  in  actual  practice.  They  are  as  true  in  theory  as 
the  one  boss  shay  that  ran  just  a  hundred  years  to  a  day;  but  they  are  as 
humorously  false  in  fact. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Faith.  (Library  of  Biblical 
and  Theological  Literature.  Vol.  IX.)  By  Chari.ES  W.  Rishei.1.,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  Pp.  xxviii,  6i6.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains; 
Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1899.  II3.50. 

No  greater  service  to  the  truth  can  lie  rendered  at  the  present  time 
than  that  which  is  done  by  the  Methodist  House  in  publishing  the 
Series  of  works  to  which  this  volume  belongs.  The  volumes,  one  and 
all,  are  prepared  by  eminent  scholars,  of  large  practical  experience,  who 
at  the  same  time  understand  and  appreciate  the  truths  that  are  old  and 
sympathize  with  all  true  efforts  for  improving  the  statement  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  newly  adjusting  the  lines  of  Christian  evidence. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  .series,  and  is  worthy  of 
almost  unqualified  commendation.  The  ground  covered  is  extensive, 
and  the  discussions  are  sufficiently  ample  to  make  it  a  library  in  itself. 
The  style  is  perspicuous,  and  free  from  the  rhetorical  vaguene.ss  which  it 
rendering  useless  .so  much  of  the  later  writings  of  Christian  apologists. 
The  author  defends  the  common-sense  views  of  philosophy  upon  which 
all  ordinary  reasoning  proceeds,  and  from  beginning  to  end  argues  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ordinary  realistic  view  of  nature  is  correct.  But  in 
a  curious  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  the  book  (p.  225)  he  confesses  that 
this  does  not  represent  his  “  real  opinion,”  which  is  that  of  objective 
idealism.  This  is  expres.sed  in  the  following  quotation  from  Professor 
Bowne : — 

‘‘The  idealist,  then,  proposes  to  replace  the  nouns  of  realism  by  cer¬ 
tain  constant  forms  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  infinite.  Change  in 
things  he  views  as  a  change  in  these  forms.  Progress  he  views  as  a 
higher  form  of  this  activity.  There  are  no  fixed  points  of  being  in  the 
material  world  ;  but  everywhere  there  are  law  and  order.  The  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  system  expres.ses  simply  the  constancy  of  the  divine  action. 
The  uniformity  of  the  system  expresses  the  steadiness  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose.  In  short,  the  world,  considered  in  itself,  is  an  order  of  divine 
energizing,  which,  when  viewed  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  of 
cau.sality  and  substance,  appears  as  a  world  of  things.  In  distinction 
from  subjective  idealism  this  view  may  be  called  objective  idealism.  The 
former  does  not  allow  the  world  to  be  an  objective  fact,  but  only  a 
series  of  presentations  in  us  ;  the  latter  allows  it  to  be  an  objective  fact, 
but  holds  that  it  cannot  exist  as  it  appears  apart  from  mind  ”  (p.  224). 
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But  since,  in  the  whole  argument,  the' author  treats  “  these  constant 
forms  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  infinite  ”  as  individual  realities,  and 
talks  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  just  as  if  they  were  realities, 
his  argument  is  not  affected  by  his  philosophy.  Indeed  his  effort  to 
prove  that  the  Creator  is  masquerading  in  the  elements  is  much  like  that 
of  a  recent  critic  who  maintained  that  Hamlet  was  not  insane,  but  that 
he  acted  so  like  an  insane  person  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  one  who  was  really  insane.  But  for  the  two  pages 
referred  to,  one  would  not  obtain  throughout  the  book  the  least  hint  that 
the  author  was  not  a  realist,  or  that  second  causes  were  not  as  real  in 
the  material  world  as  he  maintains  they  are  in  the  world  of  finite  per¬ 
sonality. 

In  examining  the  book  in  detail,  the  reader  will  l)e  gratified  with  the 
fullness  and  fairness  of  statement  given  to  the  various  erroneous  views 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to  combat.  In  the  discussion  of 
atheism  all  the  modern  ramifications  of  atheistic  assumption  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  motlern  philosophical  and  scientific  writers  are  recognized 
and  followed  out  to  their  last  result.  The  same  is  true  with  agnosticism, 
pantheism  ( which  he  makes  really  identical  with  monism),  and  deism. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  statement  of  these 
erroneous  views  than  is  here  given,  or  a  more  convincing  exposition  of 
their  error. 

Division  II.  deals  with  equal  wisdom  with  the  Conflicts  between  Scien¬ 
tists  and  Theologians,  in  which  the  discussion  proceeds  throughout  writh 
such  candor  and  clearness  of  comprehension  that  there  is  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  men  of  science  to  find  fault  with  it. 

Division  III.  is  specially  strong  in  treating  of  Christianity  and  Modern 
Historical  Science,  in  which  the  author  defends  miracles  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  convincing  to  all  candid  and  intelligent  readers.  The  author’s 
statement  of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles  is  especially  felicitous  : — 

"It  is  often  said  that  miracles,  so  far  from  supporting,  are  a  burden  to 
our  faith.  The  assertion  is  both  true  and  false  according  to  what  we 
mean  by  our  faith.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  miracles  are  a  burden  to  our 
faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  admit  that 
within  certain  limits  the  assertion  is  true  ;  for  in  proportion  as  any  docu¬ 
ment  relates  that  which  is  unusual  are  we  inclined  to  question  its  truth¬ 
fulness.  But  if  it  Ije  meant  that  we  could  more  easily  believe  in  the  re¬ 
markable  claims  of  Jesus  without  than  with  the  miracles,  the  assertion 
must  be  regarded  as  false  ;  for  if  there  had  been  nothing  extraordinary 
*f»ut  him  except  his  sinlessness,  the  picture  would  have  lieen  so  abnor- 
®»1  as  to  insure  its  own  rejection.  And  here  it  is  that  the  character  of 
the  miracles  attributed  to  him  and  declared  to  have  been  wrought  for  or 
®I»ii  him,  so  consistent  with  the  alleged  sinlessness,  supjwrts  it  and  re- 
<*ives  support  from  it.  For  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  those  miracles  are  of 
»  moral  and  religious  character.  As  far  as  Jesus  wrought  them  they  are 
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such  as  ministered  directly  to  the  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare  of  mea. 
Had  there  been  any  incongruity  between  the  miracles  and  the  character 
of  Christ,  the  picture  would  have  been  spoiled.  As  it  is  it  is  harmoniooi, 
and  therefore  credible.  The  writers  described  what  they  saw  before 
them.  So  that  we  have  here  a  reason  at  once  for  trusting  the  report  of 
the  New  Testament  writers  and  for  believing  that  what  Jesus  claimed  ii 
true  ”  (p.  514). 

In  other  divisions  of  the  book  we  find  equally  full  and  satisfactory 
treatment  of  “  The  Struggle  of  Christianity  with  Anti-Christian  Ethici”; 
“  Christianity  and  Opposing  Religious  Theories  ”  ;  “The  Spiritual  Nature 
of  Man”;  “The  Immortality  of  the  Soul”;  “The  Origin  of  Human 
Sin  ”  ;  “The  Personality  of  God  ”  ;  “The  Nature  and  Fact  of  Super¬ 
natural  Religion  and  Revelation  ”  ;  “  The  Validity  of  Christ’s  Claims"; 
“  The  Superiority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ”  ;  and  “  The  Experimen¬ 
tal  Test.” 

Sin.  (Studies  in  Theology. — VI.)  By  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Pp.  308,  New 

York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings,  1899.  I3.00. 

This  volume  deserves  to  take  place  at  the  side  of  the  few  great  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  subject  that  have  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  author  defends  with  great  spirit  and  learning  the  middle 
position,  between  that  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  all  along  maintained 
by  the  Methodist  theologians.  An  admirable  summing  up  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  found  on  page  236 : — 

“  We  hold  that  Adam  is  the  natural  head  of  the  human  race,  and  ins 
mo<iified  sense  the  covenant,  or  representative,  head;  that  is,  that,  as 
natural  head,  his  action,  so  far  as  it  might  affect  his  nature  and  condi¬ 
tion,  would  al.so  favorably  or  unfavorably  affect  the  nature  and  condition 
of  his  posterity.  We  hold  that  morally  he  represented  himself  alone; 
that  is,  that,  whatsoever  he  might  do,  the  morality  of  his  act  would  be 
exclusively  his  own,  and  he  alone  would  be  held  for  it.  If  he  shouldre- 
main  innocent  the  nature  and  condition  of  nature  in  which  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  would  descend  to  his  posterity.  Coming  into  existence  thus  with  s 
normal  nature,  his  children,  as  they  became  competent,  would  have  been 
placed,  each  for  himself,  under  obligations  of  law;  that  is,  would  have 
entered  neces.sarily,  as  moral  beings,  upon  a  responsible  course  in  which, 
by  the  same  necessity,  each  one  would  stand  accountable  for  himself. 
Proxies  do  not  exist  in  morals. 

“  He  did  not  remain  innocent.  He  sinned.  We  Ijelieve  thathissu 
produced  two  effects.  First,  that  it  made  him  guilty  and  exposed  him 
to  the  punishment  written  in  the  law— death,  whatever  that  might  be. 
Second,  that  it  became  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  divine 
favor  from  him,  and  b}'  this  and  other  — to  us  unknown — causes  heW 
the  balance  and  equipoise  of  his  nature,  and  became  extremely  averse  to 
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good  and  inclined  to  evil.  That  such  was  the  effect  on  his  nature,  by 
which  we  mean  the  tendencies  of  his  entire  powers  of  heart  and  mind 
»nd  flesh,  that,  in  hinjself,  there  remained  no  recovering  power — he  was 
totally  overthrown.  We  believe  that  under  the  operation  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  law,  which  prevails  through  all  being,  under  which  like  begets 
like,  children  Ixjrn  to  him  must  have  inevitably  inherited  his  evil  ten¬ 
dencies  and  disabilities;  that,  so,  existence  to  them  could  have  been 
nothing  less  than  inevitable  curse.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  justice, 
not  less  than  mercy,  required  either  that  the  race  should  be  estopped,  or 
that  a  redeeming  economy  should  be  introduced  by  which  the  calamity 
might  be  turned  to  blessing.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  sin  of 
Adam  the  possibility  of  a  .seed  from  him  perished—  we  died  in  him  as 
potentialities,  possibilities.  The  injunction  against  our  existence  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  attributes  justice  and  mercy. 

"We  believe  that  at  this  point  in  logical  order,  but  really  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  plan  foreknown  and  arranged,  the  race  took  a  new  departure.  The 
Redeemer  liecame  the  head,  in  the  room  of  the  apostate  Adam,  so  that, 
as  we  all  died  potentially  in  Adam  the  first,  we  were  all  made  alive  po¬ 
tentially  in  Adam  the  second.  The  existence  of  the  race  is  a  provision 
of  redemption;  each  life  is  a  redeemed  life— a  life  taking  its  ri.se  in  re¬ 
demption.  Christ  is  the  second  head  of  the  race,  and  in  .such  .sense  its 
head  that,  but  for  his  relation  to  it,  there  would  be  no  race.” 

We  commend  especially  to  younger  students  the  portions  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  from  which  we  give  a 
single  quotation  : — 

"  The  ground  of  rejecting  this  [the  moral  influence]  theory  is,  not 
that  it  has  no  truth  in  it,  but  that  it  is  a  fractional  and  distorted  truth 
•Hied  with  a  fundamental  and  dangerous  error.  It  is  true  that  the 
atonement  is  a  scheme  of  love— that  a  large  part  of  its  efficaciousne^  in 
saving  men  is  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  life  of 
xlf-sacrifice  drawing  them  away  from  their  sins.  His  doctrines,  his 
pure  and  beautiful  jjrecepts,  his  spotless  example,  his  heroism,  his  moral 
elevation,  his  transcendence  in  every  respect,  his  unexampled  love  for 
humanity,  his  brave  defense  of  the  truth,  his  courage  even  unto  death, 
the  detestation  kindled  against  his  enemies,  the  indefinable  feeling  that 
somehow  he  was  su])erhuman,  his  gentleness,  his  poverty,  his  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  lowly,  his  manger  at  the  beginning  and  his  cross  at  the 
end  of  his  earthly  life — the.se  things  have  gone  into  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  have  moved  and  do  move  it  with  strange  and  mysterious 
power.  It  is  true  that  souls  attracted  solely  by  the  charm  of  this  won- 
<itrful  life  to  humble  penitence  and  faith  would  l>e  saved.  It  is  true  that 
to  this  very  end,  to  draw  men  unto  him,  Christ  came  into  the  world; 

it  is  thus  that  he  saves.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  feeling  the  power  of 
this  great  truth,  and  shocked  at  the  trave.sty  of  God  contained  in  the 
iwevailing  creed,  men  were  ready  to  accept  this  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
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atonement.  It  wa.s  and  is  in  these  respects  less  objectionable  than  that 
which  it  rejected.  But,  after  all,  it  was  but  half  a  truth,  and  for  that 
reason  must  be  rejected  as  a  theory  of  the  atonement.  It  utterly  ig. 
nores  essential  truths  of  the  system.  It  is  false  in  its  negations  to  tht 
general  tenor  of  revelation;  false  e.specially  to  all  the  piacular  term*, 
emptying  them  of  their  meaning;  false  generally  to  the  doctrine  of  sin; 
false,  as  a  rule,  in  its  Christology;  false  in  its  entire  view  of  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  atonement.  Specifically:  (a)  It  gives  no  adequate 
view  of  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  (d)  It  fails  to  grasp  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  objective  ground  of  atonement, 
doing  away  withfits  nece.ssity  as  a  ground  of  forgiveness  and  reducing  it 
to  simple  martyrdom,  (r)  It  robs  him  of  his  exclu.sive  rank  as  Saviour, 
and  makes  him  but  one  of  many  saviours,  (it)  It  necessarily  retire!  a 
large  part  of  revelation,  or  so  explains  it  as  to  do  violence  to  all  just 
rules  of  interpretation.  (/'}  It  is  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  scriptural 
theology  in  a  case  in  which  revelation  alone  is  competent  to  speak.  The 
result  is  that  its  tendency  is  unfavorable  to  faith,  and  the  truth  that  is  in 
it,  by  reason  of  negations  and  positive  errors,  is  deprived  of  practical 
power.  These  are  grave  charges,  but  such  as  no  one  can  doubt  who  hai 
studied  the  theory  and  noted  its  working. 

“  It  ought  to  lx;  .said,  also,  that  the  half  truth  that  is  in  it,  and  which 
it  claims  as  peculiarly  its  own,  is  in  no  other  sense  peculiar  to  it  but  in 
this,  that  in  it  the  fragment  is  taken  for  the  whole.  The  true  scriptural 
theory  of  the  atonement  includes  all  that  is  true  and  valuable  in  it,  and 
adds  those  other  rejected,  but  essential  truths,  without  which  all  virtue 
would  go  out  of  the  very  truths  which  the  imperfect  theory  contains” 
(pp.  285-286). 

Thk  Grkat  Sinners  ok  the  Biui.e.  By  Lours  Albert  Banks,  D.D., 
author  of  “  The  Christ  Dream,”  ‘‘The  Christ  Brotherirood,”  ‘‘Heroic 
Personalities.”  Pp.  329.'^New  York:  Haton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Curts  &  Jennings.  ^1.50. 

Admirable  examples  of  sermons  which  have  proved  successful  ia 
drawing  large  audiences  and  in  leading  them  to  begin  and  maintain  tbt 
Christian  life.  They  des<*rve  study  by  all  pastors  wdio  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  Sunday -evening  congregation. 

The  Messaoks]Jok  the  Later  Pkokhiits,  arranged  in  the  Onler  ^ 
Time,  analyzed,  and  freely  arranged  in  Para])hrase.  (The  Messages 01 
the  Bible.)  By  Prank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Protessoi 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University,  .lud  CllARljiS  PosTKK  Kent. 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  in  Brown  Univei* 
sity.  Pp.  XX,  382.]|;^.Ne\v  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  typography  and  a  most  convenient  volume  forth* 
study  of  the  ground  covered. 
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A  History  of  THF.  Jkwish  Pf.opi^K  during  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Greek  Periwls.  (The  Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students.)  By 
Charlfs  Fostkr  Kent,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History, 
Brown  University.  With  Maps  and  Chart.  Pp.  xx,  380.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $1.25  net. 

A  concise  and  painstaking  account  of  the  period  of  Jewish  history  ex¬ 
tending  from  596  to  165  B.C.,  but  it  is  marred  to  some  extent  by  freer 
crtical  views  than  there  is  warrant  for  teaching  in  a  dogmatic  manner. 

SCGOESTIVE  IIJ.USTRATIONS  ON  THE  CosPEf.  OF  JOHN.  Illustrations 
from  All  Sources,  Picturesriue  Greek  Words,  Library  References  to 
Further  Illustrations,  References  to  Celebrated  Pictures,  for  the  Use  of 
Pastors,  Sunday-school  Teachers,  Leaders  of  Prayer-Meetings,  and  the 
Home.  By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peeoubet,  D.D.,  author  of  “Select  Notes”  on 
the  International  Lessons,  “Suggestive  Illu.strations ”  on  Matthew, 
Acts,  etc.  Pp.  V,  543.  New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co. 

Dr.  Peloubet  has  here  concentrated  the  results  of  twenty-five  years’ 
continuous  labor  in  preparing  notes  upon  the  Bible  for  Sunday-school 
teachers.  The  range  of  authors  from  which  he  has  culled  is  marvelous, 
and  his  skill  in  selecting  excerpts  from  them  illustrative  of  the  Scripture 
passages  is  marvelous.  Whatever  other  commentaries  one  may  have 
upon  the  fourth  Gospel,  this  will  Ije  necessary  to  supplement  them;  and, 
unless  he  is  a  professional  theologian,  having  this,  his  wants  are  fully 
supplied. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Other 
Papers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Welch,  Minister  Fhneritus,  Whitevale  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow.  121110.  Pp.  vii,  214.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Oliphant  Anderson  &  Ferrier.  ji.50. 

The  Other  Papers  of  this  volume  occupy  five-si.xths  of  the  space,  and 
are  all  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  treat  of  “The  Priesthood  and  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Melchizedek,”  “  Christ’s  Object  in  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in 
I  Prison,”  “The  Significance  of  Baptism,”  “  The  Gethsemane  Cup:  Wlrat 
I  Was  It,”  and  four  other  topics.  The  one  upon  “  Preaching  to  the  Spirits 
in  Prison”  is  an  able  and  scholarly  defense  of  the  po.sition,  that  the 
spirits  in  prison  to  whom  Christ  preached  “were  those  who  lived  on  the 
arth  immediately  before  the  F’lood,  and  that  Chri.st  preache<l  to  them 
while  they  were  in  the  flesh,  and  not  after  they  had  died  ”  (p.  121).  His 
wnclusion  concerning  the  Gethsemane  cup  from  which  our  Lord  shrank 
ii,  that  it  was  the  betrayal  and  what  might  arise  out  of  it.  According  to 
1  him,  Christ  feared  that  it  might  lead  to  serious  violence  and  bloodshed, 
I  and  that  these  po;,.sibilities  fillerl  his  miinl  with  alarm  and  anguish.  The 
I  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and  w'orthy  of  consideration,  as  are  all  the 
f  petitions  which  the  author  so  ably  defends. 

N’eolectf.i)  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of 
j  ^iristianity.  The  Morgan  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  Theological 

r  ^minary  of  Auburn,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1897.  By  the  Rev. 

j  James  Orr,  D.I).,  Profe.ssor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presby- 

}  tenan  Theological  College,  Edinburgh.  121110.  Pp.  235.  New  York: 

I  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1899,  ;^i.5o. 
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The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  writers  have  generally 
underestimated  both  the  number  of  Christians  during  the  first  centurie* 
of  our  era  and  their  social  standing  and  intellectual  ability.  All  theie 
])oints  he  seems  to  make  out  with  a  reasonable  success.  The  style  of  the 
lectures  is  so  clear  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  them;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  learning  displayeil  in  the  footnotes  is  so  ample  as  to  command 
confidence. 

Gibbon  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  “  Decline  and  Fall”  estimates 
the  nunil>er  of  Christians  in  the  time  of  Constantine  to  have  been  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  120,000,000,  making  the  Christians  6,000,000.  Dr.  Orr  gives  abundant 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  proportion  of  Christians  was  much  larger 
than  this.  One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  this  is  derived  froma 
study  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  which  leads  him  to  infer  that  about  the 
year  250  there  must  have  been  a  Christian  population  at  Rome  of  at  least 
175,000,  which  would  be  a  proportion  of  one-sixth,  rather  than  of  one- 
twentieth,  which  Gibl)on  supposed.  There  is  equally  strong  evidence 
that  the  proportions  of  the  Christian  population  in  Asia  Minor  and  io 
Northern  Africa  were  much  greater  than  Gibbon  supposed;  so  that  he 
considers  it  by  no  means  extravagant  to  believe  that  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  making  the  entire  number  alx>ut  20,000,000. 

Analogous  results  are  reached  concerning  the  extent  to  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  penetrated  the  higher  classes,  and  influenced  the  world  of 
thought  and  letters.  It  is  clear  that  those  of  Caesar’s  household  referred 
to  as  among  the  adherents  of  Paul  represented  by  no  means  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  class  of  Christian  Irelievers  during  the  second  and  third  centuries; 
while  the  aims  of  the  apologists  like  Aristides  and  Justin  Martyr  to  con¬ 
vert  Roman  emj^erors,  and  the  great  ability,  judged  from  even  a  modem 
point  of  view,  of  such  opponents  to  Christianity  as  Celsus,  give  one  s 
most  impressive  view  of  the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  existing 
among  the  adherents  of  Chri.stianity  to  enable  it  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  learned  classes.  All  the.se  subjects  are  presented  by  Dr.  Orr  with 
rare  skill  and  convincing  power.  But  it  all  adds  emphasis  to  the  extent 
of  the  decline  in  power  which  followed  the  adoption  of  Christianity « 
the  state  religion.  The  philosophy  of  human  history  to  which  this  dis¬ 
cussion  lends  aid,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  not  the  evolutionary  theory, 
but  rather  its  oppo.site.  It  is  the  supernatural  forces,  and  not  the  natural, 
which  are  most  potent  in  the  spread  of  true  Christianity. 

The  Theology  op  Modern  Literature.  By  Rev.  S.  Law  Wi^h, 

M.  A.,  D.  D.  Pp.  XX,  446.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles Scnb- 

ner’s  Sons.  $3.00. 

Special  chapters  are’de voted  to  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Robert  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  George  Macdonald,  the  Scottish  School  of  Fiction,  Mrs. 
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Humphrey  Ward,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  George  Meredith;  while  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  gives  a  comprehensive  glance  at  a  much  larger  number 
of  the  literary  fraternity.  The  work  is  timely  and  discriminating  and 
fills  an  important  place  in  modern  criticism. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopatf..  Being  Reminiscences 
and  Recollections  of  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Benjamin  Whip¬ 
ple,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  Other  Illu.strations.  Pp.  576.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1899.  15-00. 

This  full  and  admirable  autobiography  is  of  far  more  value  than  mere 
personal  reminiscences;  for  it  opens  up,  as  nothing  else  could  do,  some 
of  the  most  important  chapters  of  American  history.  Bishop  Whipple 
was  born  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  the  scene  of  President 
Finney’s  conversion  and  earliest  ministerial  labors.  In  his  youth  he  came 
into  confidential  relations  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  political 
leaders  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  began  his  college  education  at 
Oberlin,  where  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  President  Finney, 
who  made  a  deep  impres.sion  upon  him.  But  his  health  failing,  he  set 
out  upon  a  business  career  in  which  he  had  every  prospect  of  success. 
But  later,  upon  recovering  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  original  plans 
and  prepared  himself  for  holy  orders,  being  ordained  in  1849.  After  fill¬ 
ing  pastorates  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  he  was  in  1859  elected 
Bishop  of  Minnesota,  then  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness  occupied  by 
warringtribes  of  Indians.  To  the  work  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
these,  of  bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  of 
pleading  their  cause  and  defending  their  rights  before  the  Nation,  he  has 
since  devoted  himself  with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  won  success  almost 
beyond  precedent.  Scarcely  anything  can  be  more  dramatic  than  the 
scenes  in  that  region  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  service.  The  ter¬ 
rible  massacres  instigated  during  the  War  of  the  Reliellion  by  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  the  government  agents  throughout  all  that  region  was 
a  shock  to  the  world,  and  tested  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  quell  the  angry  passions  of  the  Indians,  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  real  criminals  and  their  relatively  innocent  asisociates, 
snd  to  win  the  tribes  back  again  to  confidence  in  the  ways  of  peace.  In 
the  numerous  public  services  which  he  was  called  upon  to  render  for  the 
Indians  in  adjusting  their  relations  to  the  advancing  waves  of  white 
population.  Bishop  Whipple  went  frequently  to  Wa.shington,  and  was 
brought  into  most  intimate  relations  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  dur- 
'“g  the  period  of  forty  years.  The  simple  narrative  of  his  life  and  work, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  original  sources  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
owtury.  Every  one  interested  in  that  history  should  read  it. 
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Thh  Puritan  as  a  Coi.onist  and  Reformkr.  By  Ezra  Hoyt 
Byincton,  author  of  “  The  Puritan  in  EhiKlan^l  and  New  England/’ 
and  “  The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever.”  8vo.  Pp  xxvii, 
375,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1899.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  ”  Puritan  in  England  and 
New  Englan<l,  which  was  so  favorably  received  by  the  public  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  present  volume  fully  maintains  the  reputation  of 
the  author  as  a  painstaking  historian,  an  appreciative  interpreter,  of  the 
religious  movements  that  have  taken  place  in  New  England,  and  as  i 
writer  w  hose  style  is  peculiarly  lucid.  The  reading  of  history  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Byington  is  unulloyed  pleasure.  In  this  volume  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Puritan  are  duly  recognized.  But  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  picture  when  fully  painted  is  much  more  favoraWe 
to  the  Puritan  than  the  distortions  and  caricatures  which  have  l)een  so 
often  presented.  The  successive  chapters  present  a  continuous  narrative 
of  the  Pilgrim  colony  at  Plymouth,  and  of  the  larger  Puritan  colony  at 
Salem  and  Boston,  together  with  the  expansion,  first,  into  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley,  and  throughout  New  England,  with  a  brief  glimpse  at  the 
extension  westwani  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  ’•« 
1850  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  the  six  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  were  natives  of  New 
England,  or  of  the  States  where  the  New  England  element  in  the  popo- 
lation  preponderated  ”  (p.  199).  The  three  last  chapters  treat  of  “John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  “Jonathan  E<lwards,  and  the  Great 
Awakening,”  and  “  Shakespeare  and  the  Puritans.”  The  volume  isin- 
dispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the  Puritani 
uj)on  our  national  history. 

OUTIJNE  OF  Practicat,  Socioi.ogy.  With  Si)ecial  Reference  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Conditions.  (American  Citizen  Series.)  By  Carroi.U  D.  WriGHT, 
LL.  D.,  author  of  “  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States,’’ etc. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xxv,  431.  New  York  ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1899. 

$2.CK). 

Dr.  Wright  is  an  optimist.  But  his  oidiniism  is  based  upon  a  broader 
kiiowledge  of  the  social  facts  of  the  United  States  than  is  possessed  by 
any  other  author.  The  valuable  volume  which  he  has  just  contributed 
to  the  proper  understaiiding  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  is  little  more  than  a  sununary  ol  statistics  which  his  po¬ 
sition  as  United  States  Commi.ssioner  of  Labor  has  given  him  unrivaled 
opportunity  to  coliect.  Of  course  his  interjjretation  of  the  statistics  will 
always  be  subject  to  question,  but  no  one  will  be  free  to  ignore  them. 
Whatever  is  one’s  interpretation  of  the  facts,  the  reader  will  be  under 
unl)ounded  obligation  to  the  author  for  presenting  them  so  fairly  and 
fully,  and  for  the  exhaustive  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
that  accompany  every  chapter.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  appears  from  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  topics  treated. 
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We  have,  first,  touching  the  basis  of  practical  sociology,  chapters  upon 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  describing  its  distribution  over  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,  its  distribution  into  families  and  local  aggregations,  and 
the  relations  of  the  native  to  the  foreign  born.  This  is  followed  by  a 
more  particular  discussion  of  the  smaller  organizations,  beginning  with 
the  family,  and  their  relation  to  the  individual  and  the  nation.  In 
another  part,  the  subjects  of  immigration,  of  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  pf  the  special  problems  of  city  life  are  treated.  Another  part 
is  devoted  to  marriage,  divorce,  education,  and  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  Part  V.  is  devoted  to  the  labor  system  ;  Part  VI., 
to  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth;  Part  VII.,  to  criminol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  temperance  question,  and  the  regulation  of  organizations  ; 
Part  VIII.  closes  the  volume  with  a  discussion  of  solutions  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  social  and  economic  difficulties.  A  number  of  ingenious  dia¬ 
grams  assist  the  reader  in  handling  the  great  mass  of  facts  which  are 
collected  together. 

Among  the  interesting  results  of  this  statistical  presentation  of  socio¬ 
logical  facts  is  the  correction  of  various  erroneous  maxims  which  have 
become  so  current  that  they  are  accepted  almost  as  first  truths.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  the  belief  that  the  slum  population  is  relatively 
increasing  in  cities,  and  that  our  cities  are  growing  worse.  Statistics 
show,  however,  that  the  modern  rapid  growth  of  cities  consists  largely 
in  the  better  class  of  population  which  is  distributed  in  the  suburbs.  In 
the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890,  for  example,  the  population  of  Bos¬ 
ton  gained  197,000,  but  only  22,000  of  these  were  in  the  old  city  proper, 
175,000  being  in  the  suburbs.  In  New  York  the  statistics  are  similar, 
the  increase  in  the  congested  wards  in  the  twenty  years  having  been 
only  51,000;  while  that  of  the  whole  city  was  573,000.  In  Philadelphia 
there  ha.s  been  an  actual  loss  of  28,000  in  compact  wards,  while  there 
was  an  actual  gain  of  401,000  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  portions  of 
the  city.  The  same  is  true  of  London,  where,  it  is  said,  “the  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  shifting  from  the  fields  to  the  slums.  But  the  reverse.”  All 
this  is  certainly  a  great  relief,  and  illustrates  how  complicated  is  our 
modern  civilization,  and  how  important  a  moral  purpose  may  be  achieved 
by  a  mechanical  invention  which  renders  rapid  transit  cheap  and  safe. 
The  electric  railroad  is  now  repopulating  the  country  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  bringing  the  advantages  of  the  city  within  the  reach  of  the 
country. 

The  statistics  afford  us  similar  relief  respecting  marriage  and  divorce. 
Marriages  are  not  le.ss  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  they  used  to 
he.  Nor  are  they  less  numerous  in  other  countries.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  men,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  women,  in  the  United  States 
“oiTy.  But  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  size  of  families.  In  1850 
die  average  .size  of  a  family  in  the  United  States  was  5.55.  This  has  gfrad- 
Mlly  decreased,  decade  by  decade,  until  in  1890  it  was  4.93.  The  evils 
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arising  from  our  lax  divorce  laws  are  freely  acknowledged;  but  the  rel¬ 
ative  number  of  divorces  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  one  would  imagine 
from  the  statements  made  in  the  papers.  “For  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  there  was  [in  1890]  only  one  divorced  person  to  185  married" 
(p.  164),  the  total  number  of  divorced  persons  being  119,000,  which  ii 
but  of  the  whole  number  of  adults.  The  remedy  proposed  by  the 
author  is  twofold.  First,  he  would  make  marriage  more  difficult  and 
more  impressive ;  thus  compelling  forethought.  Secondly,  he  would 
make  the  guilty  party  amenable  before  a  criminal  court  in  addition  to 
the  judgment  of  the  divorce  court.  He  would,  also,  deny  judgment  on 
ex-parte  evidence,  and  make  remarriage  after  divorce  more  difficult 
But,  after  all,  the  main  remedy  must  be  in  the  raising  of  the  religious 
and  moral  standard  of  the  people. 

Extensive  tables  of  statistics  make  clear  that  the  condition  of  work¬ 
ing  people  is  improving  in  all  civilized  countries.  Since  1840  the  aver¬ 
age  wages  of  workmen  have  increased  eighty  per  cent;  while  the  average 
annual  earnings  in  1850  were  I247,  in  1890  they  were  I445.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  living  had  decreased  six  per  cent.  In  1840,  after  paying 
for  what  would  be  the  necessaries  of  the  present  time,  the  workman 
would  have  consumed  all  his  week’s  wages,  and  been  more  than  add* 
lar  in  debt;  whereas  in  1890,  he  would  have  had  nearly  nine  dollars  to 
spare,  and  would  have  two  hours  a  day  less  labor  to  perforin.  “  Taking 
wages  and  prices  together  .  .  .  the  economic  condition  of  the  wage-ear¬ 
ner  has  improved  vastly  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  ’’  (p.  237). 
The  same  conclusion  is  reached  through  an  analysis  of  the  proportion  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workmen.  “  In  18S0  the  number  of  breadwinners 
was  17,392,099,  or  34.68  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  in  1890  this 
number  had  arisen  to  23,735,661,  or  36.31  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  Analyzing  the  stati.stics,  we  find  .some  remarkable  results.  The 
numbers  engaged  in  the  lowest  walks  of  activity,  laborers  and  the  like, 
is  decreasing  in  proportion,  while  those  emjdoyed  in  the  higher  walks 
are  increasing  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  whole  population  ’’  (p.  254). 

Statistics  also  discredit  the  popular  notion  concerning  the  relative  con¬ 
centration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  at  the  present  time.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  millionaires  of  the  present  time  are  relatively  much 
more  important  factors  in  our  civilization  than  the  rich  men  of  fifty  years 
ago  were.  But  it  appears  that  in  New  York  and  Boston  the  “  largest  es¬ 
tates  fifty  years  ago  constituted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
wealth  of  those  cities  than  do  the  same  number  of  large  estates  to-day" 
(p.  346).  “The  nine  large  taxpayers  of  the  present  time  own  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  Boston,  while  the  nine  of  1829  owned  over 
eight  per  cent.  The  333  richest  Bostonians  of  1845  owned  more  compar¬ 
atively  than  1,200  of  the  richest  citizens  to-day.’’  These  facts,  coupled 
with  another  that  is  amply  supported  by  statistics,  namely,  that  “  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  rich  did  so  much  for  society  and  for  the  poor 
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as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time”  (p.  348),  will  serve  to  dissipate 
many  groundless  fears  engendered  by  reckless  writers.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  greatest  benefactors  of  a  community  are  not  those  who 
bestow  most  in  alms,  but  those  who  render  capital  productive  by  wise  in¬ 
vestment  and  skilful  direction  of  the  g^eat  industrial  forces  of  the  world. 
As  our  author  says,  ‘‘Wise,  fair,  and  continuous  employment  of  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  the  production  of  things  which  enter  into 
legitimate  consumption  for  the  actual  use  of  the  people,  for  cheapening 
the  cost  of  living,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living  itself, 
through  making  possible  the  attainment  of  some  of  the  higher  things  in 
life,  such  as  the  productions  of  art,  education,  music,  everything  that 
beautifies  and  helps  and  stimulates, — such  employment  has  no  demoral¬ 
izing  influence,  and  does  not  affect  in  an  unhealthy  way  the  public  con- 
idence,  nor  tend  to  irritate  that  of  the  individual. 

“  A  poor  man  may  make  criminal  use  of  wealth  as  well  as  the  rich. 
He  may  use  it  in  the  purchase  of  those  things  that  perish  with  use,  and 
result  in  no  good  to  himself  or  to  his  family.  He  may  spend  it  in  some 
form  of  riotous  living,  or  in  the  insane  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances 
which  are  not  legitimate. 

“One  of  the  roots  of  the  evil  is  the  misuse  of  wealth;  it  is  to  this  the 
poor  object,  and  not  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  They  do  not  like  the 
display  of  enervating  luxury.  They  know  well  that  the  world  is  better 
off  with  some  rich  than  it  would  be  with  all  poor.  There  can  be  no  con¬ 
tention  on  this  point.  Progress  would  cease,  industry  stop,  civilization 
itself  be  retarded,  were  it  not  for  the  rich”  (pp.  247-248). 

The  Development  of  English  Thought:  A  Study  in  the  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History.  By  Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Wharton  School  of  Einance  and  Economy,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Pp.  xxvii,  415.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.  1899.  I3.00. 

The  range  of  Dr.  Patten’s  work  illustrates  the  solidarity  of  all  modern 
sciences.  The  political  economist  must,  also,  to  a  con.siderable  extent, 
be  a  theologian,  an  artist,  and  a  poet;  for  sentiment  and  religion  furnish 
no  small  part  of  the  standards  of  value  which  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  all  individuals,  societies,  and  states.  The  author  maintains  that  the 
stability  of  national  character  is  largely  independent  of  the  environment; 
that  political  changes  are  due  less  to  changes  in  national  character,  than 
to  rearrangements  of  classes  in  society;  that  under  modern  conditions  no 
f*ce  of  sensualists  could  thrive;  that  the  history  of  thought  has  four 
*t*l?es,— the  economic,  the  msthetic,  the  moral,  and  the  religious;  that, 
though  modern  nations  enjoy  continuous  national  life,  they  differ  as 
ouch  from  century  to  century  as  did  the  rising  and  falling  civilizations 
of  the  ancient  world.  Economic  conditions  do  not  alone  shape  national 
character.  In  the  development  of  English  thought  there  have  been 
three  periods,  in  which  the  great  thinkers  were  (i)  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
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Newton,  (2)  Mandeville,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  (3)  Malthus,  MilU, 
and  Darwin. 

In  the  development  of  the  subject  the  author  treats  fully  of  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  English  thought,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  primitive  crimei 
and  growing  sensualism  previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  then  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Puritanism  and  of  the  long  line  of  action  and  reaction  through 
which  the  present  high  standard  of  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and 
economic  position  has  been  attained.  The  great  conflict  of  the  future 
will  be  between  what  he  calls  the  Stalwarts  and  the  Mugwumps,  the 
Stalwarts  being  those  who  subordinate  policy  to  principle,  while  the 
Mugwumps  are  advocates  of  compromise  in  politics,  and  are  agnostics  in 
religion.  Capitalism  and  the  degenerating  effects  of  liquor  are  gradu¬ 
ally  eliminating  the  timid,  conservative  type  of  man  and  the  sensualirt. 
The  volume  is  full  of  information,  and  is  very  stimulating. 

Crimks  and  Criminals.  By  J.  Sanderson  Christison,  M.  D,,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  City  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  Blackwell’i 
Island  and  Ward’s  Island,  etc.;  author  of  “Normal  Mind,”  ‘‘The  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Insanity,”  “  Drink  and  Disease,”  etc.  Second  Edition.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  Analyses  of  the  “Luetgert”  and  other  Noted 
Cases.  Published  by  J.  S.  Christison,  100  State  St.,  Chicago.  I1.25. 

However  much  one  may  differ  from  the  author  in  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  he  cannot  but  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  facts  and  illustra¬ 
tions  presented  in  this  compact  volume.  The  general  impression  made 
by  its  perusal  is  that  more  charity  is  due  to  the  criminals  who  are  con¬ 
victed,  and  that  severer  denunciation  should  be  dealt  out  to  the  more 
wily  rascals  that  escape  punishment. 

Brain  in  Relation  to  Mind.  By  J.  Sanderson  Christison,  M.D., 
author  of  “Crime  and  Criminals,”  etc.,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
City  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  etc.  Pp.  143.  Published  by  the  Author. 
I1.25. 

A  most  valuable  treatise,  with  abundant  illustrations,  by  one  a  com¬ 
petent  student  of  the  subject,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  the  brain.  We  have  numerous  facts  showing  that 
“the  brain  pos.sesses  the  capacit)'  for  functional  substitution,  a  capacity 
that  could  not  exist  if  mind  and  brain  were  identical  ”  (p.  66).  It  also 
appears  that  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  and  mental  capacity.  Nor  is  there  any  definite  relation  within 
considerable  limits  between  the  size  of  the  brain  and  mental  capacity. 
Some  of  the  largest  brains  have  been  found  in  people  w-ith  very  ordinary 
intellectual  capacity.  Cuvier’s  brain  was  among  the  largest  recorded; 
while  Gambetta’s  and  Whewell’s  were  scarcely  two-thirds  as  large.  The 
volume  serves  a  most  important  purpose  in  counteracting  the  material¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  the  age. 


